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INTRODUCTORY. 

This book is not intended as a guide-book through the 
Belgian Ardennes, nor is it in any sense as complete in 
its information about this delightful and unfrequented 
province as Through Normandy is about Normandy. 
It is simply the record of a most picturesque journey 
taken through a part of the Ardennes last autumn, and 
it is hoped that this record of the knowledge therein 
gleaned with some difficulty may help other travellers 
in journeying through this beautiful region — so much 
overlooked by travellers. 

For the Ardennes is comparatively an unknown 
country, and is likely to remain so — so far as the more 
vealthy tourist is concerned — for excepting at Spa, there 
are no luxurious hotels or gay towns to spend money 
in. But the walking traveller who delights in beautiful 
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country, and who does not object to a humble though 
clean inn at the end of his day's journey, will find the 
Ardennes a mine of unvisited loveliness, and as he 
wanders among its green valleys, between ranges of 
lofty hilk, or climbs its strangely shaped rocky heights 
which seem to turn abruptly from one another, as the 
sparkling river flowing at their feet takes one of its 
sudden curves, he will find at every eight or ten miles' 
distance (often much nearer) some quiet village or town 
nestling under the shelter of the rocks, and offering him 
a good supper and bed. Almost without exception we 
found good bread and butter, coffee and eggs, through- 
out the Ardennes, trout and dcrevisses from the river, 
ham made from the wild boar of the country, and plenty 
of roast meat, though in the country places this, as 
in the Tyrol, is frequently veal. Potatoes are liberally 
served, often two or three times during a meal, and 
other vegetables arc plentiful. In the smaller places 
very good light beer is included in the bill of fare, 
free of charge. The beds were invariably clean and 
good, and the people hospitable, frank, and willing ; 
very different from their Flemish neighbours in the 
matter of exaction. The Jesuit Berthollet, writing 
in 1742, gives a very true picture of the Ardennais of 
to-day. "There is perhaps no more humane people, 
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and spite of a certain rusticity common to all country 
peopb, and even to those who cultivate the finest 
provinces of France, the Ardennais may pride them- 
selves on their sincerity, their good faith, their kind- 
ness and friendly qualities — they are good servants of 
God and of the Church, they think well of every one. 
These are qualities which are certainly not possessed 
by every nation." 

The Walloons seem to b^in at Namur, and are as 
different as possible from their Flemish neighbours. 
The peasants speak what is called Walloon, the ancient 
French idiom, which, according to some writers, is the 
ancient Gallic language. A line traced from Calais to 
Verviers by way of St. Omer, Lille, and Tournai, is said 
to mark the limits of this language, but no satisfactory 
etymology has been given of the word Walloon. It may, 
like Wales — Galles — be only a corruption of Gallois. The 
Walloons are a good-looking race, and quite French 
in their joyous liveliness. The Walloon guard of the 
kings of Spain was thus called because it was raised in 
Walloon Flanders. 

In some ways they are like the Bretons. They 
are not reserved and taciturn, but the cottages near the 
Semois reminded us much of Breton cottages — children, 
pigs, and fowls living together very happily, with squalor 
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reigning around. Legends abound, but they differ 
from those of Brittany. The element of witchcraft 
is paramount, and there is £Ln absence of poetry and 
mysticism ; the ideas are coarser and more material. 
The Nuton takes the place of the poulpican, and the 
true fairy of the malignant Korrigan, though there are real 
fairies in some of the Breton legends ; but the favourite 
character in the legends of the Ardennes is the Evil 
One. He is always appearing either as the tormentor 
of saints, or the tempter of sinners. Sometimes he per- 
sonates a wolf, or even a smaller animal ; but he is 
always working woe. Hidden treasure is an ever- 
present theme, and the Gatte d*Or, a goat with hoofs 
and horns of gold who guards this treasure, is to be 
heard of in many places. 

Till wc began to plan our route I do not think we 
quite knew the limits of the Ardennes, and I believe 
people as a rule do not know much about its exact 
position. 

Luxembourg (a part of Belgian Luxembourg, and 
also the Duchy) occupies the centre of the Ardennes, 
which reaches to Spa and Li6ge on the north, and to 
the French frontier on the south. This Ardennes was 
once an enormous forest, and is said to take its name 
from two Celtic words, Ard and Duen, signifying height 
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and depth, the height of its level above surrounding 
countries and the depth of its forests. This famous 
forest is mentioned by Caesar, Tacitus, Strabo, and other 
ancients, and contained the greater part of Belgian 
Gaul. Little by little trees have been cut down, lands 
cultivated, and towns built, but still the forest character 
remains ; and in looking back on the Ardennes, one 
calls up a picture of lofty hills either wooded or broom- 
clothed, \Wndit^ brawling streams, with dense tracts of 
forest, fringed by heathery wastes. 

Julius Caesar says of this forest : " It reaches from 
east to west, from the Rhine nearly to the Rhone; from 
south to north it comprehends the territory of the 
Trevirenses and stretches away to the ocean ;" "so that 
this huge forest," says BerthoUet, " stretched over the 
lands of the archbishoprics of Treves, Cologne, and 
Mayence ; the bishoprics of Li^e and of Metz ; the 
Duchies of Lorraine, Luxembourg, Limboui^^ Juliers, 
Brabant; the counties of Namur, Hainaut, Flanders, 
and Artois. There is comparatively little left of this 
forest though by the special bounty of the common 
Father of believers, great and small game, mines of 
various metals, cattle, horses, wheat and barley, oats 
and rye, and vintages, seem to have been given to 
recompense the inhabitants of the Ardennes for the 
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Sterility of an ungrateful soil, and to put them on a 
level with the people of other countries. Even in the 
time of Caesar, it was inhabited by various tribes of 
barbarians, who could raise an army of from 300,000 
to 400,000 fighting-men." 

Spite of the immense extent of forest, and the Celtic 
inhabitants of the country, Druid worship does not 
appear to have prevailed. Diana, according to some 
writers, was the chief divinity of the forest of Arden — 
a fitting prototype of St Hubert. In the Pantheon at 
Rome there was a statue of the goddess with the 
legend Diana Arduinnse. The third Bishop of Trfives, 
St Matemus, was the Christian apostle of the Ardennes. 
He broke in pieces at Dinant an image of Diana, which 
the inhabitants worshipped in the cleft of a rock, 
and there founded the church. Some writers deny this, 
and say the image broken was an idol called Nam. 
Matemus was the first Bishop of Tongres, which See, 
till the death of St Lambert, held the supremacy after- 
wards exercised by Li^e. 

In the sixth century, the country of Ardennes 
contained, towards the south, east, and west, all the 
country now called Luxembourg, and even the lands 
beyond it so far as the river Mouse. 

Wanbert, son of that Wanbert who alone of the 
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children of Clodion, son of Pharamond, escaped beingf 
massacred by Clevis, by the advice of the Emperor 
Justinian, recovered some of the lands of his proscribed 
family in Belgian Gaul, and was created Count of 
Ardenne. This country comprised the Marquisate of 
Artois, the Provostry of Luxembourg, and all lands 
situated near the rivers Elz, Wilz, Ouren, Ourl, Emblfeve, 
Semois, Lesse, and a part of the Sure. 

Till the beginning of the thirteenth century coal 
seems to have been unknown in Belgium ; but in the 
reign of Albert de Cuyck the feeding of the forges of 
Li^e had so diminished the forests around the city 
that wood had become scarce and dear. One day a 
blacksmith who lived in the Rue de Coch^ was groaning 
over his work when there came along the street a tall, 
old, gray-bearded man. He stopped and looked at the 
blacksmith. " God be with you, my friend," he said, 
" and bring your work to a profitable issue." 

" Profit do you say," groaned the blacksmith ; " that 
is not likely, my good friend. All the profit I reap one 
day I have to disburse the next to buy charcoal to 
feed my forge." 

The old man smiled, then he bent his gray head 
over the grumbling blacksmith. 

" Listen, friend," he said ; " go to the mountain on 
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which stands the Abbey, and take with you a strong 
pickaxe, dig, and you will find deep in the hill-side a 
hard black earth. Feed your forge with this instead of 
with charcoal, and your iron will heat twice as well" 

Then he departed as suddenly as he had come. 

The blacksmith went and told all his neighbours, 
and they all took pickaxes that very day to the hill 
on which the Abbey stood, and found, as the old man 
had said, an abundance of black earth which heated their 
furnaces as no furnaces had ever heated iron before. It is 
said that the word houille in the Li^geois dialect comes 
from the blacksmith, whose real name was Halloz. 
Some writers affirm that the old man was an angel, 
others that he was simply an English traveller, coal 
having been used in England as early as 1145. 

It is curious that Li^e should still be so famed for 
the manufacture of firearms and other warlike instru- 
ments, and Namur for cutlery and other metal-work ; for 
the Romans caused swords, shields, and other weapons, 
to be made in the Ardennes, where they seem to have 
found valuable metal-mines and skilful workmen. Till 
1466, when Philip of Burgundy, called the Good, so 
barbarously destroyed the town of Dinant, it was, with 
its rival Bouvignes, renowned for the production of 
works of art in brass and copper called Dinanteries; 
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some of these very curious relics still exist in Brussels, 
Li^e, and other towns. 

The Dukes of Bui^ndy seem to have been in 
constant warfare first with one dty or castle, then with 
another, till the Ardennes was annexed to the German 
Empire. At the French Revolution it changed masters ; 
but since the Revolution of 1830 the greater part of the 
province, that is to say the Belgian Ardennes, has been 
given up by France, and is under the government of 
King Leopold. However, by the treaty of 1865, the 
Dudiy of Luxemboui^ was gpven to the King of Holland, 
who is its Grand Duke, and governs it by a viceroy. 
Prince Henry. At the station called Trois Viei^es, on 
the railway from Spa to Luxemboui^, one passes into 
the Grand Duchy in which is the German Ardennes. 

In taking a journey through the Ardennes, Dinant 
is the best town to begin from. The following route 
may be found useful : — 

BRUSSELS TO NAMUR.— NAMUR TO DINANT 
BY STEAMER. 

DlNANT AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
To Bouillon by Givet and Sedan, or by carriage or 
diligence to Gedinne, and then a walking tour can be 
taken up the valley of the Semois to Bouillon. Explore 
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the valley of the Semois towards its source as far as 
Florenville, ruins of Abbaye d'Orval, Chiny, etc. 

Railway from Florenville to Poix, Omnibus to St 
Hubert. Either drive through the forest to La Roche, 
or drive to Marche, and then by train to Melreux-Hotton, 
where there is a correspondance three times a day for 
La Roche. 

La Roche and the Ourthe. 

From La Roche drive to Houffalize. Houffalize to 
Gouvy, a station on Spa and Luxembourg railway. 
Cjouvy to Trois Fonts or Stavelot From Trois Fonts 
or Stavelot drive to Coo. Drive from Coo to Remou- 
champs through the valley of the Ambl^ve — then drive 
by Aywaillc to Comblain-au-Font. From Comblain 
explore the valley of the Ourthe by Barvaux to Durbuy 
— from Durbuy to Huy — Huy by Liige and Chaudfon- 
taine to Spa — from Spa to Diekirch — Diekirch, Vianden, 
Echternach and its environs — Beaufort, Luxembourg, 
Tr^es. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TO DINANT. 



Brussels looked very bright and sparkling when we 
reached it at about five o'clock on a glowing afternoon 
in August In London we had left dull, gloomy 
weather, but when we reached Dover we found sunshine, 
and our passage across in the delightful Calais-Douvres 
was an enjoyment instead of an endurance. The sun- 
shine grew brighter as we went on, and when we reached 
Brussels, the gay, well-kept little city was bathed in 
afternoon brilliance. By the time we had dined at the 
comfortable Hotel de Suede this glow had faded — 
when we went out to look at the town the lamps were 
being lighted. Brussels was very empty — there were a 
few English tourists, but it was evidently vacation time ; 
every one had gone to the country or the sea-side, so 
that we could gaze our fill into the charming shop win- 
dows in the Galerie St Hubert and the Monti^ne de 
la Cour without being jostled by passers-by. It soon 
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grew dark, and the shops shut early in this quarter of 
Brussels. The massive towers of Saint Gudule loomed 
out in solid darkness as we passed, and the splendid 
Hotel de Ville looked more picturesque than ever — 
perhaps, however, its most interesting aspect was early 
next morning, when the Place in front sparkled and 
glowed with a profusion of brilliant blossoms in the 
flower market The contrast was perfect between the 
ancient dark building and the fresh summer beauty below. 

The journey from Brussels to Namur is not remark- 
able. At La Hulpe we were told that we ought to see 
the Lion Mound at Waterloo, but we did not see it 
However, the approach to Namur, and the first view of 
the town and citadel, are very striking. We were much 
amused by our fellow-travellers, two little Belgian girls 
and their mother. They had all heavy Flemish faces, and 
the legs of the little girls, amply displayed by their short 
white embroidered frocks, were a sight to see. They 
had each wreaths and books, and they told us the 
distribution of prizes had taken place that morning. 
They were going home to Dinant to spend their holidays. 
One of them was rather pretty, and though only eight 
years old, she recited from beginning to end a French 
play in which she had acted a part that morning. 

Namur is a bright, pretty little town, with a most 
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excellent Inn, Hotel de Harschamps. The view from the 
citadel over the Meuse is very fine, and there may be 
more to see in the town than we discovered there, but 
we were anxious to get on to Dinant and then to the 
Ardennes. 

A steamer runs in summer-time three times a day 
between Namur and Dinant ; it takes longer than the 
railway journey, but on a fine day is very preferable, 
and it is never tedious, there is so much to admire 'in 
the constant beauty and change of the scenery. Lime- 
stone cliffs on either side rise to a considerable height ; 
they are frequently wooded to the top ; and in some 
places we saw hopgardens on their steep sides, but 
often the bare gray crag projects itself in varied and 
fantastic forms, with tufts of grass and wild flowers 
niched in the crevices of stone. 

The cliffs do not always tower loftily on each side of 
the lovely gray-green river, though sometimes they frown 
at one another closely, and when a sudden bend comes 
we are enclosed in a rocky valley from which there 
seems to be no outlet All at once the scene widens, the 
difls on one side or other change into sloping banks, 
green and gold some way off, with cultivated tracts of 
com and meadow land, and nestling close to the brink 
of the river is first one pretty village and then another. 
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There are several of these villages, and the constant 
windings of the Meuse keep up a succession of pictures 
and also a keen interest as to the sort of landscape 
which lies beyond the point ahead of us. There were 
plenty of passengers — some tradespeople, others working 
men — going to Dinant, or landing at the little villages : 
we had an old farmer and his wife, with their calf, about 
which they seemed most solicitous. It behaved much 
better than a little Christian in boy's clothes did, who 
wandered about in a reckless fashion and kept us in 
constant expectation that he would fall overboard. 

The railway crosses the river at Yvoir, the cliffs are 
very high and the ruined castle of Poilvache frowns 
down from the top of them. There is a landing-place at 
the little village of Houx, just below the ruined castle. 
The cliff on which Poilvache stands seems to overhang 
the little village ; at its base it recedes in the form of 
a narrow crescent, so that there is just room for a few 
vine -covered cottages, a gray school-house, the little 
church round which the houses cluster, and the ch&teau 
at the farther end. In front of all is the village gfreen, 
and this slopes down to the river, and is dotted with 
a few brown cows feeding. We saw no sheep, but as we 
passed we saw a whole flock of goats leaving the fresh 
grass beside the water, to clamber up the bare rocks 
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behind the vill^e for the scanty herbage peeping here 
and there in the clefts of gray crag. The little village 
could not be bigger if it would — there is only just room 
for the road to pass at either end between the steep 
cliff and the Meuse. 

It made a charming picture of rustic leisure. A few 




men loitered on the landing-place, smoking, and we 
saw women knitting at the doors of the vine-covered 
cottages. The rocks looked exquisite here. The con- 
formation of the limestone causes wonderful effects 
of light and shade as we went on between the lofty 
cliffs, sometimes green, but oftener thrusting rugged 
gray shoulders through the scanty grass and wild 
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flowers. The young harvest moon kissed the crags 
on the right, and showed brilliantly in the green and 
olive reflections on the beautiful river. A long green 
willow-covered island appeared in the middle of the 
stream ; nearer Namur these islands had been more 
frequent, and now we came in sight of another ruined 
tower on the heights above Bouvigfnes on the right 
bank of the Meuse. 

There is a sad story about this ruined tower of 
Crfevecoeur. It seems that the warlike people of Dinant, 
on the opposite bank, quite unchastened by former 
disasters, had not only refused to submit to the army 
of Henry II. of France, but had told the envoys who 
proposed terms of surrender, that they meant to roast 
the hearts and livers of the King and the Duke. Of 
course this infuriated the French, and after wreaking 
their vengeance on Dinant they attacked Bouvignes. 

Three beautiful women had remained in the castle 
with their husbands, and were shut up with them in the 
Tour de Crivecoeur. For some time their courage and 
cheerfulness helped and encouraged the garrison, but 
one after another all the defenders of the castle perished 
except the three heroines whom death had spared They 
were summoned to surrender, but they would not trust 
the mercy of the French conquerors, and in full sight 
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of the army clamouring below, they flung themselves 
from the battlements of the castle into the river. This 
seems impossible, for the hill on which the tower stands 
is some way from the bank ; but it is supposed that the 
story really relates to another Tower of Cr^eceeur, earlier 
in date, built on the Meuse, and of which no trace now 
remains. It is certain that every year, on the 8th July, 
a mass is said in the church of Bouvignes "pour les 
Smes des dames mortes devant Bouvignes, et en particu- 
lier pour celles des dames de Crivecceur." But we have 
scarcely time to look at Bouvignes, or to sorrow for the 
Dames de Cr^ecoeur, for we are in sight of Dinant, and 
a lovely sight it is. On the left, high above us, on a 
lofty overhanging crag, is the gray citadel, and lower 
down, relieved sharply against this in a darker gray, is 
the quaint bulbous spire of the church, in itself a flne 
spedmen of Early Gothic Below the church, and before 
the eye reaches it, is a series of pictures irregular in height 
and form, and of many colours — houses, white, blue, 
green, yellow, with projecting upper stories supported 
by wooden brackets which look like so many little legs, 
beside the quay, green vine wreaths stretch across below 
the windows, and balconies are gay with blossoms. The 
road runs between these houses and the river, and there 
are curious little tunnelled passages through the houses 
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leading; to the fltrcct behind. Just below one of the 
falcon ic.«i| a row of clothes of many colours is drying in 
the cvenin(; light — an old woman close by sits roasting 
Cffffce over a pan of glowing charcoal. Beyond the 
church the overhanging cliff goes on as far as we can 
ncc, wof^dcd to the top, and beneath it the town nestles 
closely in one long street of shops and houses. Close to 
the church, a bridge spans the river, and through the 
archcfl and above them we see the wooded cliff beyond 
and the houses beneath it It is said that the singular 
bull>on.H spire of the church was originally meant for 
the bridge, but proving too heavy it was set on to the 
church. On the right bank the cliffs are lower, and 
there are fewer houses in this suburb, called St. Medard. 
Sfftnc one points out to us, on the right bank, the Hotel 
Hicu, a quaint red brick building, standing above the 
other houses; this is a hospital for the old and sick poor; 
and on our left we pass the village called Leffe, the 
College Communal, with its avenue of trees in front, and 
the Abattoir. 

We have reached the landing-place with its broad 
flight of steps leading to the foot of the bridge. 

The railway station is on the other side of the river, 
in the suburb of St. Medard, and close by it is the 
Hotel des Postes, which overlooks the Meuse, but we 
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are not going over the bridge to this Hotel des Postes. 
Our inn is close to the landit^-place and to the Grande 
Place, in which stands the church of Dinant. The 
Hotel T€te d'Or is in the main street, and it nestles so 
closely under the cliff that though one goes up a good 
long staircase to its first floor one can step out thence 
into the garden behind. 

We went into the courtyard, and were at once 
charmed with the entrance of the hotel. On the right 
of the courtyard is a square glass-roofed hall, with large 
hanging baskets filled with graceful creeping plants ; on 
one side is the salon, on the other the bureau, while be- 
hind are the latge windows of the salle-a-jnanger, filled 
with palms and ferns and flowers, and forming a charm- 
ing background to this al fresco lounging-place, where 
the guests of the Tfite d'Or read their papers, and play 
draughts, and knit, and drink their coffee. We break- 
fast early at the Tete d'Or, and dinner is at one, and 
supper at seven o'clock. The living is excellent at both 
meals, and our hosf s wine has a reputation. We get trout 
from the Leffe close by, ^revisses from the Meuse, 
capital poultry from Brussels, good meat, jambon des 
Ardennes, excellent melons and other fruit, and all at a 
reasonable charge — ^\ francs per day without wine. 

The bed-rooms, too, are very comfortable and nicely 
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kept, and there is a home-like feeling about this iaa 
which makes one loth to leave it We were much stnick 
by the appearance of our host, a very remarkaUe 
Uinantais, Monsieur Disi^re, the chief tfchevia of the 
town of Dinant He showed us the pictures in his 




salon ; some of them are by Wiertz, the famous Bel- 
([ian painter. Wiertz was a native of Dinant, and 
a near relative of M. Disi^re ; the painter's house 
still stands in the pretty village of Fonds de Leife. 
At supper-time we met the friend to whom we had 
brought an introduction — one of three young English 
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artists. Dinant is a favourite place for artists, we find, 
and our comer of the table d'h6te is a merry one. We 
sit at the brightest end of the Salle, facing the three 
large windows that look into the glass-roofed entrance 
hall, with its pleasant plants and flowers. There are 
some fine palms on the table, and through a little square 
hole at this end of the room, the dinner and supper are 
served. Through this hole we get a glimpse of a bonne 
putting the last finishing touches to the cool green salad 
— a most refreshing sight in the midst of the long meal 
and the hot faces of some of the guests. Opposite us are 
three most unrefreshing faces — English tourists of a 
very ordinary kind. The mother, a washed-out looking 
woman, and the son, a weak-chested, narrow-shouldered 
invalid, do not seem to possess much character to boast of 
between them, but the young woman who sits between 
them, with a copper-coloured skin and a nose like a hat- 
peg, would evidently like to rule us all — innkeeper in- 
cluded. She is the only drawback to our enjoyment, and 
she perseveres in sitting opposite our party and grumbling. 
The other visitors are chiefly Walloons, merry and 
light-hearted. They are surprisingly unlike the towns- 
people of Brussels, considering the shortness of the journey 
that lies between them. The Dinantais are very frank 
and open-hearted — a good-looking race, with plenty of 
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fun and sparkle about them. Our host is a fine spedmen, 
tall and broad -chested, with iron-gray hair and beard, 
and shaggy eyebrows, beetling over deep, bright dark 
eyes, that arc at* once full of almost Irish humour and 
pathos, and his daughters are charming young women. 

It is said that the Dinantais have some Irish attri- 
butes,— they have a rare faculty of blundering. 

It is a matter of history that once upon a time the 
town of Dinant sent a deputation of its chief citizens, 
with trumpets blowing and banners flying, to the gates 
of Niimur, where they had been bidden to a conference, 
\}\xt the gate of Namur was too low-browed for the 
proud l>anncrs of Dinant. It never occurred to the 
worthy Dinantais that these might be lowered, and so 
the deputation turned back at once, and came home to 
Dinant. 

These warm-hearted Dinantais were proud, too, of 
their old bridge, and caused this inscription to be put 
on it — •' This bridge was built at Dinant." 

Once upon a time the Prince Archbishop of Li^e 
•announced his approaching arrival in his good town of 
Dinant All the chief inhabitants prepared to do him 
honour, and the country was scoured to procure the 
fmest venison, the fattest capons, game, and fish. Just 
before the day of arrival, a fisherman brought in a 
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salmon which he had caught in his net, of how many 
pounds weight is not recorded, but such a salmon as 
had never before appeared in the waters of the Meuse. 
There was great rejoicing; this would make a royal 
dish, worthy even of the Prince Bishop. But alas ! next 
day arrived a messenger to say that the Bishop's journey 
was delayed, and that his good town of Dlnant need not 
expect him for a whole week. The town was in despair. 
What would become of the good cheer provided, and 
above all, what would become of the salmon ? There 
was no means of keeping it alive ; it must be flung back 
into the Meuse. In this dilemma a Cop^re (the 
Dinantais are called Cop^res and their sayings Cop^ 
reries) got up and said : " Listen, fellow-townsmen, I 
have an idea. Let me fling the salmon back into 
the Meuse, but let us hang a bell round him, so that 
when the Prince Bishop arrives he may be found and 
caught without delay," 

But it would have been well for the Dinantais if, in 
the Middle Ages, they had contented themselves with 
being absurd. They seem to have been equally pug- 
nacious and arrogant, and they lived in perpetual feud 
with their neighbours of Bouvignes. At this time 
Dinant is said to have been a walled city with several 
gates and eighty-four towers. It excelled in the maau- 
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f^cture of what were called Dinanteries, ornamental 
work in l;ra»ii and copper. Bouvignes was also celc- 
l/ratcd for Itn copper wares, but these were chiefly 
utMrful articlcfi. The rivalry was incessant between the 
t//wn^ and it is said that the Meuse at this point was 
a ntjttnt: of continual strife and bloodshed. The town of 
fV/uvi({ncM wa.H considered impregnable, and to irritate 
\\\r. iJinantaiH, the Bouvignais built the tower of Cr^e* 
ijrur. In cipposition, the people of Dinant built the 
t//w^r of Mont Orgueil, and from these two fortresses 
in/^Hnant warfare was carried on. At last the Duke 
of Hur(;unc!y caused Mont Orgueil to be razed to the 
(proline!. Sonic years after the Dinantais, having rebuilt 
their tower, received orders to demolish it. They re- 
f»it»tcd, liut were forced to submit ; but five-and-tw^enty 
ycarH later they heard that the Burgundians had been 
defeated hy the people of Li6ge, and they thought 
the time had come to wipe out the memory of this 
indignity. They went in procession to Bouvignes with 
an cflTigy of Charles, then Count of Charolais, hung to a 
gallows. " 1 lere," they said, " is the pretended son of 
our duke, whom the king of France will hang as we 
have hung him here; he is but a bastard — the son of the 
Bishop of Li6ge ;" and to this they added other insults. 
Unluckily the Dinantais had made a mistake. It 
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was the people of Li^e who had been defeated, and 
the Bui^undians were victorious, and now thirty thou- 
sand men commanded by the insulted Charolais (after- 
wards Charles the Bold) came marching on Dinant, 
burning to revenge the affronts which the foolish towns- 
men had offered to the honour of Bui^undy. The old 
duke Philip even followed his army borne in a litter. 
His duchess had sworn that she would ruin Dinant 
and put all the inhabitants to the sword, be the cost 
what it would. 

At this time Dinant was a very important city, 
the second in the province of Litge, and the Li^eois 
sent reinforcements and promised the Dinantais large 
succour. Some of the townspeople were inclined to 
submission, but by far the greater number were con- 
fident in the strength of their defences, and the pro- 
tection of the king of France. 

Charolais took possession of the Abbey of Leffe, now 
a glass factory, and invested the town. The inhabitants 
of Bouvignes seem to have been touched by the danger 
of their rivals, and sent a messenger begging them to 
submit to the Duke of Burgundy. 

The Dinantais hanged the messenger, and continued 
to insult Philip and his fiery son, till the two princes 
swore they would raze the town to the ground. Twelve 
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days later Charles entered the battered town to the sound 
of the trumpet. Dinant was first brutally pillaged, and 
then burned — Charles having prewously ordered that 
priests, women, and children should be spared and sent 




to Liifgc. This was done, and the poor exiles as they 
quitted their town gave three heart-breaking cries of 
farewell. When the town ceased to burn, Charolais 
issued a manifesto offering daily payment to all the 
neighbouring peasantry if they would come and finish 
the destruction of Dinant, so that one stone might not 
remain on another. A French historian of the fifteenth 
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century says: — "Dinant was burned down in such a 
fashion that it looked as if it had been in ruins for a 
century." The prisoners, 800 in number, were flung into 
the Meuse and drowned before Bouvignes. 

But even this did not subdue the ancient spirit of the 
Copies. We find them a century later defying the 
French army. The name Cop^re is said to come from 
the Cuivre or copper in which they worked. The 
vengeance of Philip destroyed this trade. A memory 
of it remains in the couques, the great specialty of 
Dinant shop-windows. They are flat brown cakes made 
of honey and flour, representing, as doubtless the 
famous copper plaques once did, views of Dinant, 
groups of flowers and fruit, animals, figures, and birds, 
all sorts of devices. These couques are hard, and do 
not break easily, and are exported largely. But 
Dinant is a very thriving town though it is shorn of 
its ancient glory. Its tanneries, very quaint and inter- 
esting, and its bark mills and woollen manufactories, 
and its marble and slate quarries, keep the population 
always employed. It is difficult to reconcile the gentle, 
good-tempered, kindly people of to-day, with the 
irritable, vainglorious Dinantais of the Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER III. 



DINANT. 



Next morning the town looked very bright and tempt- 
ing in the sunshine as we crossed the Place, with its 
fruit and vegetable sellers, to the south door of the 
church on its farther side. We entered under a hand- 
some but mutilated porch. It was a sudden change 
from the brilliant sunshine outside to the cool gloom 
within. 

It is a very fine and well-preserved church, but its 
precise date is uncertain. It is said to have been built in 
the thirteenth century, but much of it was burned at 
the sack of Dinant, though Charolais tried to save it It 
was rebuilt a few years later, and has recently been very 
well restored, having entirely escaped whitewash. Its 
specialty consists in being entirely built in dark gray 
stone and black marble, the bosses of the groining 
being ornamented with shields bearing the arms of the 
nobles and rich burghers who have made offerings 
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to the church. On the right of the nave, down a few 
steps, is a very interesting baptistery with a circular arch 
over its altar. This baptistery was a part of an earlier 
church, the apse of which is said to have been destroyed 
in 1227, by the falling of a huge block from the granite 
rock under which the building stands. The font is very 
curious, of twelfth century work. 

Behind the High Altar of the church is a very 
ancient altar dedicated to St Perpetuo, Bishop of 
Tongres in the sixth century. He spent much time at 
Dinant, and became so attached to it that after his death 
he wished to be interred there. 

There is a curious granite tomb of the fourteenth 
century, but though there is an inscription on it, it does 
not seem to be known to whom it was erected. The 
mother of Wiertz, the famous painter, has presented one 
of his pictures to the church. There is something very 
grand and severe about this church : the pure and simple 
lines of its architecture, the lofty piers and roof, and the 
total absence of ornament, united to the sombre tone of 
colour, make it very impressive ; and it is, too, in such 
complete contrast to the bright little town outside, with 
its many-coloured houses and gay shop-windows. There 
were formerly seven other churches in Dinant ; there are 
still some chapels, but these are not interesting. We 
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came out of church and went down a long street of 
excellent shops; half of these seemed to be full of 
couques of all sorts of shapes and patterns. There were 
picasant-faced people in the shops and also in the street, 
and they gave us friendly smites, for our kind guide is 
evidently a popular personage. 

We come to narrow lanes in this long street, on one 
side going down to the river ; on the other, to the foot 
of the falaise that rises behind the houses — up and down 
these lanes, we get quaint and sometimes lovely bits of 
view. Through the open doors of shops, and down pass- 
ages between the houses, we get peeps of the greenest 
and most charming gardens, sparkling with the scarlet 
and gold of autumn blossoms. 

We came by and by to a latter opening; there was 
first a roofed courtyard, then a garden, and behind this 
a group of tall trees clothing the base of the steep falaise 
behind. Among the trees was on one side a sham stag, 
and on the other a huge shining ball, in which the wild 
beauty of the garden was reflected. 

A little beyond this we came to the Casino, where 
concerts and other entertainments are given in the open 
air. There is a delightful wild park here, up the moss- 
grown terraced walks of which our friend kindly guided 
us to the top of the steep falaise. It was an enchanting 



walk, and makes in memory a golden background to 
our recollections of Dinant Half-way up, we rested 
on a huge stone bench under a spreading tree, and saw 
through the wood below glimpses of the busy town and 
the dark bulbous spire rising far above it The sun 
was shining brightly, and Eecked the path here and there 
viith golden patches. As we got higher, we left the 
cool green shadow of these lofty trees. Now we stop 
to get an exquisite view of the winding river In which 
the houses below us are reflected ; now, again, of the 
limestone crags jutting out boldly among the pine and 
birch trees. The variety of our walk seems endless, and 
each fresh view has a special character of its own. Wild 
blossoms follow our footsteps ; wherever we turn, the 
path is fringed with gay flowers and wild strawberries, 
or by the fronds of delicate ferns. 

We heard that the flora of Dinant is most varied 
and contains many rare plants. It seemed to us that 
we found almost every known autumn wild-flower there. 
At last we reached the top, and found ourselves among 
com and potato fields. There is a little votive chapel 
here, looking down on the town. Our kind guide led 
us on along the edge of the overhanging cliffs to the top 
of a most picturesque garden ingeniously constructed on 
the side of the rock itself, by means of irregular flights 
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of steps and terraces. These literally seem to over- 
hang the town, and one gets most charming peeps 
through the trees and bushes of town and river. We 
climbed down some almost perpendicular steps into 
this very original garden, under a perfect bower of 
vines and other luxuriant climbers. Through these we 
saw, as we descended, plots of golden sunflowers and 
flame-coloured lilies showing out among snowy and lilac 
phloxes, and the more subdued tints of other blossoms. 
There are vegetables as well as flowers growing on the 
terraces of soil ingeniously banked up on the side of the 
perpendicular cliff, and at the foot of each of the flights 
of steps cut in the rock, leading from one terrace to 
another, are pleasant arbours made of rustic woodwork, 
over which vines and the large cool leaves of aristolochia 
fling down luxuriant arms. All this garden is the work 
of our host of the Tcte d'Or, and it docs equal credit to 
his industry and his ingenuity. It is a pleasant sunny 
retreat, and Jacko, a big black raven, seems to consider it 
his kingdom — he struts about as if the place were his 
own, and stands at the foot of the steps to challenge our 
passage. Now and then he puts his head on one side,shuts 
his eyes, and calls out Jacko in a perfectly human voice.* 
In a cave in the rock in one corner are a pair of blinking 

* Alfts ! Jacko is no more. 
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eagle owls, very handsome creatures. At the next 
corner some quaint gaily-coloured plaster figures guard 
the entrance to a vine-covered bower, where the climber 
can rest Lower down in the garden, near the house, we 
come to a large aviary full of canary birds, among which 
a pair of pretty brown squirrels seem to live very happily. 

The pleasant arbour with the plaster figures in front 
looked full of cool green shadow as we came down 
from the brilliant sunshine, and I sat down to write 
there, thinking I should be safe from interruption in the 
peaceful pleasant nook. Close by me was a plot of 
marigolds, the simple old-fashioned flower one so 
seldom sees, it always reminds me of early days and 
of " Simple Susan." It is such a beautiful flower, and 
to-day it reflected the sunshine gorgeously. 

But I had not much space in which to meditate on 
marigolds. I soon heard footsteps, and trotting up 
the garden path came an old woman with inquiring 
blue eyes, a bright brown face, and a huge basketful 
of wet linen in her arms. 

She set down her basket beside the arbour, and I 
went on writing while she shook out serviette after 
serviette, and hung them to dry on the bushes ; but 
each time she came back to her basket for a fresh 
supply she gave me a keen look, and her pauses became 
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longer. I felt that by and by she would begin to talk. 
At last she had emptied the basket, and then without 
ceremony she came up to the little table at which I sal 
" Bon jour, Madame," she said smiling, '' and what 
does Madame think of Dinant V 

I answered that I liked it very much. 
" Yes," she said, '' it b a beautiful town. Mon Dieu \ 
there is not such another anywhere ; but it is too gay 
just now ; ma foi ! it is spoiled with so many people. 
There are so many visitors in the hotel, it is hard w(»fc 
to get the serviettes dry by dinner time." 

She said there had been a grand office in church last 
Sunday. I asked if this would be repeated next Sunday. 
She nodded, and gave me a sharp look out of her 
keen blue eyes. 

" Yes, yes, Madame," she said, " but I shall not go. 
I go to la messe often ; I like to go, but not as much as 
I once did. I am of the Liberal party " — here she gave 
another keen glance to make sure that I understood, 
— '' yes, I am Liberal, and I am just as good a Catholic 
as some others are" she nodded here with a kind of 
defiance ; " but Monsieur le Doyen does not think so. 
He despises me. Monsieur le Doyen does ; and, Madame, 
I do not like to be despised. No indeed," she squeezed 
up her eyes and shrugged her shoulders. " Look you, 
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Madame," she went on gravely, " there are times when 
I see Monsieur le Doyen looking at me with contempt, 
and I feel angry ; I feel as if I could give him a box on 
the ear, but then I could not do it, it would not be 
convenable." 

She stopped suddenly, perhaps she thought she had 
been indiscreet, for next moment she shouldered her 
basket. " Pardon, Madame," she said, " I am wasting 
your time and my own too ; au revoir," She nodded, 
and went down the path towards the house, collecting 
her serviettes as she went, for some of them were 
already dry in the intense sunshine. 

I inquired and found that the state of religious feel- 
ing is the element of discord in this charming little 
town. There is a Catholic butcher and a Liberal one ; 
and so with all the other trades, and they are at daggers- 
drawn. The establishment of the Communal College 
has given dire offence to the clergy, and though they 
have now been given permission to teach in it, they have 
refused to do so. They will not take any part in the 
system unless the whole college is put under ecclesi- 
astical authority. But the Liberals have at present the 
upper hand in Dinant, and, judging by what one hears, 
the church partisans seem to have acted with tyranny 
and want of judgment 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CHATEAU DE WALZIN. 



One afternoon we drove to the valley of the Lessee in 
a comfortable carriage belonging to the inn, with our 
kind guide and one of his friends. About a mile out of 
Dinant, on the " rivage," is a quaint old bam, shown in 
the illustration. The Lesse is another lovely river, 
which falls into the Meuse at Anseremme. 

The first part of our way lay beside the Meuse, 
beneath the wooded falaises, and about a mile beyond 
Dinant we reached the famous passage between a group 
of black perpendicular cliffs on the left, and one lofty 
upright rock on the river bank, called La Roche-i-Bayard. 
This takes its name from Bayard, the famous magic 
horse of Les Quatrc fils d'Aymon, who has left other 
tokens of his presence in the neighbourhood of Dinant, 
besides the footprint said to be visible on this black 
rock. Formerly, there seems to have been only a 
small opening at the bottom of the isolated rock, the 
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top forming a part of the cliff beside it, but one night 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, an aerolite 
fell on the top of the rock, and changed it in a moment 
to its present monolithic condition. Some years later. 
Louts XIV. ordered the opening below to be extensively 
widened to admit the freer passage of his troops and 
their artillery wagons from Dinant The bolated 
rock stands up in such abrupt grandeur that one seems 
to expect to hear that either a convulsion of nature or 
man's handiwork has been instrumental in producing 
this singular chasm. 

The view from this point of the junction of the two 
rivers is delightful. The Meuse curves to the right, and 
takes its winding way round a green meadow, sprinkled 
with some of the houses of Anseremme. The old bridge 
of St Jean spans the meeting of the Lesse and the 
Meuse, but we leave it on our right, and drive along a 
high green bank beside the Lesse. The road is narrow, 
and last year a sad accident happened at this very spot 
Once a month there is a pig market in Dinant, to which 
old women bring their struggling squeaking piglings, in 
bags over their shoulders. The miller of Walzin and 
his wife bad been into town to buy pigs at the market, 
and were driving home with their bai^ains. Just as 
they passed the bridge of Anseremme, one of the pigs 
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in the cart set up a loud squealing, the horse took 
fright, shiedy and then plunged down the steep bank 
into the river, and the miller and his wife were both 
drowned. 

Anseremme is a pretty little village, and the inn 
calls itself Le Repos des Artistes. It is a favourite resort 
of Belgian painters, and we were told that living is very 
cheap there. 

We are now in the valley of the Lesse, which quickly 
becomes more and more beautiful. It is narrow, and the 
high cliffs which shut it in are richly wooded. Some- 
times the view closes at each end, and through a screen 
of poplars we see the murmuring river, green and dim 
with the shadows of the woods. 

The road becomes so narrow, between the high 
hedge tasselled with wild rose sprays on the left, and 
the tall poplars on the right, that we stop and take our 
faithful follower Jim into the carriage, lest he should 
get under the horses' feet Jim is a very handsome 
black and tan dachshund, who seems quite at home 
everywhere. He belongs to our friend, and like his 
master he is everybody's favourite. 

Presently wc reach a ford, for the mill of Walzin, to 
which wc are bound, lies across the Lesse, but the rain 
has so swollen the river, that the water forces its way 
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through the closed doors into the carriage, and we have 
to tudc up our feet on to the seats to escape a wetting. 
Our driver looks behind him at our outcry, and shrugs 
his shoulders. 

" ^a ne fait rien," he says, " il y a une sponge." 
So when we are across we get out while the floor is 
dried, glad of the chance of helping ourselves to the 
wild blossoms around us. Then we cross a meadow, 
and very soon reach the mill, a quaint stone building 
under the cliffs of Walzin, with a broad weir in front of 
it, over which the water rushes foaming into the birch- 
bordered pond below. We went along a narrow path 
to the end of the weir. A punt was moored here, but 
the river beyond looked black and swollen, and our 
driver had told us we should not be able to go on the 
water. 

We all, however, got into the punt, and sometimes 
by help of a long pole, or, where the water was too deep, 
by help of a broad wooden paddle, we glided along 
under the shadow of the lofty perpendicular cliff of 
Walzin. Now the cliff turns, and we move round its 
base on the smooth dark stream that circles it The 
stillness is very weird and solemn as we glide through the 
black glassy water. " It is not known how deep the water 
is," says our boatman, pointing with his wooden paddle ; 
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" there is no rod long 
has never been measured; 
look." He pointed outthe 
entrance to a cave some 



to iind its depth ; 




tulJ 

t was 
twenty-four metres 
deep, and could only 
be reached from the 
water. High over- 
head, looking down 

from the verge of the cliff, of which it seems a part, into 

the glassy blackness below, is the castle. 
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The whole valley of the Lesse is famous for these 
caves, in some of which antediluvian bones have been 
found. Then we rowed to the meadow beyond, and 
landed to see the view. The water here is fringed with 
willows, and throu^ these we see opposite us the mill, at 
the end of the smooth glassy pool, and on the left the 
water dashing down in a broad white sheet into the mill 
pond below, turning the big wheel round merrily. The 
pool, or river, is bordered by lofty gray cliffs. On the 
right, above the weir, tall trees crown the bank, till the 
rock behind rises higher and higher, changing into dull 
red above, and at the sudden bend taken by the river 
the cliff is crowned by the castle, which seems to grow 
out of the brown-red stone. The bare rugged rock is 
wreathed here and there with ivy. The present castle 
of Walrin only dates from the sixteenth century, but 
certainly it is the most picturesque we have seen in 
Belgium. Its position on the rugged abrupt rock, its 
rich sombre colour, the dark still water below it, the 
rushing mill-stream and gray cliffs beyond, with the 
quiet mill, make a picture impossible to foi^et, seen 
as we saw it, with brilliant effects of light and shade. 

We went back to the mill and got some excellent 
milk ; but the miller's daughters were in great trouble. 
Two of the sisters had been poisoned by a herb used in 
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mistake for parsley ; one bad partly recovered, but the 
other was still very ilL There seems a doom on this 
family, for these are the children of the drowned miller. 
Near the stove lay something like a wicker henco<^ 
with a round hole at top; and on asking its use we were 
told it was for the baby, a pretty little creature, less tiban 
a year old. "She can walk in it," the bonne said, 
"without fear of falling." 
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CHAPTER V. 
FONDS DE LEFFE — POILVACHE. 

We heard much of the beauty of the Fonds de Leffe, 
aad one fine morning I started on a walk beside 
the Meuse. I had been told to ask my way when I 
reached the Communal College, but I scarcely met 
a wayfarer, and not one from whom I could hope to 
get intelligent guidance. At last, just before reachii^ 
the tall red chimney of the manufactory — for alas! the 
general view of fair Dinant is disfigured by more than 
one long chimney — I saw some children playing before 
a small house, and calling to them, I asked my way. 
They shook their heads, and ran indoors. Presently 
out came a plump, kind-faced woman, with a most 
comical twinkle in her eye. 

" The nearest way to the Fonds de Leffe, and then 
to Dinant by the Citadel ?" She nursed one elbow in 
the palm of one plump hand, while she pressed the 
fingers of the other against her cheek bone. All at 
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once she came out of her thinking fit, smiled, gave a 
little start, and snatched at my arm with both hands. 

" Yes, yes," she said, with a very happy twinkle in 
her dark eyes, " I see now, and I will tell you, 
Madame, how to go — to begin with," she spoke so 
fast, and with such broad Walloon accent, that it was 
not easy to follow her rapid words, " do you see the 
waggon yonder coming from the factory?" I looked, 
and saw a huge cart with three gray horses, one before 
the other, their bells tinkling merrily as they came. 
My excited friend pointed to the carter, a fine sun- 
burnt young fellow, who walked beside the horses 
twisting the end of his whip. 

" Aha !" She gave a sigh of satisfaction. " That 
is my son Jules." Then she cried out loudly, " Jules, 
Jules, you will guide this lady to the Fonds de Leffe." 
Jules pointed with his cart whip. " Aha ! that is a 
pity. I see he must leave you where the roads part ; 
but then, Madame, I will tell you how to go, and when 
one has intelligence, ma foi, two words will go as far as 
twenty would to some people. Listen then, Madame." 
She seized my arm again, keeping her eyes fixed on 
the carter, who had now taken the turning beside us 
which led away from the Meuse through the little 
village of Leffe. She was plainly afraid he would pass 
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out of sight before she had finished her instructions. 
" You must follow Jules, Madame, and you will come 
to where three roads meet, and then he will turn away 
to the left ; and you, you — well, you must keep one 
of the roads on the right, Jules will tell you which ; but 
presently you will come to a chateau, with a field 
in front You will go down between the ch&teau and 
the field, and you will see a little river with a wooden 
bridge across it" She threw her head back and 
looked keenly at me. " Ma foi I I think you can cross 
the bridge, Madame ; it is old, but you are not heavy, 
and my little Leonie takes every day his dinner to her 
brother who works on the other side of the bridge, and 
Madame can cross the bridge if Leonie can. Hasten 
then, Madame, in order that you may overtake my son." 
I hurried through the village of Leffe, passing 
the old church, and on the left the house in which was 
bora the famous Wicrtz. Jules was not so amiable as 
his mother. When I reached him he was turning off 
to the left without giving me any instructions, and 
even when I asked, he gave a sulky nod, and, pointing 
his whip towards the road I was to take, turned his 
back on me. I had much wished to see this valley of 
the LefTe, as the tiny stream which helps to work the 
numerous factories here is called, partly for its beauty. 
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and because of the legend of the Charrau de Charle- 
magne. To-day the sun was so intensely hot that I 
had not courage to keep along the highroad, and 
seek out the marvellous tracks, but I saw them another, 
day when we drove all through the valley, and saw 
to perfection its exquisite beauties. To-day I passed 
by a large manufactory, once a famous abbey, and then 
by the ch&teau my guide had indicated ; and, guided 
by the singing of the brook, I found my way to the 
little bridge. No wonder she hesitated about it I 
hesitated too. There were three round poles, about 
a foot apart, reaching across from one broken slippery 
bank to the other ; and now that I was close to it, 
I found the brook much wider than I had fancied. 
On each side a few worn-out planks still clung across 
the poles, but there was a wide chasm in the middle, 
and it was necessary either to jump this, or trust myself 
to walk on the round pole. However, I disliked the 
idea of giving up my expedition, and somehow I got 
across. 

I soon found that I had chosen an unfrequented 
way across country. The flowers flung themselves 
across my path as I climbed. The butterflies seemed 
to have no fear of me, but sported close by, prisms of 
rich and varied colour. As I rose higher and higher. 
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for the narrow path is cut on the side of the cliff, I 
overlooked the charming valley below, with its bold 
crags overhanging pretty whitewashed cottages nest- 
ling below among the trees. Farther on is a most 
picturesque spot : on one side the steep ru^ed cliff 
turns so abruptly that the road below forms a half-circle ; 
on the other is a low wall, beside the tiny Leffe, and 
beyond this a grassy orchard. The strata of the rocks . 
beyond this come in vertical lines, giving almost a 
channelled look to the stone ; in front are slender 
S3tin*stemmed birch-trees, which reflect themselves in 
the river below, 

I heard that besides the carriage-way, which is 
certainly visible up the steep side of the cliff, at the 
part called the Fas de Charlemagne, there are also, near 
the workshops of Monsieur Grandjean, traces of steps 
cut in one of the marble rocks of this valley, and not 
far off the gigantic print of a horse's hoof similar to 
that shown on the Roche-i-Bayard. This is the legend 
of the Charrau of Charlemagne. 

Once upon a time Charlemagne, followed by his 
soldiers, was in full pursuit of the four sons of Aymon, 
flying from him across the heights that intervene 
between Dinant and the Fonds de Leffe to their castle 
of Poilvache. All the four brothers were mounted on 
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dieir Cutfafbl Iicne B^aid, vko^ whoi he leadied this 
valley, deaicd it at ooe bound, and kft tike print €»f Im 
hoof oo the qiot on vhidi he afighted. The emperor 
was dose oo the hecb of his rnrmir\ hot when he 
readied the top of the ridge whence Bayard had taken 
hb leap he very plainly saw he could not follow, so he 
rode slowly down into the valley bdow. fjookii^ up 
at the (ace of the diff on the odier sidc^ he saw Aat 
it was an impracticable ascent, and at once he set Im 
soldiers to work till they had hewn him a flight of steps 
in the solid rock, and above these a carriage-way. 
The soldiers set to m-ork, and soon the army reached 
the top of the steep cliff; but the weather was hot 
and the work had been hard, and when the men 
reached the heights they cried out for water and mur- 
mured against their emperor. Then Charlemagne 
prayed that water might be sent for his poor soldiers, 
and struck the rock with his lance. A spring gushed 
out abundantly ; and ever since the fountain of Charle- 
magne has trickled from the top of the cliff to the 
bottom of the valley. 

When I reached the top of the ridge the view was 
still finer. I found a farm on the top, and on the 
other side a steep descent with the road to Ciney 
lying below. I crossed this when I reached the bottom, 
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and luckily met a woman going towards Dinant^ for 
I felt puzzled how to steer my course. There were 
many turnings leading in v^ous ways, but I could see 
no trace of the citadel of Dinant. I had a charming 
walk through lanes and across fields, and climbed again, 
till at last I found myself on the verge of the cliff that 
overhangs the church, and close to the hanging garden 
of the T6te d*Or. It is a very charming and varied 
walk, and I recommend every one to try it spite of the 
rickety bridge at the bottom of the valley of the 
Leffe. 

In the afternoon we took the steamer and went to 
Poilvache, or rather to the landing-place of Houx, at 
the foot of the rock on which the castle stands. Houx 
looked as much like a toy village as ever. It was 
difficult to believe that it could boast 300 inhabitants, 
for after landing we met only a couple of children and 
some goats before we began the steep ascent to Poil- 
vache. We heard that some large celts in the museum 
at Namur were found at Houx. 

The narrow turning near the little church, with its 
square tower and stumpy spire, and the modern chateau 
of the Count de Ldvignan, led us up a rugged but 
picturesque glen, with small stone hovels on the left of 
the little stream trickling down to the Meuse below, 
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and a wood on the right, which gave us some shadow 
as we climbed. Soon the hovels ceased, and a lofty 
green hill rose beside us. Presently we had to leave 
the shelter of the wood, with its gay fringe of wild 
blossoms. It was easy enough to get across the 
narrow brook, and we mounted the green ascent on 
our left. 

The castle of Poilvache is much higher up than it 
seems from below, and on this side the ascent is steep 
and toilsome, especially in intense sunshine; but we 
were amply repaid by the views we got — sometimes of 
dark gorges behind us, where the pine-trees looked 
black in the softness of their sombre colour ; sometimes 
charming peeps of the Meuse. When we reached the 
shoulder of the lofty hill the river lay beneath us, wind- 
ing like a silver serpent through the landscape towards 
Dinant. We entered across what must have been an 
immense moat or ditch, in front of a crumbling tower. 
From below we had seen a few towers and some 
curtain walls between, built on the very verge of the 
lofty rock that overhangs the river, but we were utterly 
amazed at the extent of ground covered by the remains 
of this castle, some of them still standing firm and 
upright in the shape of walls and towers. A whole 
day might be pleasantly spent in these ruins, there is 
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so much to examine and discover. A tall old peasant 
in a blouse came up and showed us the cistern and the 
prison, and some certainly wonderful vaults, the extent 
of which is unknown, as hitherto they have been choked 
with the fallen (Ubris ; but the present proprietor has 
begun to excavate, and it is said there is good reason 
to suppose that subterranean passages have existed, 
leading down to the Meuse. These would have made 
communication easy with the tower of Crfevecoeur 
opposite. Farther on we came to a tesselated pavement 
which had been discovered a few weeks before our visit. 
There is a wonderful well here, which is said to 
have reached the foot of the rock itself. Now it is 
half-choked with rubbish, but is firm and solid enough 
to last for ever. 

The ruins cover such an immense space of ground 
that it seemed quite a journey to reach the old windows 
that overhang the Meuse. The view from here is beau- 
tiful, but it is a dizzy look-down from the crumbling 
wall ; for, though this is partly clad with ivy and 
brambles, yet these form no protecting screen, — they 
seem to hang in air. The rock goes down sheer to the 
river below. The sky threatened rain, and the storm 
effects, constantly changing as the masses of vapour 
blew here and there, were very grand. Opposite us. 
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on the right, is Moulins, and but for the wooded hiUs 
we must see Montaigle, the ancient rival of Poilvadie^ 
perched like an eagle on its rock. On the left are 
Bouvignes and Cr^vecoeur, and below is the broad 
beautiful Meuse, winding its graceful way between 
lofty, tree-covered crags or bare rocks, with tufts of 
scanty herbage here and there. 

On the right it curves abruptly, and one soon loses 
sight of it, but on the left one can follow its windings 
for some distance. On the opposite side of the little 
glen by which we had mounted is the ruined Tour de 
Monnaye. It seems to be perfectly inaccessible, perched 
on the side of the rock. The origin of the name 
Poilvachc is much disputed. According to some au- 
thorities, it was taken from Pont des Vaches, while 
others say Pille -Vaches is more likely. All seem to 
agree that at one time it was a nest for brigands 
and marauders, and also that it was originally built by 
those wonderful heroes of the Ardennes and its neigh- 
bourhood, Les quatre fils Aymon. It was in the vast 
subterranean vaults of Poilvache that Renaud de Mont- 
auban, mounted on the magic horse Bayard, more than 
once escaped the vengeance of Charlemagne. Our 
brown -faced, black -eyed guide was eloquent on this 
subject. He seemed to think that, as foreig^ners, we 
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could never have heard either of the sons of Aymon 
or of Charlemagne. 

" Look you," he said, " Charlemagne was a great 
king, an emperor even, and it was wrong of Renaud 
to kill his nephew BertheloL Without doubt, the 
emperor, this great Charlemagne, had to revenge the 
death of his nephew, and when the four brothers came 
flying to their castle of Foilvache on the back of this 
wonderful horse he at once came after them. But he 
did not take Renaud. — No," he shook his head vehe- 
mently, and flung both arms out towards the vaults ; " No, 
he did not take him. For why " — a group of visitors 
to the ruins had joined us, and he looked round on us 
all triumphantly — " for why, because Renaud had taken 
refuge in those wonderful vaults — vaults which reach 
down to the Meuse, and they are there, mon Dieu ! 
the vaults are always there." 

Brambles flaunt their long red arms over the round 
towers, and a perfect wilderness of wild blossoms carpets 
the spaces between the broken walls and arches. Foil- 
vache is not so picturesque a ruin as Montaigle, because 
it is on more level ground, but it is more interesting. 

There seems to have been constant warfare be- 
tween the houses of Luxembourg and Namur for the 
possession of this important fortress, till, in the middle 
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of the fourteeath ceatuiy, the men of Dinant took 
it by stratagem, and laid it in ruins. The castle had 
been blockaded for some days, when one momiiig 
a party sallied forth before daybreak by one of 
the subterranean outlets in order to " lift " some 
cattle as supplies for the garrison. The Dinantaii 
surprised these plunderers and put them all to the 
sword, so that not one escaped to cany the news to 
the castle. The Dinantais had learned the pass-woid 
from one of the butchered cow-stealers, and they soon 
collected in Dinant and its environs a quantit^r of oow 
and sheep skins, and disguising themselves in these, as 
soon as it grew dusk they climbed the heights of 
Poilvache. Driving before them a herd of beeves and 
sheep, they slowly approached the walls. At the pass- 
word the portcullis was raised and the drawbridge 
lowered, and the Dinantais entered the fortress, concealed 
among the animals they imitated, and closely followed 
by a band of 500 soldiers. The castle was taken and 
partly destroyed, but some years after was ceded to the 
Count of Namur, and was rebuilt before the close of 
the century. About seventy years later it was again 
besi^ed by the Dinantais and the men of Huy, under 
the command of the warlike Bishop of Li^e, Jean de 
Heinsbet^, and once more its defences were shattered. 
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In 1654 the Free Lances of Henry II. of France, 
after the destruction of Bouvignes, completed the fall 
of Poilvache. 

I have never seen a ruin which gives so full an idea 
of the power of these fierce tyrants of the Middle Ages. 
Placed so high and far away from any human habita- 
tion, so large that it must have been a little town in 
itself, and showing such an alarming amount of solid 
constructions in the way of underground galleries, 
vaults, and prisons, one feels how the spirit of Georges 
Sand would revolt among the ruins of Poilvache, one 
only of the numberless remnants of tyranny that throng 
the heights and valleys of the Meuse, and the Ardennes. 

We came down the cliff by a less steep road, on the 
side nearest Yvoir, bordered by fir-trees. The view 
from this side is extensive, but not so varied as it is on 
the other. 

We had intended to try and find our way across 
country to Dinant from the other side of Poilvache, but 
we had been so long exploring the ruins that it had 
grown late, and I was so tired that we agreed to wait 
beside the river till the steamer returned from Namur. 

As we sat on the low wall between the river and 
the road, we noticed the remarkable conformation of 
the rock. The strata lie in huge curved lines. For 
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some time we sat in most delicious peac^ watching the 
changing light on the water. Presently some cows came 
up the road. An old man and woman walked some 
way behind them^ with happy restful faces. They 
looked as if they had truly gone hand in hand thiou|^ 
life helping each other. All at once the stillness was 
broken. There was the sound of a fife and drum. A 
group of untidy -looking men, with a train of children 
after them, came out of the little caSi near the 
landing-place. They did not walk very steadily^ and 
they went into a still more wretched little cafe dose 
by. Presently they came out again, and went back to 
the first caf6, making most discordant squeaking and 
drumming. We were told that it was the village fSte 
of Houx, and that " the band," as it was called, would 
enjoy itself by going about from caf6 to caf6 as long as 
it was able, a monotonous round of fife and drum and 
gouttes. We were glad to see the steamer coming up 
from Yvoir. As we go home we watch the sun set 
behind the hill ; the trees above fling down dark reflec* 
tions in the water ; the moon is shining ; and Crivecceur 
stands out boldly on our right. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BOUVIGNES — MONTAIGLE AND ITS LEGEND. 

It is difficult to believe that the silent, sleepy, grass- 
grown village of Bouvignes was once a considerable 
Walloon town, a powerful rival of its audacious neigh- 
bour, Dinant-sur-Meuse. 

The two places lie so nearly opposite one another, 
that one can imagine how they used to frown mutual 
defiance across the broad beautiful Meuse, from their 
rival towers of Mont Orgueil and Cr^vecoeur, perched 
on the limestone crags above each town. 

The copires of Dinant seem to have often got the 
worst of it in these encounters with their rivals ; they 
were a brave, generous, but turbulent race. At the time 
when Dinant was so hotly besieged by Philip the Good 
and his fierce son Charles the Rash, the townsmen of 
Bouvignes sent a herald imploring their neighbours 
to be reasonable and to submit themselves to their 
sovereign ; but the Dinantais contemptuously hanged 
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the messenger, and continued to insult the Duke of Bur- 
gundy.until he razed their dty to the ground, and actual^ 
flung 800 of the contumacious townsmen into the Heuae. 
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The people of Bouvignes were cruel and revengeful 
too ; for as the bodies floated past them down the 
Meuse, some still struggling for life, the Bouvignais 
stood on the bank and thrust the poor creatures who 
tried to get on shore back into the water again. 

The two towns had an intense rivalry in the 
manufacture of the brass and copper wares famous 
throughout Europe, till this fatal destruction of Dinant, 
by the name of Dinanteries. 

But there must have been more vitality in Dinant 
than in Bouvignes, for the latter has dwindled into a 
mere village without special industries or manufactories 
since its destruction by the French in the time of Henry 
IL, while Dinant, though it too suffered at the same 
period, has risen from its ruins into a cheerful brisk 
little town, pleasant to look at and to live in. 

Bouvignes lies in quaint desolation beneath the 
ruined tower of Crdvecceur ; but the remains of forti- 
fications — a gateway, and especially a grand old gabled 
Spanish house on the grass -grown Place, The Cha- 
tellenie — tell that it has a history of its own, and 
make one willing to believe the assertion that it could 
once have mustered 15,000 fighting-men when need 
required. 

One day our ever-kind and thoughtful friend said 
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to us, " I introduced you to Chateau Walzia ; I will 
now show you the ruins of Montaigle." So, oa a 
bright afternoon we started, with F^lix for driver, and 
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" Jim " the dachshund, now gravely seated beside his 
master in the roomy carriage. 

Bouvignes looked charming as we drove through it 
on our way to Montaigle, with its unexpected alleys and 
turnings full of bright effects, peeps of the sparkling 
river and limestone crags on the opposite bank, and 
groups of picturesque people who seemed to be stand- 
ing or sitting just where figures were wanted to perfect 
the scene. Quaint and amusing pictures appeared at 
every turn. One woman had set her wash-tub on a 
heap of manure just within a doorway overshadowed 
by a vine, and she left her hard rubbing now and then 
to smack her little boy for some misconduct or other. 

We stopped to look at the view on the Mouse, 
which one of our artist friends was painting. On the 
opposite side of the river lived the inquisitive pig 
represented in the illustration on the next page; he 
was a pig of character and observation — a respectable 
and domestic pig — in no way resembling his cousins 
the wild boars of the Ardennes. His custom of 
an afternoon was to sit in his stone sty, his paws 
falling negligently over the edge, his ty^s twinkling 
with satisfaction — ^^solacing himself at times with a 
drink out of his pan — watching the skittle-players. 
He would grunt his approval, so it would seem, when 
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any specially good bit was made. When skittles vc 
not going on he used to watch the passers-by I 




quisitively. The engraving is from the painting in 
the Royal Academy, in which Mr. R. B. Browning 
has immortalised this pig of pigs. 
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After leaving Bouvignes the valley widened and 
the road no longer kept so closely beside the Meuse, 
although it followed its course as far as Moulins ; then 
it took an abrupt westerly turn into the valley of the 
Molign6e, a valley bordered by limestone cliffs, with a 
bright little river which goes sparkling and singing 
along beside us, sometimes half hidden by gray willow- 
trees, that bend thirstily over it, as if trying to keep it 
for themselves. As the road turns abruptly, the valley 
narrows and the limestone rocks project in huge gray 
shoulders through the birch-trees that clothe the sides. 

Long shadows are stealing down the sides of the 
cliffs, and the little river shows golden through the 
willows as the light reaches it from the glow on the 
cliffs above. The road winds continually in and out 
as it follows the course of this lively little stream ; it 
seems as if some huge man of middle-age were trying 
to walk in step with a blithe skipping maiden not yet 
in her teens. But all at once our attention is drawn 
from the river and the exquisite variety of scenery which 
its wayward course creates in the valley. 

Our driver turns round on his seat and points with 
his whip, and as he considers himself the best coachman 
in Belgium, we feel bound to listen to F^lix. 

" See there, ladies " — he is pointing to an enormous 
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rock on the right that towers high in air — ^^VTi la 
Roche aux Corbeaux." He cracks his whip loudly, 
and a black crowd of crows rises from the rode; 
there must be hundreds of the noisy cawing crea- 
tures. They career round and round for some min- 
utes, then they return to their favourite haunt ¥GSaL 
looks as if he expects to be clapped for his conjuring 
feat, and drives on with a smile of triumph. The green 
meadow on the right, through which the river danced 
along, was purple here with autumn crocus. We got 
out and gathered some ; and one of our companions 
climbed up into the wood on the right and brought 
down treasures of the rich-hued glossy berries of 
Gueldres rose, with leaves of every exquisite tint dying 
daily in fresh beauty as the month draws to a dose. 
But the crags grew barer on the right, the valley looked 
wilder, almost as if it were unvisited, and soon we saw, 
down in a hollow on the left, beside the river, a half- 
ruined mill. The cliff rose abruptly behind it, thickly 
wooded, and a sudden turn in the road brought the 
rocks in front also ; the mill seemed niched in its dark 
deserted corner, and a white mist that rose from the 
water clung round the thatch of the lonely house. We 
asked if any one lived there. Felix shook his head, 
and looked unusually serious. 
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" Ma foi, no," he said ; " I should think not ; it has 
been empty these six years." 

"What happened to the last owner?" I asked. I 
thought there must surely be a history belonging to 
the weird, ghost-like habitation. 

Felix shrugged his shoulders. " He, madame ? — 
well, he speculated and ruined himself. Then he died, 
and his wife died too." 

He whipped up his horses, and drove along as if he 
thought I ought to be satisfied ; but my interest was 
not nearly quieted. 

" But, F^lix," I said, " it looks a likely place for busi- 
ness. Why is the mill empty — why did not some other 
miller take it when the last tenant died V 

" Ah, bah ! so they did, one or two ; but no one 
stays there, and now it is going to ruin — there seems a 
curse on it." 

We all looked at one another ; there was certainly a 
ghost at the bottom of this mystery. 

" F^lix," I said, feeling rather afraid he might laugh 
at me, " is the mill haunted ? There is perhaps some 
spirit that shows itself and frightens people away." 

F^lix did laugh — a hearty guffaw ; he also turned 

round, and gave me a keen look to see if I were in 

earnest 

F 
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" Ma foi, madame/' he cried, " there may be a ghost 
for all I know ; but if there is one, it is the ghost called 
want of money that keeps buyers from such a dilapi- 
dated place." 

He laughed again, as if he thought he had quite 
laid my fears, and we drove on towards Montaigle. 

The road becomes yet more wild and romantic ; 
the continual sweeps made by the sudden turns of the 
valley, and the lofty, sometimes perpendicular crags, 
give a constant variety of scene. All at once — the 
valley widens as it turns — we come in sight of Mont- 
aigle ; perched on the top of the lofty gray rocks, it 
seems to form a part of them, and to menace the green 
valley that surrounds it; for the rock of Montaigle 
rises from a green belt of meadow through which the 
river circles. On one side the ruins form a long gray 
facade partly clad in ivy and clematis wreaths, crim- 
soning leaves with tufts of white blossom ; the remnants 
of many towers show here and there, and the watch- 
tower stands out grandly on the highest point of gray 
crag. At the foot of this lofty mass of rocks are 
black marble works, with men busy at a sort of saw- 
mill ; cattle are grazing in the meadow. We stood 
looking at the striking picture while we waited for a 
guide to the ruins. They are kept locked up, or 
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doubtless, bit by bit, the stones would be carried away 
to build cottages in the little village below. 

But, if we thought the old ruin grand, frowning 
down from its lofty perch, we thought it lovely when 
we had climbed the steep a3cent and found ourselves 
in what was the great entrance court On both sides 
are broken fern-grown steps leading to underground 
vaults, many of which are still perfect ; other steps, 
wreathed with a wealth of clematis in full blossom, and 
rich with tufts of rare fern peeping out of mouldering 
chinks in tantalising fashion, lead upwards ; but when we 
tried to carry away some of the lovely ferns as memories 
of our visit, we found them far too deeply rooted. 

" The last time I was here," said the friend who 
bad brought us to Montaigle, " such a charming girl 
guided us over the ruins — a pretty bright creature ; I 
hoped we should have seen her to-day." He turned 
to our guide, a pleasant -looking young fellow, and 
asked him what had become of Rosalie. 

The young fellow looked sad ; then he said abruptly, 
** Rosalie was my sister, and she is dead." 

The sudden tidings threw a gloom over our sun- 
shine ; on inquiry we heard that Rosalie had married 
a year ago, and that she had died quite lately in giving 
birth to a child. 
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" Poor little Rosalie ! she was so gay, so simple/* 
our friend said ; '' she seemed to shed a charm oirer 
the old place." 

We went on up the flight of broken fern -grown 
steps to the upper part of the castle ; here we found 
a spacious grassed chamber garlanded with ivy and 
clematis, bright golden and rosy blossoms twinkling 
here and there underfoot From the open gap in the 
walls where windows had been, we got a fine view over 
the valley, out of which rises the rock of Montaigle. 
Our friend became so rapt in gazing at the landscape 
— perhaps thinking of Rosalie — and taking no heed of 
where he was, that a gust of wind lifted his hat from 
his head and whirled it into the valley below. 

There was a diligent search, for the hat was a 
favourite with its owner, and we heard that the guide 
who took us over the ruins searched for days after- 
wards about the spot, but without success ; doubtless 
some enterprising jackdaw — for these chattering birds 
haunt the castle — will this year bring up a young 
family in a new kind of nest. 

Jim sniffed and hunted about, and got into all sorts 
of strange places, while we climbed still higher among 
the ivy- and bramble-cumbered ruins till we found 
ourselves in the watch-tower ; it is a giddy look down 
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from this, but there is an extended view over the 
country round. Since this visit to Montaigle, Jim, in 
one of his adventurous exploits, fell from a high rock 
into the road as he was following his master, and was 
taken up for dead ; but I am happy to say he recovered, 
and is now as well as ever. 

With all its advantages of strength and of natural 
position, Montaigle seems chiefly to have offered passive 
resistance in the wars of the period. There is no 
record that it plundered or attacked towns or fortresses; 
it seems to have been peaceably inhabited till the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when the inhabitants 
of Dinant and of Lifege, then in revolt against Philip of 
Burgundy, stormed and sacked the castle and set it on 
fire. After this Montaigle passed into the hands of the 
reigning Duke, and was garrisoned by Burgundian 
soldiers. A worse fate, however, was in store for the 
fortress. About the middle of the sixteenth century the 
army of Henry II. of France, commanded by the Duke 
of Nevers, after taking the town of Bouvignes, pushed 
on to attack Montaigle. 

But the garrison had received orders to abandon 
the fortress, and the French entered it without contest. 
These Vandals first pillaged it of all worth taking, and 
then, rolling some barrels of gunpowder into the courts, 
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they set fire to them and blew the castle into its present 
state of ruin. 

Coming down the ruined grass-grown steps, we 
found our way into a lower court, on one side of which 




is the well scooped in the solid rock, to a depth, it is 
said, of upwards of eighty feet This well is a picture 
of beauty. Within it long ribands of hart's-tongue — 
now a golden green in the afternoon sunshine — stretch 
down, scenting the water far below, and other and 
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rarer ferns show their delicate fronds in the chinks of 
its stonework. Our guide flung down a stone ; it 
seemed a long pause before we heard its dull plunge, 
and to this came a strangely audible echo. One after 
another we all bent over the rickety parapet, which is 
heightened with sods and earth, and called out a word 
or a sentence, and back came the sound with rapid 
and vivid distinctness ; it seemed as if some imprisoned 
creature must lurk in the fern -throated abyss. Not 
far from the well, on the wall which surrounds this part 
of the ruins, is a solitary tower, said to have been the 
prison ; it has an ominous name — La Tour des Pendus. 

One of the subterranean vaults is very large, and 
over it, in one of the towers, was the entrance to the 
oubliette. In this corner of the castle, on the platform 
beside this vault, a lady about fifty years ago built a 
little chilet, and passed several summers here with her 
children, spending her time and her money among the 
poor and suffering in the village at the foot of the rock. 

Our guide showed us the drawbridge, connecting 
the donjon with the tower in which was the cistern ; 
also he showed us where had been the chapel. The 
buildings were evidently on a large scale and very 
complete. Some years ago, about seventy large stone 
balls were found in the lowest story of one of the 
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towers. But there is nothing warlike in the present 
aspect of Montaigle. It is a most graceful and flower- 
laden ruin ; even the briers and brambles seem checked 
from a too rampant growth to give place to delicate 
sprays of small-leaved ivy, crimson-leaved clematis witfi 
starry flowers, while tiny blossoms and minute fem 
fronds enamel the crumbling yellow-gray of the mined 
stones and make a carpet under foot 

There is a romantic story belonging to Montaigl^ 
called the legend of Gilles de Berlaymont, who held 
the castle in the thirteenth century. 

Some miles north of the ruins of Montaigle is the 
Ch&teau of Bioulx. There was once a much older 
castle here, and there was deadly feud between its 
lord and the ch&telain of Montaigle. Amolf de Bioulx 
was much older than Gilles de Berlaymont ; he was a 
widower, with an only daughter of some eighteen years 
old — the fair Midone de Bioulx. Midone was an 
exquisite creature, loving, and gentle, and true; as 
simple as a daisy and as fair as a June lily. Her daric 
blue eyes beamed with lovely thoughts, and her golden 
hair circled a head fit for a cameo. Her mother had 
died when Midone was a baby, and most of her child- 
hood had been passed with her nurse Ursula, or when 
she received instruction from the chaplain, a grave old 
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priest Arnolf, lord of Bioulx, was a rough turbulent 
man ; a nnian of action^ with few words to spare ; his 
tongue's chief use was in giving orders, and in hurling 
blame on every one ; but, if he heard the word Mont- 
«iigle, or the name of Gilles de Berlaymont, then blame 
became execration, and he would swear fierce oaths 
that made his gentle daughter tremble when she heard 
them. In those days there was little for girls to read 
besides the chronicles of saintly lives and deeds. 
Midone's chief recreation was found in riding in the 
forest that then stretched from Bioulx to the banks of 
the Meuse. During these rides, and while she sat at 
her embroidery, she had often pondered the feud be- 
tween the two families ; as she grew older, it seemed 
to her sad and terrible. All her reading taught her 
that men should love one another, and yet the first 
command she had ever received from her father was 
to hate the cursed race of Montaigle. 

She thought of Gilles de Berlaymont as middle- 
aged and stern, like her father, and she often prayed 
that his heart might soften, so that peace might 
reign between the two families. She pitied Berlay- 
mont too ; for Ursula, her nurse, who was garrulous, 
and a gossip besides, had told her how the lord of 
Montaigle lived alone in his castle, and that he had 
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help Vnrg fioce and saengc She called to 
mind facv seu^oot her om iotercesaoa iar prisoocfs 
and ciefiaqocnts preiaxLed widt her £idier, and she 
jinddered En tfrnrfcrng ham tembiie a fvffiatt Gilles de 
Berlaytcoct most be. la truth , the sveet maiden 
thought of him as a kind cf ontamed sxraigc. to be 
aTOidcd like a vild beast. 

It chanced cae day that the lord of Montage, 
Gtllcs ce BerlaymoQt. was joumcyicg towards Namur 
when he met a company on horseback — two serving- 
men, a lacv. and her attendant One of the attendants 
spoke to her mistress as BerLax-mont drew up beside 
the road to let the lady pass : as she passed, he looked 
at her. The lady looked also ; their e>-es met, and 
their hearts spoke through their eyes 

Midone de Bioulx had heard of the prowess and 
chivalry of the lord of Montaigle, but she had not 
been told that he was young, and that be was as 
handsome as he was brave ; but Gilles de Beriaymont 
was struck as by magic — he felt that he had never 
dreamed of so lovely a lady as this beautiful girl who 
sate her horse thus gracefully. 

He was about to address her, and then he saw the 
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arms of Araolf de Bioulx on the retainers' coats, and 
he passed on with a haughty salutation. 

When Midone reached the castle of Bioulx, she 
went at once to her nurse's chamber, without as much 
as waiting to be disencumbered of her riding gear. 

" Nurse," she said, with some show of anger spark- 
ling in her dark blue eyes, " why did you not tell me 
that the lord of Berlaymont is good and beautiful 
and young 1 All this time you have let me think of 
him as a monster." 

Ursula crossed herself, and pressed her thin lips 
together. She was garrulous, but she was far too wise 
to put visions of handsome young men before her 
darling's mind. 

" Handsome, is he f " she said, tossing her head 
till its tall cone-like cap seemed likely to fall off; 
"bless your sweet eyes, Midone, all men look hand- 
some when armed cap-i-pie. I would be sorry to 
have chosen my Ralph when he was in steel bonnet 
and buff jerkin." 

Midone turned away ; her excited angry mood 
puzzled her; she had never felt so strangely before. 

" At least he looks good," she said ; " garb cannot 
alter expression — he looks good and tender too — 
tenderer than I had thought a man could look;" but 
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with the words, a hot flush mounted to her forehead, and 
though her face was turned away the watchful duenna 
saw \i-ith alarm the little ear crimson in an instant 

Ursula iK-as a wise woman, considering her limited 
chances of gaining wisdom ; but her sudden alarm 
clouded her judgment 

•• GvxhI and beautiful is he ? — the Evil One can 
assume any shape he likes, my child. He looked 
tender did he, Midone ? — then he is a serpent as well 
,15 a thir^tinc ticer. Yes — ves, it would suit him well to 
sci--e uiv*n you, or Father Peter, or me, or any one held 
dc,\r by ni\* lorvi Kiron, and to keep us captive till a 
lu\i\y n\n<or.i >\a5 jviid for our release. He is an imp 
of Satan. i< G-.y.cs ce Rerlaymont : do you suppose my 
Umu the l\;:on >\ou\i hate him if he were good ? Pray 
hcuon, ir.y chi'.o. th,;t the E\-il One docs not inspire 
vou to viirVor tVo:r. vour noMe father." 

Msoio:*.o viivi r.v^t answer : she was puzzled and 
lvij^lo\Ov;. a:\; she >\:5hed she had held her peace, for 
«o\i i:,;\ r :>;;:'. a a\ orrcvi that the weather was not fit 
ivM iuiji>4;, ,;!u; on the o.av after it was found that 
MuiiMios j\;liiv*> \\.;s :r.v'!:s:vsovi, sc* the maiden was 
louxxl to Ko:*.:ont horself uith the exercise she could 
j;et on i!u* l\it:lK':r.vn:s of the oa>tle. 

M..in:imo ihv* um\; %^t' Uv:'.a\ :v.ont had ridden on 
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towards Namur. But all the way he rode something 
was tugging at his heartstrings. After a few days* 
absence he came back to Montaigle ; and his people 
noticed that he had grown pale and sad, his appetite 
failed him, and at night he tossed his huge limbs on 
his hard bed and wished for day. For it seemed at 
first to him that it was a cowardly sin to love Midone ; 
he ought rather to despise a daughter of the hated De 
Bioulx. He longed to pick a quarrel with some other 
of his fierce neighbours, so as to drive away the tor- 
menting memory of Midone. 

But love conquered. Why should he hate this sweet 
lady because his father and uncles had hated her rela- 
tives ? Once more he took the road towards Namur, 
and once again he met the fair Midone. This time he 
spoke to her, and she gave him a courteous answer, and 

■ 

blushed under his ardent gaze. " I am right," she 
thought ; " he is beautiful — poor old nurse would think 
so if she saw him." But Ursula lay sick, and Midone 
for once was not anxious for her nurse's speedy recovery. 
De Berlaymont went home rejoicing. It seemed to 
him that fate was propitious, or he should not have 
had the rare good fortune thus again, as it were by 
chance, to meet his beloved. Poor enamoured Gilles, 
there was really little chance in the matter, for the 
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gentle Midone had wished ardently to see him again, 
and every day since Ursula's illness began she had ridden 
forth to the spot where she had met the enemy of her 
race. Midone told herself she was not moved by idle 
curiosity ; it seemed to her simply right and wise to 
assure herself that she was wrong and her father right 
about the lord of Berlaymont If she went to meet 
him fortified by prayer, it would not be possible for the 
Evil One to cast a glamour over her senses ; she should 
see him as he really was. And yet something — Midone 
told herself it was maidenly shyness — kept her from 
confiding her holy purpose even to Father Peter. 

She, too, after this meeting, went home in a dream 
of radiant joy. He was good, she was sure of it ; and 
when her father saw his beautiful loving eyes, he would 
forget the old hatred, and there would be peace between 
the two houses. And then Midone's colour deepened, 
and she urged her horse on quickly towards the castle 
of Bioulx. 

There was no hesitation in the mind of De Berlay- 
mont. He must have Midone for his wife — he could 
not live without her. " Surely," his love-cIouded reflec- 
tion said, " De Bioulx is not a fool ; he can never hope 
to take Montaigle by force of arms ; and yet, if he 
gives me his daughter, it becomes for ever the appan- 
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age of his descendants. I will not do things hastily ; 
but Midone must be my wife." 

He waited in the hope of again meeting his beloved ; 
but Ursula had recovered, and with renewed health came 
renewed vigilance, and Midone's rides were now confined 
to the forest through which runs the brook Annevoie. 

After one or two attempts to see Midone, De Ber- 
laymont found that he could wait no longer, and he 
sent by a trusty messenger to the lord of Bioulx his 
proposals for the hand of his daughter. The letter 
was delivered to the baron just before the midday meal, 
when hunger had made him even more fiery than usual. 
He read the letter, and then he raged and swore like 
a madman ; he tore his beard, and sputtered forth 
oaths that made some of his roughest followers wince ; 
after which he ordered the bearer of the letter to be 
hanged on the highest battlements. Father Peter, how- 
ever, who had just come into the hall to say grace, 
and stood in the doorway pale with horror at the torrent 
of profanity that flowed from his patron's lips, slipped 
quickly away and warned the men of Montaigle of 
their danger. Then, hurrying back into the hall, he 
saw that Ursula had been summoned, and was stand- 
ing pale and trembling as if with palsy before the mad 
baron. 
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ry^auty ; she ne^'ccteii her c:rcs5. her goIJcn hair hung 
fii'ifjrd^rt'i on her shoulders. She longed to s<e Gilles 
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de Berlaymont, and she knew that her longing was 
hopeless. She dared not venture on the road to 
Namur ; for in those troublous times it was not safe to 
ride along the highroad without some armed followers, 
and she dreaded that these would have received orders 
to attack the lord of Berlaymont if they should chance 
to meet by the way. 

There was a shrine in the forest of Annevoie beside 
the brook of that name, and one day Midone, telling 
her maids she was going to pray in the chapel, left 
them seated beneath the shade of the trees, and followed 
the windings of the brook. Soon she reached the little 
rustic building, and, kneeling before the altar, she 
prayed for happiness ; but her thoughts wandered, and 
all unconsciously she began to trace with her finger on 
a moss-grown stone the name of De Berlaymont. All 
at once there rose up beside her the form of a tall man. 
A lai^e cloak wrapped him round so as entirely to hide 
his form, and a lai^e flapping hat hid his face all but his 
bushy black beard. Midone rose up hastily, and hurried 
out of the chapel; but the stranger followed her closely. 

Drawn by some spell, against her better judgment, 
Midone turned and looked at him. '' Do not fly/' be 
said ; and then flinging himself at her feet, he cried 
out passionately, *' I am a friend." 

G 
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His voice thrilled Midone with ecstasjr ; she tamed 
red and then pale, and gazed with eager eyes as he 
flung oflf his di^^ise and showed that he was De 
Berlaymont She clasped her hands and made cue 
step towards him ; but she could not speak. 

^ Beloved/' he said, ** fear nothing, but trust youisdf 
to me, and we will fly to Montaigle. Am I not the 
chosen of your heart ? Your father will rdent when he 
sees that you love me. Trust me, beloved Midone." 

Midone burst into tears. 

'' Heaven direct met" she said ; ^ I know not what 
to do." 

De Berlaymont did not wait for further answer. 
He clasped her in his arms, and, shrouded in his cloak, 
placed her before him on the horse which he had tied 
to a tree close by, and rode away with her to Montaigle. 
Midone's damsels waited and waited, and then searched 
anxiously for their mistress through the forest 

But the news soon reached the Ch&teau de Bioulx 
that Midone had fled to Montaigle ; and, indeed, Gilles 
de Berlaymont had no wish for concealment when 
Midone had become his wife. 

When the baron learned that his daughter had fled 
with her lover, he swore that he would not sleep till he 
had taken vengeance on De Berlaymont He summoned 
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his men-at-arms and bade them get ready to start at 
once for Montaigle. Accordingly he set out at night- 
fall, and before dawn he had reached the valley of the 
Molignde. Soon he made a fierce attack on the 
fortress ; arrows and darts flew like hail, and red-hot 
missiles fell hissing on the battlements. But De 
Berlaymoiit had not allowed himself to be surprised. 
The battlements of Montaigle were manned with fight- 
ii^-men, and when the assailants scrambled like cats 
up the steep rock and gained the ramparts, the de- 
fenders shot them down like pigeons, and they fell back 
wounded and dying into the river below. De Bioulx 
urged them on, and twice they bravely scaled this im- 
pregnable rock, and mounted the battlements which 
rose from it bristling with lances. In vain — they were 
thrust down with lance and sword thrusts, or blinded 
and stunned by flights of bolts and stones. 

When De Berlaymont saw this, he called for his 
horse, and, followed by his squires, he flew like a falcon 
down from the heights of Montaigle into the meadow 
below, and fell on the flying men of Bioulx. There 
was a fierce fight, a terrible slaughter ; the river ran 
red with blood ; but the men of Montaigle triumphed, 
and the followers of De Bioulx fled or were left bleeding 
and dying in the valley. 
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It was Midocse — pale and terror-stricken, her golden 
streamii^ oiner her shonldersv the sight of her 
husband and tadicr in mortal combat had agonised her 
gentle souL She flung hers^ on her knees, clasped 
her arms round her father, and implored him to forgive 
her and to give her back his love. 

De Berlaymont stood still, deeply mo\*cd by the 
sight of this angel of peace, an irresistible herald, he 
thought, of union between the two families. Surely De 
Bioulx would yield to her entreaty ? But Amolf de 
Bioulx was not to be appeased. Maddened with ra^e, 
he struck Midone fiercely with his sword, and the girl 
fell dead at his feet, her golden hair and white gown 
dabbled with blood. At this sight De Berlaymont felt 
the old hatred spring to life anew ; he threw himself 
with mighty force upon De Bioulx and plunged his 
sword into his heart ; the wretched father fell lifeless 
on the body of his child. 

Gillcs De Berlaymont left his desolate home ; the 
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scene of his brief happiness and of Midone's death had 
become intolerable; he gave up his possessions, and, 
putting on the Cross, went to fight the infidels in the 
Holy Land. 

But it has grown late while we have been pondering 
the sad fate of these lovers. Unwillingly we say good- 
bye to the charming ruins and the luxuriant wilderness 
of blossoms and beauty among the mouldering stones. 
As we drive home, the moon is setting behind the hills, 
purple-black in their depth of shadow ; poplar- trees 
against the hills are olive -tinted ; now a mist rises 
from the fields below, and a foreground of rich, newly- 
turned earth is chocolate in its warm colour. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
THE caSimjLC or tIve-ceixesl 




A rctv rrlcs trcic I>:&uit-s«r-Me«9e b tlie Chftteaiii of 
Veve-Cd^ed^. cgj c rtcc fesnc years ago, whOe still habit- 
ablc« by i:$ ovserk fee so apparent reasoo. unless it 
be becuLUK^ of the oixscure ye; fatal doom which has 
seemed to fcCIow the fortunes of those who dwelt 
within its massive old walls. 

We had already dri\'en along the road beside the 
lo^-ely Lesse ; now it was proposed to follow this route 
as far as Chiteau Walzin, and from thence to take an 
adventurous and almost unfircquented way to Vive 
through meadows and across rivers, so as to get Ae 
best possible idea of the scenery of the Lesse. 

Fording rivers in a cumbrous ckar-^-^ioHCt with fimr 
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horses, seemed at first a hazardous proposal, but we 
were assured there was no danger. 

The appointed morning looked heavy, and threatened 
rain — one of the 
party said she 
hoped there might 
be a storm when 
we got to Vive, as 
she should like to 
see lightning flash 
and hear thunder 
roll through thede- 
scrted old rooms; 
others demurred 
about weather — 
but our friend, the 
bright organiser of 
the expedition, was 
hopeful and de- 
termined, and at 
ten o'clock the 
ckar-d-baac drove 
up to the door of the Hotel of the Golden Head. 

We were nine, and there was some little delay in 
arranging the party to the best advantage. Our 
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youngest lady and our three gentlemen were artists, 
and the other young lady was a poet It was there- 
fore necessary to distribute these gifted personages 
among our more matter-of-fact selves, so that we might 
glean a little inspiration by the way. 

Finally, two of the artists placed themselves on the 
front bench. Another — a quiet, philosophic individual 
— chose the driver as his compagmm de voyage ; our 
fair young muse perched herself on the high seat at the 
back, perhaps — who shall say? — to be nearer the clouds. 
However, she had a steady, middle-aged companion, 
our fourth artist ; so we felt that she would not be 
allowed to take an aerial flight '^ while rapt in visions 
high." After all, four prosaic middle-aged ladies found 
themselves vis-d-vis in the centre of the carric^e, sup- 
posed to be the safest place for the quietest and dullest 
part of the company. I am, however, inclined to think 
that these prosaic persons enjoyed themselves very 
much in their own way. 

Jim, that lovable and most sagacious beast, divided 
his time between the river and the carriage. 

Then the genial, dignified landlord of the hotel, 
surrounded by his daughters, wished us a prosperous 
journey, and we drove out of the courtyard. The 
drive out of Dinant along the beautiful gray -green 
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Meuse, with its lofty falaises crowned with trees, and 
the pretty town nestling into the side of the gray rocks, 
was as pleasant as possible, and we seemed also to be 
a cause of great admiration to the townsfolk. Soon 
we had passed through the cleft in the huge dark 
cliff, the Roche-4»-Bayard, and, parting from the 
Meuse where the Lesse joins it at Anseremme, we 
followed the course of this lovely Belgian river, perhaps 
the loveliest of any in the Ardennes, with the exception 
of the Ambl^ve. 

The valley is narrow ; our road runs close beside 
the river, within hearing of its pleasant song, only 
screened from it by slender-stemmed trees. Through 
these we see the wooded hills, opposite, rising to some 
height ; every now and then great gray rocks show 
among the green leafage. 

Overhead the trees nearly meet ; long bramble 
arms stretch out from the hedge on the right, and 
some of us have to duck and dodge so as to keep 
our hats on. 

The day has cleared : there is no hope of a thunder- 
storm at La V^ve, and the sun comes streaming 
warmly down upon us, for the lane we have been 
following ends suddenly beside the Lesse, and we 
must cross the river. The stream is deep and strong 
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to - day ; in a dry season it is much shallower, our 
driver says. 

However, our four horses flounder into it willingly, 
and we are soon dragged up to the top of the opposite 
bank. Jim swims gallantly across, and evidently enjoys 
his bath ; we clatter over the narrow bridge with an 
exquisite view up and down the river, in which the 
bushes marvellously reflect themselves. Here is a 
change of scene. We are in a green meadow, purpled 
with autumn crocus and circled half-way round with 
huge gray crags. Up the side of some of these are 
trained pear-trees, for there is a ch&teau near at hand 
belonging to a rich banker of Brussels. A little way 
on, the trees that clothe the base of the gray rocks 
have already changed colour, and over them the crags 
jut forward in grand round projections, like the en- 
trance towers of a baronial castle. 

Soon after this we reach the mill of Walzio. The 
river here divides into three, and a little way on, a per- 
pendicular ridge of red-brown rock rises abruptly from 
the dark wafer, crowned by the Chiteau de Walzin. 

The char-d-banc meantime had crossed the river 
again, and was sent back empty to fetch the stragglers, 
Jim going with it to see that all was right Presently 
we reached another green and crocus -pied meadow. 
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skirted by the ever- winding Lesse. But soon the 
valley narrowed again ; whichever way we looked 
rocks closed us in ; huge gray boulders, partly clothed 
with ivy, and among them the feathery green of birch- 
trees, the slender satin trunks telling white against the 
crags which overhung the grassy meadow across which 
we slowly drove. 

Some of us thought this must be like the Happy 
Valley of Rasselas, from which there was no outlet. 
The purple -stained grass, the flowered and berried 
hedges, the trees full of light and beauty ; the river 
singing its pleasant tune, and glistening merrily in the 
sunshine, — all spoke of almost Utopian peace ; only 
the stem gray rocks reminded us that reality lay in 
the world beyond them. 

And now we rouse up from dreams among the 
crocuses to cross the river again, some of us holding 
tightly to the carriage ; for though the stream is 
narrow, we jolt and shake considerably over the large 
stones in the river-bed ; and one of our middle-aged 
ladies is nervous, and does not enjoy the crossing as 
much as Jim does. 

We find a farm on the other side of the water, and 
learn that this is Chaleux. Some of us get down, and, 
wandering through the little garden and across a field 
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starred with wild-flowers, we come in sight of the rocks 
of Chaleux. 

These rocks are very impressive : huge gray masses 
of crag overhang the river below. A little boat mirrored 
in the water is moored here to ferry foot-passengers 
over. One of the rocks stands sideways, detached from 
the rest — a tall, tapering block, standing out like a 
Cleopatra's Needle from the lofty ridge behind it 

On one of these rocks stood the chilet which, 
tradition says, gave its name to the little village 
below. 

Many years ago, a charming girl of good family 
loved a handsome young peasant of the neighbour- 
hood, and met him in a little hut or chalet which he 
built for her on the top of the rocks. The meetings 
were discovered, and the girl was shut up by her angry 
parents in a convent at Dinant. One evening, however, 
she contrived to steal the key of the garden-gate, and, 
hurr>'ing across the fields, she followed the windings of 
the Lesse till they brought her at nightfall to the foot 
of the rock on which stood her lover's hut. She 
climbed the rock, and then, worn out with the fatigue 
of her long journey, she fell sound asleep on the floor 
of the chalet 

While she slept a violent storm arose ; the fierce 
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wind and rain lashed the river till, swollen beyond its 
bed, it overflowed on all sides, and became a mighty 
stream. The little hut, overthrown by the fury of the 
wind^ was whirled into the foaming torrent below, and 
borne along till it broke in pieces. 

The unhappy girl, roused by the uproar around her, 
had clasped her rosary firmly between both hands. 
She called on Notre Dame des Agonisants, but the 
torrent swept her away. 

Next morning her body was found hanging from a 
nut-tree by the miraculous rosary. 

The lord of the manor gave her body a fitting burial, 
and the lover became gardener to the monks of Waul- 
sart, near Dinant, and died some years after in the 
" odour of sanctity." 

Ever since this sad tragedy the little village at the 
foot of the cliff has been called Chaleux. 

Once more we have to cross the river, grown much 
wider here, and we land in a dale if possible more 
enchanting than any we have yet seen ; these long 
green valleys, with wood-crowned heights on either side, 
reminded us strangely of dales in the North Riding at 
home, though the gray rocks, showing here so constantly, 
were out of keeping with the reminiscence. 

This valley was carpeted even more thickly than 
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the others had been with exquimte pak pitfple crocot 
cups — ^with hearts of flame and stalks ol anow. The 
river traversed the valley, and, lookii^ back; we saw 
that the lofty rocks had closed us in — every now and 
then on the left across the water the dark side of the 
cliff parted and gave glimpses of a gorge purple in its 
shadow, opening into yet another valley, betrayed by 
the faint line of distant mist, and a twinkling, thread- 
like stream which came hurrying to feed the silver- 
shining Lesse. 

Our driver said there were wonderful caverns in 
some of these rocks, and also at Chaleux and Furfooz. 
One of these is the Trou des Nutons, said to be tenanted 
by tiny brown dwarfs, half- benevolent, half- malicious 
beings, but wondrously clever — ^a sort of Robin Good- 
fellows, judging by the pranks they play. They are 
specially kind to widows and orphans. Rock caverns 
are frequent through the Walloon country ; sometimes 
they are of large extent, as the famous grotto of Han 
sur Lesse and others. They have been much explored 
and discussed, and in some of them have been found 
fossil remains, bones of antediluvian animals, and also 
human bones and skulls, said to have belonged to the 
lowest type of mankind. 

And now our party has gathered together again, for 
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some of us have been busy plucking wild-flowers ; Jim 
runs in much excitement from one friend to another; 
and we find that the Lesse has made another sharp 
curve, and once more crosses our path. Here it is in 
front of us, bordered by low gray willows, and, as these 
open just before us, we see the pretty sparkling stream, 
and a meadow on its farther side. 

I believe we crossed the river eight times before we 
reached our journey's end, and we must certainly have 
looked very picturesque in these crossings, half in 
shadow, half in golden light, the four stout horses 
plunging and struggling, the gaily- painted carriage, 
etc., in the midst of the gray-green tree -bordered 
river. The sundry passages seemed safely enough 
accomplished ; but we afterwards learned that, spite 
of his genial demeanour and lively anecdotes, our 
driver's mind had not been completely at ease. " The 
horses might have taken to swimming," F^lix confessed 
to one of our artists, " and then we must have been 
carried down the river. No other driver in Belgium 
could have taken you through as I have done." 

Just before we reached the last ford we drove along 
such a narrow tree-cumbered road that it was well we 
had again left some of our party behind. We were 
only four in the vts-d-vis, and branches from either side 
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thrust themselves so across the carriage that it was 
evident they were not used to visitors. It is said that 
a stout branch lifted one of the occupants from the 
middle bench on to that in front (she was immediately 
christened " Flocon " by one of her companions) ; but 
this sounds too much like a legend of the romantic 
region. 

We were close to the ford when the horses started 
and went on rapidly, frightened at an apparition beside 
the road. There sat a man, as brown and uncanny as 
a Nuton, his black mane of hair mingled with a beard 
which seemed to reach his knees. He was surrounded 
by osiers and chippings from newly-made basket-work. 
As we passed he was at work upon one of the huge 
osier trays used for holding the flat fruit-tarts which 
Walloons devour in such astonishing quantities. Its 
bare ribs looked like an enormous starfish, as he held 
it in his hands under the shadow of the birch-trees. 

We had begun to cross the water for the last time, 
when we heard joyous cries from the stragglers we had 
left in a purple-starred meadow, and we saw them 
hastening towards us with their hands full of black- 
berry branches laden with berries. 

We were all rather tired by the long adventurous 
journey, and the ripe shining fruit was intensely refresh- 
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ing both to sight and taste ; it looked so lovely too, 
gleaming in tempting, many-coloured clusters on the 
thorny red arms. 

But we had not far to go now, and at a turn in the 
road there was a general exclamation of delight. There 
stood the square massive castle of Vive-Celles, cornered 
with round black-capped towers, frowning down on us 
from the hill it crowns. 

The hill is quite detached from the neighbouring 
falaises, and the position of the castle is one of much 
strength. 

Tradition says that Pepin d'Heristal came with his 
wife Plectruda, to consult St. Hadelin, the hermit of 
Celles, hard by — and, being charmed with the beauty 
of the country, he built a hunting-lodge on the hill of 
Vive in the year 685. The Normans destroyed this 
simple dwelling ; but about four hundred years later 
a vast castle was built at Vive, which became the 
property of the Beauforts. 

This strong fortress was attacked and burnt by the 

Dinantais in the wars of the period ; and the present 

castle, a smaller building, dates from the beginning of 

the fifteenth century. It is now the property of the 

Count de Liedkerke Beaufort. 

As the road descends we lose sight of the ch&teau 

H 
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s^^n, but soon we have passed the few cottages that 
form the village, and we are close to the entrance where 
once gates have been ;— one of the old stone posts lies 
prostrate, ivy fast growing over it ; and near this, we 
learned, was a stone, once in the castle wall itself, bear- 
ing this defiant inscription : — 

Veux-tu savoir qui Ton m'appdle, 
X merd viens au fort de CeUe 1 

The road on the left leads to the village called 
Celles, it is supposed, from the cell or cellule founded by 
the hermit Hadelin in the seventh century. The church 
of Celles is a large and very remarkable building of a 
very early period. The double crypt is very curious 
* and interesting, but we could not thoroughly explore it, 
as much of it was under water. The interior of the 
church is sadly destroyed by whitewash, but there are 
many curious tombs in it. The tomb of St Hadelin 
is in the chapel of the Sisters of St Vincent de Paul, a 
little way above the church. 

Coming back to the ruined entrance of the castle, we 
climbed up the ascent to a sort of grassed platform in 
front of the entrance. The artists seemed inclined to go 
into the deserted place and fall to work at once; but we, 
hungry ordinary mortals, demurred to this, and repre- 
sented that genius required the vulgar support contained 
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in the promising-looking hampers taken from our car- 
riage, which some men in blouses were carrying up the hill. 

Our dinner was soon spread under a huge tree ; the 
low stone wall round the grassed platform (really the 
top of the kitchen-garden wall belonging to the ch&teau) 
made a capital bench for some of us, and the rest sat 
on the grass. I think we all did fair justice to our 
simple feast — certainly we were very merry over it. 
One of our artists, the sunshine of our holiday, had the 
kindness to walk down to the little village below, to 
order coffee and cakes for a wind-up. 

After this we all dispersed into the chateau. We 
enter by an arched passage between the two gateway 
towers. This passage gives a half turn into a five-sided 
courtyard ; grass and nettles grow everywhere, and 
brambles cling over a rusty iron railing beside a flight 
of broken steps. There are doorways on every side, 
but the side under which we enter the courtyard is 
much longer than the rest. Across it runs a quaint 
open gallery of two stories. The fronts of the galleries 
are supported in the centre by a stout iron pillar, and 
are partly screened by a half-timbered parapet, from 
which the yellow plaster is mouldering away, showing 
patches of the red bricks which it has covered. From 
each gallery a series of rough black arches supports 
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Ae story above: The roof ran steeply, crowned with 
quaint dumney-stKk^ and dotted witb tiny dormer 




windows ; in the midst of these is a bclUturret, but the 
bell is there no longer. Yet, neglected and uncared-for 
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as the ch&teau looks from this point, we were not pre- 
pared for the desolation that lay within the house itself. 
Even as we went in, a feeling of weirdness came 
over us ; it seemed 

<< A dwelling-place, and yet no habitation ; 
A house, but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication." 

The first large room was strewn with books — 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish, Latin, and per- 
haps Greek, but almost all torn and defaced, left there, 
seemingly as worthless, lying in heaps against the wall 
and scattered about The paper hung from the walls 
like fluttering banners, and close by, in a small round 
chamber of one of the towers, was a large black box 
with gaping lid, full of manuscripts, the paper yellow 
with age. Close by another box stood open, showing 
piles of letters, and what seemed to be title-deeds and 
diaries, all discoloured and mouldering, and heaped in 
inextricable confusion. 

There were family photographs, too, one of a lovely 
girl, left to perish among the dust and squalor of the 
place, a companion of loathsome things ; for 

<< The centipede along the threshold crept ; 
The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle. 
And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept 
At every nook and angle." 
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It was terribly ghastly and desolate. We felt glad 
that a proposal to dine in one of the old rooms had not 
been carried out The artists had already set to woili^ 
one in the grass-grown courtyard, two in a deserted 
room upstsursy and the quiet philosopher among the 
bats in the top story of the quaint gallery, where long 
bunches of tobacco-leaves were hung up to diy — a sort 
of withered link with the outer world. Some of the 
ladies rested— one, our many-gifted scholar, seated her- 
self on the black box, and was soon absorbed in devour- 
ing the crabbed old MSS., one of which she afterwards 
told us^ bore the signature of Louis Quinze. 

Some of us wandered hither and thither, "some 
internal prompting bade me mount the gloomy stairs 
and lonely ;" but, however gloomy and lonely, I wished 
to be alone in the old place. It seemed the only way 
of linking myself to the intense desolation, and so of 
realising its meaning. 

Truly Hood's verses might have been written in the 

place — 

« No other sound or stir of life was there, 

Except my steps in solitary chamber. 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair. 

From chamber into chamber." 

Each flight of the " dreary stairs " carried me into a 
deeper sense of mystery, till I expected to find, lurking 
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in some inner room or forgotten comer, the Witness of 
the Past, the clue to the strange doom that has fastened 
on this fine old mansion. 

Near the top of the first staircase a curious teisselated 
pavement led me to the chapel, a small room with 
windows and niches within a larger chamber. The 
crucifix still stands on the altar, and there is less squalor 
here than elsewhere ; but dust lies thickly on the floor, 
and cobwebs curtain the windows. It seemed the 
saddest ruin of all. I went on to the bedrooms ; in 
one of these, entered through a smaller room, is a por- 
trait, or the remains of one, over the empty hearth. It 
is painted on panel, and the injuries it has suffered give 
a strange weirdness to the expression of the face ; one 
might fancy 

" The old Ancestral Spirit knew and felt 
The House's maledictioa" 

There was no bed in the alcove ; the place was filled 
with straw, into which Jim, who had followed me, at 
once plunged in search of rats. 

I wondered what was the story of this room and of 
the dressing-room within it This has been hung with 
tapestry, some of which clings in faded mouldy shreds 
to the walls ; from the cobwebbed dust-laden windows 
I could see the smiling valley below, and the heights 
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opposite crowned by the Count^s new chlteau of 
Miranda. I turned from the window and looked 
round the room ; there was nothing to see, and yet it 
felt as if one mig^t see something by seeking for it 
Something — it might have been the thick, dust-laden 
air — seemed to make thou^t leaden, and to dog all 
power of enjoyment I left this room, and explored 
the long galleries with suites of deserted chambers 
leading from them. I saw other pictures, other traces 
of habitation — a cracked mirror in the wall, a true- 
lover's knot in stucco above a mantelshelf, traces of 
blue and blackened gold on it ; but none of these had 
for me the weird fascination of that inner room with its 
tapestried cabinet de toilette. I felt that I would not 
dare to go into it in the gloom of evening. I was glad 
to leave it finally, for I found myself drawn back there 
again and again by some secret fascination, till I grew 
almost sure the walls could mutter some dark story 
buried under the cobwebs of the past 

I climbed up to another story, and found my way 
to the grenier. There is little light here, except where 
it comes in broad patches through some rare opening, 
making the darkness of far-off comers awful. As I 
went heedfully across the uneven, decaying boards, 
where truly 
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^ The floor was redolent of mould and must. 
The fungus in the rotten seams had quickened/' 

something stirred in the gloomiest comer of the vast 
dim place. I held my breath and listened. In the 
middle of the floor a step-ladder was fixed to the beam 
above, and I saw that the beams and raflers over me 
were only open to the roof-tree so far as I stood — a 
good half of the grenier being boarded over ; there was 
plainly a smaller story overhead. I began to think 
that some creature might inhabit this upper story who 
shunned the light of day. My way led past the dark 
comer whence the sound had come, but I felt chilled 
and clammy ; it would be easy, I thought, to go down 
as I had come up, and so gain the other staircase from 
the gallery below, to avoid passing that corner. In an 
instant a whirr of wings mshed by me, almost touching 
my cheek. It was only a bat. I hurried on joyfully up 
some rickety stairs, and then along a gloomy passage, till 
I came to the topmost room of one of the round towers ; 
just outside it I heard footsteps, and met one of our party 
who had oniy joined us at the entrance to the castle. 

He went on first across the crazy boarding which 
led into the tower, and I heard a shout of surprise, for 
in this eerie nook, alone in her turret, sat, not an owl, 
but our young muse diligently reading. 
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Leaving her to her studies, I went down the next 
stair-flight, till I reached one of the long corridors with 
windows looking into the courtyard. It had become 
very dark while I had been groping and stumbling in 
the g^enier. I was alone again ; the gloom now in 
this gallery was almost awful. All at once a vivid 
flash of blue lightning struck across the darkness, 
making the courtyard as light as day, and then came 
a crashing peal of thunder, loud enough to bring some 
of those fragile slate dormers perched on the roof 
spinning down from their elevation. Here was the 
realisation of the wish of one of our party at starting ; 
not often does fulfilment follow so quickly on desire. 
Soon came another vivid flash, and then a crashing of 
thunder that seemed to make the old house rock. The 
stillness that followed was awful : it seemed as if Nature 
were gathering up her forces for some dread uproar; 
and then in the dead hush came the faint toll of a bell 
— only one stroke, as if a phantom in one of the far- 
off" chambers of the building had been summoned home. 
It proved, however, to be a prank of two of our young 
ones, who, having found out a bell-rope in one of the 
towers, had pulled at it with such good will that they 
ended its powers, for with its last note the bell collapsed 
and vanished from the scene. 

The storm was soon over, but we felt that our holi- 
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day had also ended, and that we should not reach 
Dinant till after dark. So our artists were summoned 
from their sketching, our scholar from her MSS., and 
our Muse from her turret, and we bade good-bye to the 
gloomy old chateau, so full of strange memories, and 
started, not quite in the order in which we had come, but 
still very happily, and with a store for future thoughts. 

There was a Ducasse going on in the village of 
Celles ; all the young men and girls of the place were 
dancing the polka round a cart, in which sat the musi- 
cians ; about them were booths, with cakes and sweeties 
— it was a sort of fair. 

We did not ford the river again, but kept steadily 
to the highroad, and were lighted by glow-worms 
along its banks till we drew near the Meuse. All at 
once the air became as light as day ; in a village across 
the river they were letting off fireworks and burning 
blue and red fire, and there was a fair going on. 

It was a sudden rousing to reality; for, though 
murmurs and snatches of talk were heard now and 
then, I fancy some of us were still dreaming over the 
old Chiteau de V^ve, and pondering its strange doom. 

O'er all there hangs the shadow of a fear ; 
By sense of mystery the spirit daunted 
Says plainly as a whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BOUILLON AND THE SEMOIS. 

We were very sorry to leave charming Dinant and its 
lovely surroundings, and we had received so much kind- 
ness from our friends and from the people at the hdteL 
We felt, too, that we had left much unvisited; for, 
indeed, many weeks may be spent at Dinant without 
exhausting its wealth of excursions. The chiteaux of 
Freyr, Ardenne, and others, are well worth visiting, and 
at Freyr, too, is one of the remarkable grottoes of 
which there are many in this country; there are the 
ruins of Chateau Thierry, and at Hastifcre and Waulsart 
are some of the most picturesque points of the Meuse. 

There is also the celebrated grotto of Han, and the 
way to it through the THomme valley, to be reached 
from Dinant either by Rochefort or Ciney, and thence 
by train to Jemelle ; but we had come abroad to see 
the Ardennes, and having taken this charming rest at 
Dinant, we would not be tempted from our plan of 
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route. The grotto of Han is magnificently described 
in Geo^es Sand's Malgr^ Tout, and is said to be well 
worth seeing, though I have heard it called disappoint- 
ing, also the cavern where the Lesse disappears. 




Some of our acquaintances of the Tfite d'Or were 
also bound for the Semois, and we had a very pleas- 
ant journey to Bouillon together. We went by rail 
to Sedan, and the first part of the journey so far as 
Mezibvs-Charlevitle is most varied and charming. We 
pass through the gardens of Freyr, and Waulsart, next 
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comes Hasti^e-Lavaux on the left, where the scenery 
is exquisite ; opposite is Hasti^e-Pardela, with its fine 
church, all that remains of a once famous abbey. There 
is a little chapel beside this river dedicated to the 
martyr St Walhfcre ; this saint, called also St Vohi, 
was bom at Bouvignes in the thirteenth century, and 
became so noted for his virtues as cur^ of Onhaye, 
that the bishop of the diocese created him dean of 
Florenne. This post gave him authority over all the 
clergy of the district A vicar of Hasti^, who was 
also nephew to Walh^, had given g^reat scandal to his 
congregation by his irregular life ; St Walh^re came 
over one day to see him, and after trynng the effect of 
gentle rebukes bade him fear the anger of Heaven, and 
threatened him with excommunication. Walhtre then 
went on to the abbey of Hasti^re, and when about to take 
boat and cross the river on his way to Onhaye, he observed 
that his nephew had taken the place of the boatman, and 
was waiting to ferr>' him across. St Walhtre thought 
this a good opportunity to renew his exhortations, when 
all at once his cousin, raising the punt pole, struck the 
dean so violent a blow on his head that his skull was 
fractunxl. The murderer then flung his uncle's dead 
body into the Mouse, hoping that before morning there 
would be no trace left of his crime. But Walhire*s 
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body did not sink. It was washed ashore on the left- 
hand bank of the Meuse, where the fountain of St. 
Walhire still exists. 

Next morning the body was discovered and recog- 
nised, and the men of Bouvignes claimed it, in order 
that they might give it a grand burial ; but when^ the 
body was placed on the funeral car provided by the 
monks of Hastifcre, the horses refused to move. All 
means were tried, but the horses stood as if petrified. 
No one knew what to do, till there came forward a 
pious widow of Onhaye. 

" I will lend," she said, " two young heifers to drag 
the car, on condition that they are left to choose their 
own road." 

Her words sounded inspired to the puzzled crowd, 
and when she appeared leading two white heifers, they 
were at once yoked to the car and left to choose their 
road. At once they began to mount the falaise beside 
them, making their way through bushes and briers, and 
up a part of the rocky cliff so steep that no one had 
ever tried to climb it. On they went towards Onhaye, 
but when they reached Bonair, where now stands a 
chapel dedicated to St. Walhfcre, they stopped to rest 
Then they went on till they reached the parish church 
of Onhaye, and the body was placed in a vault in the 
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chancel It seems to have been an ingenious manceavie 
on the part of the widow to get possession of the remains 
of the saint for her native town, for, naturally, if the 
hdfers were left to their own devices, they would take 
the road that led homewards, and the steep climb up 
the mountain may be a bit of embroideiy on the story, 
although it is said traces of the tracks made by the 
heifers may still be seen, and their footprints on the rocks. 
The intercession of St Walhire, like that of St Hubert, 
and of St Corady of Brittany, is believed to have a 
special efficacy in cases of cattle disease, and St Walh6rc 
has also a reputation for the cure of headache. 

After we left Hasti^e the valley widened, the cliffs 
were no longer so abrupt and picturesque ; sometimes 
they were thickly wooded, and then again there were 
trees only half-way down, and the green slopes below 
were covered with orchards, which seemed to have a 
greater show of leaves than of fruit Now we are in a 
tunnel bored through the rock, and we have lost sight 
of our lovely green-gray river, and then, as we issue 
from the darkness, we find ourselves suddenly close 
beside the Meuse, which takes so abrupt a curve that 
we are soon opposite the road we have been following. 

Now the Meuse appears a land-locked lake, for the 
valley closes as we look ahead, and on the left we gaze 
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back at a gorge between the hills, purple in its dark- 
ness. At the mouth of this darkness a little green 
island lies, tree-covered ; near it, on the mainland, a 
white vine-clad house is built out over the water, 
supported by an arch — the house and the vine leaves 
glow with sunshine, the arch is full of cool shadow. 

Now Givet comes in sight, its citadel rising behind 
the church towers. 

A short delay at Givet gave us time to walk out 
and see the steeple, described most truthfully and 
graphically by Victor Hugo in his Letters : — " Le brave 
architecte a pris un bonnet carr^ de pretre ou d'avocat ; 
sur ce bonnet carr^ il a ^chafaude un saladier renverse ; 
sur le fond de ce saladier devenu plateforme, il a pose 
un sucrier ; sur ce sucrier, une bouteille, un soleil em- 
manch^ dans le goulot par le rayon infcrieur vertical ; et 
enfin, sur le soleil, un coq embroche dans le rayon vertical 
sup^rieur." The description is as exact as it is quaint. 

We had come by train to Givet for the sake of 
seeing the valley of the Meuse ; but in order properly 
to explore the Semois, we afterwards found out, 
although no one seemed to know it at Dinant, wc 
should have driven or gone by diligence to Gedinne, 
and then taken a walking tour beside this lovely river 
to Bouillon. 

I 
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This may be easily done fay even moderate walkers, 
the greatest distance to be accomplisbed between two 
stages of the journey bcti^ fifteen tflomitres (about 
nioe English [mle$\ imall}' &r Ies& From Gedinne 
to Bohan, Bohaa to Uembre. Membce to Vresse, and 
Vrcsse to Altc. and then there is a splendid walk of 
about fifteen kilometres oo the left-band side of the 




ri*-er. by Rochchaut and IVtass,irt to Bouillon. The 
neighbourhood of IVihan. and faim liohan to Membre 
and Allc, arc quite the Kticst bits of the Scmois, and one 
loses much in drivini; to Allc frv^m Bi.'>uillon. as one has 
to keep to the other bank-, bj- way of Corbion. 

Still, I should much have rcjn^ttcd the railway 
journey, for aflcr wc left Oi\-ct the Meusc presented 
a succession of lo\-clj- pictures. The day was a great 
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success — -perfect sunshine — so that no point lost its 
due effect. At Fumay the river again looked like 
some huge lake, its surface rippled as if by a breeze. 
The lofty wooded hills opposite are shouldered by 
others even loftier as the river curves away at either end 
of the valley ; and on a promontory of land stretching 
out into the middle of the water stands the little town, 
its church spire surrounded by houses which seem to 
rise out of this peaceful lake. 

A turn of the road and Fumay has vanished, and 
presently we come to a narrower part of the valley, 
very still and lonely. Only one small cottage 
stands beside the river. It seems entirely isolated 
from the rest of the world by the dark and frowning 
hills. 

We stopped at Meziires-Charleville, and finding we 
had two hours to wait for the Sedan train, we went 
into Charleville, a very dull, uninteresting town, except 
for its somewhat quaint market-place, surrounded by 
substantial-looking houses with very high roofs. We 
lunched at the inn, and asked the waiter if there were 
anything to see in Charleville. He opened his eyes, 
shook his head, and threw up his hands, flourishing his 
table-napkin disdainfully. Plainly he was not a native 
of dull little Charleville. 
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" There is nothing, Mon^eur," he said, " absolutely 
nothing to be seen here." 

After Charleville the countty is dull and flat till we 
reach Sedan station. We were amused by the way in 
which our lu^age travelled from this station to the 
town. A large truck (our driver said there were fre- 
quently two) was hooked on to the steps of the omnibus, 
and on this the luggage was placed. We had in the 
diligence a very interesting little French boy, travelling 
with his bonne all the way from Paris to Bouillon for 
country air. He was only eight years old ; but when we 
stopped at the octroi so that the douane officers might 
examine the luggage on the truck, he flew into a passion, 
his little pale face grew scarlet, and he clenched his small 
fists, and shook them at the douane men : " Je nc veux 
pas qu'on touche i ma malle," he said, " je ne veux pas." 
Sedan looked dirty and picturesque. After some 
delay we got into the diligence for Bouillon, going up 
and down and about the jolting streets. It was very 
interesting to find that our way lay across the battle- 
field of 1870. The conductor was very intelligent, and 
pointed out the position of the French and Prussian 
armies, and gave many details of the battle. The dili- 
gence took about three hours to reach Bouillon, crawling 
along at a snail's pace, with many uncomfortable jolts ; 
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but our little French boy was so gay that he whiled the 
journey away for us. We reached at length the top of the 
last hill, and the view was very striking. Before us rose 
a very lofty hill, and between us and it yawned a valley 
that we felt must be of the deepest We descend into 
it a little way, and all at once, far below, seemingly at 
our feet, is the dark, stern-looking fortress, the chdteau 
fort de Bouillon. In reality it stands on a black rock 
of considerable height overlooking the Semois. From 
the lovely river rise steep wooded c6tes, and these circle 
round the abrupt loop-like bend the Semois makes here, 
so that the town stands chiefly on a tree-girt peninsula, 
the castle being built on the neck of land which unites 
the promontory to the steep hill by which we descend. 
It is so steep that we go slowly, and have time to see 
the charming picture below. Two old quaint grass- 
grown bridges connect the part of the town built on 
the promontory — hemmed round by wooded falaises — 
with the rest of the town on the mainland, and we 
clatter across one of these bridges to reach our snug 
little inn, H6tel des Postes, where the bill for two 
persons for two days and a half amounted to 23 fr. 55 c. 
One of our party slept in the bed occupied by the 
late Emperor Napoleon on the night of September 3, 
after the battle of Sedan. The room remains just as 
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it was at that time. From the windows are seen, on 
the left, the old bridge ; on the right, the castle. 
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Next morning it poured with rain, and we agreed 
that though in dry weather a very pleasant week may 
be spent in exploring the charms of the Semois, and 
although Bouillon must always be beautiful from its 
remarkable position yet this morning the deep valley, 
the river swollen and dark flowing close under our 
windows, and the black frowning castle above us, 
looked singularly gloomy. 

We went out to see the castle, the stronghold of 
Godfrey, Duke of Bouillon, the pupil of Peter the 
Hermit, and the leader of the first Crusade. The 
" Groffredo " of Tasso was an early hero of mine, and I 
had long wished to visit Bouillon. Godefroi de Bouil- 
lon was the sixth in descent from Godefroi TArdennais, 
who in the tenth century was the first Duke of Bouillon 
and Basse-Lorraine. Before that time the owners of 
I the fortress had been simple Counts. 

Bouillon seems to have been originally a nest of 
bandits and robbers, and the castle is said to have been 
built by Turpin, a Duke of Ardenne, in the eighth 
century, to deliver the country from the hordes of mis- 
creants who had sheltered themselves in this out-of-the- 
way comer. The walls round the town have been 
destroyed ; and in the castle itself, the lofty donjon 
and most of the towers were lowered, the chapel of St 
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John, and the palace of the governor of the fortress, were 
destroyed, and many other injuries were done to the 
venerable old fortress during the short rule of the 
Dutchmen, when in 181$ the town was ceded to them 
by the Treaty of Vienna. King William had planned 
an entire renovation of this old relic, which he meant 
to surround with new fortifications, but he died before 
this utter ruin could be accomplished. 

As we saw it from the town on the opposite side of 
the river, it looked a most imposing fortress, looming 
over the long steep valley of the Semois. But when, 
after crossing the bridge, we climbed up the steep rock 
and the esplanade, as the plateau in front of it is called, 
it appeared to us even more remarkable. 

It is so dark, so very massive and gloomy, it rises 
so abruptly from the rock, out of the sides of which it 
seems to grow, that it is deeply impressive. To make 
its position more secure, the rock on which it stands 
has been deeply cleft in two places, so that it is in- 
accessible from the surrounding hills except by a 
drawbridge from the side that faces the peninsula. 
We stopped at the porter's lodge, which looks ancient 
and dreary, while the woman there lit a huge lantern, 
and wc then entered, over a drawbridge, into the first 
gateway, between two dark towers. Looking down into 
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the chasm spanned by the bridge, we saw its steep 
sides richly clothed with delicate ferns and flowers. 
The walls of the long vaulted passage we now entered 
dripped with water. Everywhere almost, in every chink 
of ruined wall, we found ferns, especially on the flights 
of broken steps, which seemed to lead in innumerable 
directions in this vast gloomy place. When we came 
out of the vaulted passage we found a second draw- 
bridge, a much longer one. This second bridge effectu- 
ally isolates the centre of the fortress from its outworks, 
and yet beyond this, and a gloomy vault to which it 
leads, are the remains of a moat, said to have been 
filled with water only when the fortress was besieged. 
Beyond this is another long vaulted passage, in which is 
the famous well said to reach to more than thirty feet 
below the level of the Semois. We came out of this 
vault, and followed our guide up some very rugged 
stone steps, which are hewn out of the cliff" itself. It 
was so dark in the rock that our guide's lantern was 
absolutely necessary. A little way up she stopped, 
and bidding us come singly, she showed us one by one 
" Le fauteuil de Godefroi de Bouillon," a dark hole 
scooped out of the right side of the rock, with a sloping 
stone bench in it, very uncomfortable to sit on — the 
roof of the hole is very low, too, for a man of ordinary 
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height. There is a small opening to the air in the wall 
of rock opposite, but it is not easy to see out of this from 
Godfrey's arm-chair, though the great captain is sup- 
posed to have reconnoitred the country from this spy- 
hole. Another dark hole in the rock was, our guide said, 
the seat of Godfrey's aide-de-camp. It is interesting to 
learn that the great Crusader was in his youth by no 
means a dutiful son of the Church ; he was the son of 
Eustace, Count of Boulc^e, and of Ida, sister of Godefroi 
le Bossu. He is supposed to have been bom at BaJ^, 
near Nivelles, but he was brought up in the Ardennes 
by his pious mother, Ida, and his tutor, the famous 
Hermit Peter. He seems to have been early noted for 
daring feats of courage in hunting the wolves and wild 
boars of the Ardennes. His uncle, Godefroi le Bossu, 
the reigning Duke of Bouillon, being childless, had early 
chosen young Godfrey as his successor, and trained him 
to arms in the wars of Brabant and Flanders, so that 
when his uncle Godfrey died, and his uncle the Count of 
Namur, who had married Ida's eldest sister, and Matilda, 
the widow of le Bossu, tried to wrest his dukedom from 
the young heir, he was well able to defend it, 

" Godfrey," says his historian, " saw, with secret joy, 
his uncle's standard planted before the donjon. Till 
now he had been only a man-at-arms, marching under 
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his uncle Godfrey's banner ; but the time had come to 
prove himself a worthy scion of the puissant and warlike 
race of Gustavus de Boulogne, and a single deed of arms 
claimed for him at once the consideration of all the 
barons of Lorraine, Belgium, and Germany. The 
Count of Namur was beaten at every point ; and the 
young captain made famous sorties, in one of which 
he flung down his uncle's standard, and cut his body- 
guard to pieces, so that the besieger had to beat a 
shameful retreat, overwhelmed with surprise at the 
cool prudence and dashing valour of the young duke. 

" Thierry, Bishop of Verdun, had joined his forces 
to those of the Count of Namur. This bishop had 
owed much to former Dukes of Bouillon, and Godfrey 
resolved to punish his ingratitude. Accordingly, he 
seized on the bishop's castle of Chenay, and the terri- 
fied prelate was obliged to concede to him the title of 
Count of Verdun. 

" At the end of the eleventh century Godfrey was 
at the taking of Rome, and played a very active part 
in its siege. But he fell seriously ill, and he vowed 
that, if he recovered, he would devote himself to the 
deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel 
Saracens. 

" On his recovery he sold his castles of Chenay and 
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Mouzon to the Bishop of Verdun, and pawned, or, 
some authorities say, sold his Duchy of Bouillon to 
Obert, Bishop of Liige. 

" Then be led the army of Crusaders to Jerusalem, 
and finally, having taken the Holy City, refused the 
title of King, unanimously offered him by his fellow- 
Crusaders, protesting that he ' would never wear a 
golden crown in the place where his Saviour had home 
a crown of thorns.' 

" This cession of the Duchy caused a series of inter- 
minable wars between the heirs of Godfrey the Prince- 
Bishops of Li^ge — now Dukes of Bouillon, and the 
De la Marcks, Princes of Sedan, who afterwards, in" 
the person of the Wild Boar of Ardennes, became 
Dukes of Bouillon. But long after this the dukedom 
seems to have been hotly disputed. Sometimes it 
belonged to a Bishop of Liige, sometimes to a Prince 
of Sedan. At last, in i 591, in the reign of Henry IV. 
of France, Charlotte de la Marck, the last of the race of 
Sedan, married Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, Viscount 
Turenne, whose heirs henceforth represented the rights 
of the De la Marcks. 

" Finally, Louis XIV. took possession of Bouillon, 
and repaired the fortifications of both town and castle. 
He then formally bestowed the dukedom of Bouillon 
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on Godfrey Maurice of la Tour d'Auvergne, thereby 
for ever freeing it from the sovereignty of the warlike 
Bishops of Litge." 

As we stood looking at the castle, we could 
only marvel that it had ever been taken, it looks 
so impregnable. Some of it is scooped out of the 
solid rock on which the rest is built. We climbed 
up to the topmost battlements, and had a grand view 
of the Semois winding its way through the country 
around. But the other hills round Bouillon are so 
lofty, and the valley in which it lies is so steep and 
narrow, that one cannot see very far away pn all sides. 
When we came down from the battlements our guide 
led us into a very gloomy place, where she said 
prisoners used to be tried and condemned ; and she 
led the way from this, up some broken steps, into a 
still darker vault. She knelt down here, and raised 
her lantern, and we saw a large square iron grating in 
the rocky flooring. Lighting a large piece of paper, 
she thrust it through these bars, and we saw it fall 
some distance into what seemed to be a wet cave in 
the bowels of the rock. " It is the oubliette," she 
said ; " they were let down from here in a basket, 
and the basket was pulled up again." 

It all seemed horribly real as the paper burned out, 
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and darkness hid the ghastly grave from sight The 
dripping walls, their stem thickness, the darkness 
everywhere, seemed to bring one in close sympathy 
with the miserable victims who have perished here. 

We came out, and were glad to find that the day 
had cleared into sunshine — doubly cheering after the 
gkwmy horrors of the old fortress. Our guide was 
full of talk, though she had little to say about the great 
Crusader, 

" Godefroi de Bonillon ainu nomm^ 
Parcequ'il tftait le capitaine le plus coniomm^," 

as the punning French song says. She was far more 
anxious to tell us modem facts about the arrival and 
departure of Napoleon III. after the battle of Sedan. 

" I saw him arrive and go away," she said. " All 
the town tumed out to see him leave the hotel; and he 
cried, the Emperor did. I was close to the carriage, 
and I saw him cry." 

She said that numbers of the wounded soldiers were 
brought to the barracks within the castle to be nursed. 
" I and my sister helped to nurse them, but there 
were hundreds of them. " We learned afterwards that 
6000 wounded men were brought to Bouillon, and 
that between that town and Sedan the difficulty was 
to find grave-diggers for the dead. 
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What a terrible journey the poor wounded fellows 
must have had along that jolting road we had travelled. 
There is a beautiful view of the castle on the right of 
the esplanade. One 
sees how steeply it 
rises from the lofty 
wooded rock, which 
goes sheer down to 
the Semois on the 
side of the narrow 
promontory farthest 
from the town The 
endless curves of the 
valley of this charm- 
ing river make it 
impossible to ex 
plore it thoroughly 
in a carriage, for 
the hills which cause 
these curves rise so 
steeply from the 
river-side that the 
road often leaves it at some distance. 

We had passed the church on our way to the 
chiteau ; but it was under repair, and blocked up in 
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fiont with heaps of stone It did not look specially 
interesting. The women of Bouillon do not wear 
caps, and this gives tbem a squalid aspect, their rough 
and seemingly miBombed heads help even the younger 
women to look ontidy slovens; vdiQe tiie older women 
are repulsive and dirty -looking. Some of these, 
however, tie a coloorcd handkerchief round the head, 
fafft<TV<< in a knot behind, and diis sets off Ae wrinkled 
brown laces, and at ooce makes them pctiuesque. 

We saw an old woman sitting at her cottage dcxN*, 
while a tall gipsy-looking gossip stood near, sweefMng- 
broom in hand, wholly unconscious of the picturesque- 
ness of her attitude From the window of the inn we 
got a grand v-iew of the old castle on the rock opposite, 
with the town below, and the river and quaint old 
bridge in the foreground. There is much scope for an 
artist at Bouillon ; but I advise all who may visit this 
picturesque and interesting town to choose dry weather 
for their stay, and also to write for double-bedded 
rooms to the H6tel des Postes some da>-5 in ad\-ance, 
as most of the single rooms arc too small We also 
found it better to order separate meals, instead of join- 
ing the table d'hdtc repasts. 

The people looked quite different from those we 
had left at Dinant Bouillon is really in Luxembourg, 
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and the natives of the Semois Valley are called Gammais 
by neighbouring country people. The villages beside 
the Semois looked more squalid and dirty than any 
we saw. 

Very soon after leaving Bouillon, going north and 
east, we found the slaty country, " pays schisteux," the 
distinctive feature of the Ardennes. 

Our landlady promised to furnish us with a com- 
fortable carriage and two good horses, and next 
morning we went an expedition down the Semois 
to AUe. 

It was a lovely day, full of brilliant sunshine, and 
as we drove up the steep hill from Bouillon, we saw 
women resting beside the road in the shade of the 
huge bundles of fern they carried on their backs. 
Wherever we went in the Ardennes, the women and 
girls seemed to be busy cutting bundles of fern and 
broom on the hill-sides, to make beds and fodder for 
their cows and goats. 

We looked back at the top of the last hill, and 
saw through a wood of gleaming-stemmed birch-trees 
on each side of the road the exquisite far-stretching 
purple hills beyond Bouillon — the sun touching and 
bringing into full relief the g^een meadows lower 
down. Every now and then we met long cumbrous 

K 
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carts and waggons, drawn by huge oxen, with mild 
eyes and pleasant faces. Throughout the Ardennes 
the inhabitants are free to help themselves to fuel from 
the vast forests and wooded hills ; and their chief 
occupation seems to be the cutting and carrying of 

About half-way from Booillon we passed through 
a quaint and original village called Corbion, placed 
on the top of a hill ; we drove with some difficult 
through the cumbered street, for in front of almost 
every house was either a laige square dung-heap, 
or a stack of fagots, or else wood scattered widely 
about in process of being cut up ; certainly Corbion 
would not be a pleasant place to stay in. 

As we descend the steep hills from Corbion, all 
at once, at some distance before us, in the space 
between two hills that cross one another, we see a 
very pretty picture — Alle with its small white houses 
clustered round the church, beside the shining Semois. 
The road circles so round, and among the hills, that 
we soon lose sight of Alle, but we reach it after a 
while, and drive up to the door of its homely inn. 
The village looks bright, and is charmingly placed 
near the river, and the inn seems clean and comfort- 
able It is called Hotel Hoffman, and we thought 
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it would be a good resting-place if we were making 
a walking tour beside the Semois. We were surprised 
to see such good-sized, airy bedrooms in such a small 
place. Stout, pleasant-looking, Madame Hoffman, said 
the pension was five francs a day taut compris^ for bed, 
breakfast, dinner at twelve o'clock, and supper at 
seven. It should be remembered that throughout this 
country the dinner- hour is twelve o'clock, and that, 
in these small out-of-the-way villages, it is safest to 
keep to the hours of the hotel, as it is possible else to 
find an empty larder. We found that there was no 
chance of getting a carriage of any kind at Alle, so that, 
for those who prefer not to walk, the best way would be 
to take a carriage for a few days from Bouillon, and make 
excursions from Alle. At Membre, a few miles below 
Alle on the opposite bank, the Semois is specially lovely, 
and thence to Bohan, where hills, with dark gorges be- 
tween them, green valleys, and the silver Semois taking 
its winding way through all, make constant and varied 
beauty — ^there is one charming valley where the stream 
foams over stones, making a succession of little cascades. 
Bohan is a very interesting village, and we heard that we 
could sleep there ; but it seems much more homely than 
Alle. In making a walking tour from Dinant, the best 
way would be to begin at Gedinne, as has been already 
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said, sending on luggage to either Bouillon or Floren- 
ville ; then from Gedinne to Bohan is a rather long 
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walk ; but from Bohan to Membre, Vresse, and AUe, 
are easy stages, and the scenery is most lovely. 

We should have liked a longer stay at Alle. There 
is a bridge over the river, and either way the scenery 
is full of beauty ; up stream the lofty dark slate- 
coloured hills rise steeply from the path beside the 
Semois, their tops are wooded, and from the slaty 
sides lower down, a clear spring trickles, shaded by 
wreathing arms of honeysuckle and bramble ; down 
the river, though the great hills rise from the brink 
on the side next Alle, on the other they retire a 
little way inland, leaving a pleasant meadow between 
the road and the river ; between the road and the 
meadow we found a sort of tangled way, rich in 
flowers and blackberries, so still and solitary that 
plainly the people of Alle seldom come so far. At 
the bend of this beautiful river we saw a few cottages, 
probably another village, but we had not time to reach 
it The clear water looked full of fish ; and presently 
there came briskly along the road a couple of Belgian 
tourists; one carried a knapsack, and the other had 
a fishing-rod strapped on his shoulders. They were 
evidently going to walk to Bouillon by the lovely 
road that leads first beside a slate quarry, then up 
to the village of Rochehaut on the top of the slaty 
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difT; but before reaching Rochchaut there is a point 
where several roads meet, the middle turning leads 
to the village. 

After Rochehaut keep straight on along the road 
which goes downwards through a birch wood to a 
steep path leading into a glen on the right, througlv 
which runs a brook. At the bottom of the glen, cross 
the little bridge over the brook, and take a path on 
the right, which turns to the left and follows the 
course of the Semois. Be careful not to take the 
other road which you will see before you. There 
is yet another valley with its brook to be crossed, 
and taking a turning to the right we are close to 
Botassart. 

There is a highroad from Botassart to Bouillon, but 
it is infinitely longer and far less interesting than this, 
and there are landmarks which make the way across 
country easy to follow. One has to go past the 
church down to a mill below it, and leaving the mill 
on the left to follow the course of the brook till one 
reaches a little bridge ; there is one more hill to be 
climbed, and then across fields is the road into 
Bouillon. It is also possible to keep beside the 
Semois, but its windings make this journey a long 
one. Still the left bank of the river from Alle to 
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Bouillon, that is to say by Rochehaut and Botassart, 
is far more beautiful than the carriage-way on the 
right by Corbion. 

We much wished to have gone slowly up the 
Semois to Florenville, but we found out too late that 
this part of the river is also best accomplished in 
a walking journey, for the highroad to Florenville 
traverses the grand forest of Bouillon, and one sees 
little of the river. The way we chose, by Bertrix and 
Herbeumont, although very charming in some places, 
is too direct to show all that there is to be seen beside 
the Semois. 

The best way, then, for the walking traveller, on his 
way up the Semois, is to send on his luggage by the 
diligence, which leaves Bouillon daily for Florenville at 
seven o'clock, and then to go to Auby by way of Dohan ; 
there is another road by Les Hayons, but this misses 
a picturesque part of the river. Between Auby and 
the next village, Cugnon, is the grotto of St. Remade, 
the apostle of the Ardennes ; it stands nearly on the 
top of a hill, but it is now choked with rubbish. There 
was formerly at Cugnon one of the most ancient 
monasteries of Luxembourg, founded by Sigebert, and 
of which St. Remade was the first abbot, but no 
trace of it remains, though in a wood near Cugnon 
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are some ruins either of a monastery or a castle. It 
is said that St Remade hewed the grotto called by lus 
name out of the solid rock. 

Legend o? St. Remacuus. 

In his time the Ardennes was a wild forest, there 
were few villages and no roads, and the country was 
ravaged by wolves and robbers. Pagans dwelt in the 
valley of the Semois, who murdered poor travellers as 
they went from one vill^e to another — or made a 
journey to pray at one of the hermit^es in the 
forest. It was for this reason that Sigebert, King of 
France, having heard of the sanctity of St Remade, 
wished to benefit the poor people of the Ardennes by 
giving them a saint among them, and he therefore 
permitted St Remade to build this monastety of 
Ci^on, and endowed it with three leagues of land 
between Auby and HerbeumonL As soon as the 
monastery was finished, the people built cottages round 
it, and took heart against the bandits of the forest 
As to the wolves, they never minded them muth, and 
would say to them as they say now, — 

" Master Wolf, this is my road and that is thine — 
keep out of my way or there will be a row." 
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The monks led a busy life, fearing and serving 
God — cultivating the land, clearing the forest, digging 
roads, and loving and succouring the poor and sick ; but 
the devil was so angry at the change that had come 
over the people, that he pursued these poor monks 
night and day with temptations. 

St. Remade lived thus a still harder life, so as to 
draw down a greater blessing on his little flock. 

Now opposite Cugnon there is, as you know, a high 
hill, and half-way up this is a big rock leaning over 
the river. All round this rock was so wild a thicket, 
so filled with brambles and briers, that even the wolves 
could not dwell therein — it was given up to foxes, 
badgers, and other unclean beasts. Here, where no 
one dared to venture in broad daylight, the saint 
resolved to dig a grotto, with room for an altar and 
a mat in front of it, on which he could sleep every 
night and see Paradise in his dreams. 

Alone, with the help of his pickaxe, the saint made 
his grotto, and enlarged a cleft looking out over the 
valley of the Semois, nearly two hundred feet below ; 
then having ended his labour, he prayed God to bless 
the work of his hands. 

He used to spend a fortnight at a time in this 
retreat, and in a hole in the rock beside his cell he 
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andea static far the ass vfadi csniod fats provtsions 
^dnD bom die mc iaate t y . Tlus ass was a patient 
and «illii^ beast, and txxid go vo and fio without 
g aidaiwr. bat he had a «^ of l ool u Be about him, and 
bemg dhtr a rtrd bjr amrtbtng he saw. Sometimes a 
iqie bnocb of outs wtmfk enlioe him into tbe tiiidcet, 
and move than oooe he had venfy lost his footing by 
atictLhli^ after an in v iti ng thistle oo the fodcs. The 
Prior of tbe mooasteiy had no ti ped diese idle ways, 
and as he loved Jack, he would say when he had filled 
his panniers with provisioos for the saint, — 

• Take care of the wolves, my good JacBc' 

But Jack only put back his long ears, and thought 
the good Prior an old fidget 

One c^'ening as he n~as toiling slowly up tbe hill, 
an enonnous wolf canic out of the thicket and glared 
at Jack with red and fierj- ej-es. Jack was frightened, 
he had never seen such a monster before, and his fear 
stupefied him. Just as he had recovered, and had 
stiRened his cars, and stretched his nostrils ready to 
ciy out for help, the wolf, which quite understood these 
symptoms, sprang at poor Jack's throat and strangled 
him. 

All at once St. Rcmaclc came along the path to 
meet his faithful scr\-ant — he saw his poor ass, and 
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he recognised Satan in the wolfs skin. "Ah, foul 
deceiver," he said, "hast thou slain my faithful 
•servant ?" then suddenly flinging his rosary round 
the wolf's neck he held him fast " From henceforth," 
he said, "thou shalt serve me and take the place 
of the ass." 

There was no use in struggling, Satan was fairly 
conquered, and St. Remade, leading him to his 
rocky stable, fastened him up there for the night, and 
returned to his cell. 

In the middle of the night, when all slept, St. 
Remade was suddenly awakened : trees cracked and 
moaned as if the black chase of All Souls' night were 
among them ; hoarse voices croaked and blasphemed. 
St Remade looked out of his loophole, and a wonder- 
ful sight he saw : around the grotto there were toads 
wearing crimson caps, a sign that they had been bap- 
tized by witches ; death's heads perched on long claws 
crawled painfully on the rough ground ; bats with human 
heads; vampires with pale faces and blood-stained lips; 
naked witches on their broomsticks on their way to the 
black mass, hideous demons which fled away into the 
thicket and then returned to perch on the crags above the 
stable of Master Wolf, and peered down at him, fastened 
up by the saint's rosary like any common yard-dog. 
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"Rouse yourself, master," they cried ; " it is the black 
Sabbath ; you will be waited for at the revels." 

But the Evil One hung his head, and crunched his* 
teeth in helpless rage. 

Then there rose up a din such as mortal ears had 
never heard, a chorus of Inrieks and howls, from which 
soon there were hurled forth fearful imprecations and 
blasphemies. The very rock seemed to shake in horror, 
and a noise like thunder rolled among the hills. St 
Remade armed himself with the brush with which he 
sprinkled holy water, and opened the door of his cell. 

There was a howl and a shout ; the fiends thronged 
in hissing and yelling ; " How dare you spoil our 
Sabbath?" they cried; "the black buck will be wanting 
at our feast ; there will be no one to perform the 
rites ; " and their awful forms rose up from the river, 
towering in the darkness as high as the hills them- 
selves, as they sternly bade the saint set their Master free. 
But St. Remade raised his arm and laid his brush 
so heartily on the shoulders of all around him, that the 
demons fled away howling with fear and pain, for the 
holy water burnt them as if it had been molten lead. 

Then the saint went back into his cell, and after offer- 
ing up a thanksgiving before the altar, lay down on the 
mat at its foot, and slept as if nothing had happened. 
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Next morning he put the ass's panniers on his 
prisoner, and led the wolf by the rosary down to the 
monastery ; the village people he met shrank away 
in terror when they saw so big a beast, and wondered 
why the saint should choose such an evil companion 
as a wolf. 

" You have indeed cause to shrink from him,*' said 
St. Remade, " but not for the reason you think. 
This is a much worse foe than a wolf — ^it is Satan." 

Then the villagers understood that the saint had con- 
quered the Devil, and there was great rejoicing through 
the country. For two years the wolf did the ass's 
work well and faithfully, so strong a power over him 
had the rosary still tightly fastened round his neck. 
He carried the saint's provisions to and fro, and went 
with St. Remade to visit the poor — his panniers laden 
with good things for their needs. Meantime the monks 
had peace in their monastery, and there was peace 
throughout the forest. 

" Methinks," said St Remade, " the wolf is helping 
in so many good works that he is beginning to atone 
for his wickedness." 

One day, however, as the wolf was coming up the 
rock with heavily-laden panniers, either the string of 
the rosary broke or it was gnawed by one of those 
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little red mice of which witches are so fond, and first 
one bead and then another rolled to the ground. It 
was enough — Satan made a mighty cRbrt, and vanished 
into the thicket, with a howl of derision. When St 
Remade reached the spot, he found the panniers 
tying beside an empty wolfs skin, which smelt so 
horribly of sulphur that the saint, having first 
sprinkled it with holy water, nailed it on to the door 
of his cell, lest some other evil spirit should enter it and 
thus become a means of torment to the villagers. 

The next village to the cave of St. Remade is Mort- 
ehan, where there is a little inn. The road between Mort- 
ehan and Bertrix is very picturesque. We left Bouillon in 
a break soon after seven, but the road is so hilly that we 
did not reach Bertrix till nearly twelve, and had a down- 
pour of rain all the way. Bertrix did not look attract* 
ive, though the people seemed well clothed and fed ; 
but the drive between Bertrix and Herbeumont was 
very interesting. First we drove through a long valley, 
the wooded hills grassed, as they reached the road ; 
a little stream ran along beside us, and soon we saw 
a huge wheel, which was turned by a murmuring 
brook ; the sides of the hills became bare and black, 
and huge rents showed in them. After this we saw 
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piles of slate, and soon came to a black village, the 
houses being built entirely of blocks of slate, beneath 
the steep falaises which on both sides of the road are 
worked as quarries. These are the famous ardoisiferes 
of Herbeumont, which are said to have existed ever 
since the time of the Romans. We felt that the con- 
stant downpour of rain injured the effect of this valley, 
which in light and shade must be very picturesque. 

Herbeumont is a small village, charmingly placed 
beside the Semois, with a ruined castle on the hill 
above. It is a favourite summer retreat, and we found 
the salle-i- manger nearly full. There were several 
groups of fathers and mothers and children, evidently 
come to spend the holidays beside the Semois. The 
hotel looked so clean and comfortable, that when we 
reached Florenville a few hours later, we were sorry 
we had not stayed at Herbeumont. There are twenty- 
five beds in the hotel, and the pension is six francs a 
day. The owner has placed bathing cabins beside the 
river. The rain prevented us from exploring the 
ch&teau, which we were sorry for, as we heard that 
from the hill on which the ruins stand there is a 
grand view of the windings of the Semois. The com- 
pany at the table d'hdte seemed very cheerful. One 
middle-aged, pompous-looking man amused us greatly; 
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tiie practice of dining at mid -day seemed to annoy 
him, and he evidently wished to ccmvert the whole 
table to his ^iews. 

" Take the whole day," he said, rolling out his words 
as if he were flinging them round the table. " Take 
the day for either walking or excursions, as suits you 
best ; then," — he waved his hand, — " dine at six. Let 
the dinner be as long as it wiU. Dinner," — he looked 
round, to see if we were all listening, and I fear he saw 
a smile, for he frowned at me severely, — " dinner," he 
said emphatically, " is not merely intended to satisfy 
appetite — let it be at the same time a means of enjoy* 
ment. Let conversation be of the lightest kind — no 
discussions, nothing likely to disturb digestion ; and 
then," — he beamed round on his deeply attentive 
audience, and stretched out both his open hands — 
" then, when dinner is done, the day is finished — go 
to bed, and sleep." 

Soon after leaving Herbeumont we descended a pic- 
turesque winding road, and passed the valley of Conques, 
in which are the ruins of a priory of the Monks of 
Orval. We got several charming views of the Semois 
before we reached Florenville ; but, although we enjoyed 
our journey, we wished that we had gone direct from 
Bouillon to Sl Hubert, as this part of the Semois is 
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so imperfectly seen while driving. However, we had a 
bright day, spite of the rain, for our companions sang 
very sweetly ; and one of them recited " The Jackdaw 
of Rheims" with excellent effect. 

The neighbourhood of Florenville is, however, very 
charming. Chiny should certainly be visited, as well 
as Izel ; and, above all, the Abbey d*Orval, about 
a two miles* walk through the forest. This was once 
a very large monastery, founded in the tenth century 
by some Calabrian monks, who brought to the Countess 
de Chiny the body of her husband from the Holy 
Land. The monastery was visited a century later 
by Matilda, the widow of Godefroi le Bossu, Duke of 
Bouillon. The legend says that at the entrance the 
Duchess washed her hands in the fountain of the 
Abbey, and lost her wedding ring therein, this ring 
being miraculously restored to her — a fish is said to 
have brought it in its mouth — she thereupon richly 
endowed the community, and named the valley Vallfe 
d*Or, in memory of her ring. Hence the name of the 
monastery d'Orval. There have been two Abbeys here, 
as the ruins clearly show. The once beautiful church 
dedicated to Saint Bernard has entirely disappeared. 
There has been a violence of destruction in these 
grand ruins which tells its own story. That far- 

L 
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Stretching anarchy, the French Revolution of 1793, 
has to answer for this vandalism. A part of the huge 
army sent against the Austrians battered and burned 
the buildings ; and finally cannonaded what remained 
of the once splendid Abbaye d'Orval. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN arden; 



" They say he is already in the Forest of Arden, and a many merry men 
with him, and there they live like the old Robin Hood of England, and 
fleet the time carelessly as they did in the Golden World." — As You like it. 

When the illustrious Micawber of never-to-be-forgotten 
memory thought of turning his attention to coals, 
" he," says his wife, " very properly said the first step 
to be taken clearly was to come and see the Medway." 

I suppose that, in like manner, because we were 
bent on visiting the forest of Arden (in the Belgian 
Ardennes), part of which is now called " La Chasse de 
Saint Hubert," the first step seemed to be to go and 
see the town of St. Hubert, though there is actually 
nothing to see there, except the huge church which 
commemorates the saintly legend. 

We had planned this journey for many years past 
We had turned a deaf ear to the suggestion that " a 
forest of Arden exists in Warwickshire, and was doubt- 
less the scene ol As You like it** We knew that the 
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country called theArdennes was still a huge forest,cleared 
here and there 
for cities and vil- 
lages among its 
lofty hills, while 
charming rivers 
wind through 
the wooded val- 
leys, and we 
knew that this 
vast forest 
reaches from 
Li6ge south- 
wards to the 
French frontier, 
but we also knew 
that between 
Marche and La 
Roche lies a 
special extent of 
unbroken forest 
land, which is 
said to be the 

veritable forest q{ As You like it. 

For years, then, we had dreamed of this journey, 
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and now we were really going to take our long-planned 
excursion through the forest of Arden. We had come 
by railway from Florenville and then by omnibus from 
Poix to St Hubert, a pleasant drive of an hour or so. 
The road out of Poix is picturesque, bordered by high 
rocks jutting out roughly here and there ; but this soon 
ends, and we come to open country, our way shaded by an 
avenue of ash-trees and sycamores, with the little river , 
Lomme murmuring through a flower-pied meadow on 
the right, while all around us lies the forest. The 
sparkling little river dashes and foams over gray stones 
that lie in its course, till at one point it gets so pent 
in and angry that it rushes madly over some rocks in 
a tiny waterfall. 

Very soon we see the houses of St. Hubert among 
the poplar trees ahead of us. " Voili Tabbaye," says 
our driver ; and, rising above the trees on the right, we 
see the square, black-capped towers of the abbey church. 

As we clattered up the hill to the Place in front of 
the church we were quite surprised to see so grand a 
building in such an out-of-the-way little town. Pil- 
grimages are made to St Hubert, and miraculous cures 
worked by the wondrous stole of the saint, especially 
in cases of hydrophobia. But we were very hungry 
and tired, and the inn looked invitingly clean and 
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pleasant, so we determined to dine before we visited 
the shrine of St. Hubert. 

It was curious to see how the saint has given a charac- 
ter to the place ; in the entrance of the hotel there were 
hat-pegs nuidc in imitation of a deer's foot ; the handle 
of the bell-rope was also a deer's foot, and antlers 
abounded. It would be in keeping if the inn had a 
supply of venison steaks for the benefit of hungry 
travellers. However, we got an excellent dinner, end- 
ing with jambon des Ardennes, doubtless made from a 
wild boar killed in our forest of Arden. At least, we 
told each other this, and found the flavour of the ham 
very good. While we digested our meal we turned to 
our books for information respecting La Chasse de St 
Hubert. 

In the time of the famous saint the forest stretched 
away westward as far as the Meuse. St. Hubert seems 
to have been a rich noble of the court of King Pepin, 
so greatly addicted to hunting that he neglected all 
besides. It happened that he was hunting one Good 
Friday in the forest, when all at once he saw a fine 
stag bearing between its horns a golden crucifix. For 
an instant Hubert paused, struck with wonder at the 
strange vision, then, believing it to be some delusion, he 
urged his horse towards the stag ; but, instead of turn- 
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ing to fly, the animal stood confronting him with mild, 
imploring eyes, and a voice sounded in the huntsman's 
ears, " Hubert, Hubert ! how long will this idle passion 
for the chase tempt you to forget your salvation ?" 

Conscience-stricken, Hubert dismounted, and, falling 
on his face, he cried out, " Lord, what shall I do ? — I 
am ready." The voice answered, " Go to Maestricht to 
seek out my servant Lambert. He will tell you what 
to do." And then the stag disappeared as suddenly 
as it had come. 

Hubert went to St. Lambert and then made his pro- 
fession in the Monastery of Stavelot ; some years after 
he went to Rome. St. Lambert had meanwhile suffered 
martyrdom in the valley of the L6gie, and the Pope 
appointed Hubert his successor as Bishop of Tongres. 
During his consecration an angel is said to have 
brought to Hubert the famous stole, which is reported 
not only to cure hydrophobia but to have the power of 
rendering the bite of a mad dog harmless in those who 
have touched the relic. 

A church had been founded in the forest by St. 
Maternus as early as the year 1 02 on the site of the present 
Abbey of St Hubert ; a fortress was built near it called 
Ombra. However, Attila the Destroyer passed that way, 
and the place once more became a thorny wilderness. 
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It happened that towards the end of the seventh 
century, a few years after Hubert's conversion, Plec- 
truda, the wife of King Pepin, was journeying through 
the forest of the Ardennes, perhaps on her way to see 
the hermit of Celles St. Hadelin, when she and her 
cavalcade stopped to rest in a marshy lonely region. 
After taking some refreshments her attendants all fell 
asleep, while Plectruda, who seems to have been a 
" notable " princess, looked after the horses and pre- 
vented them from straying. Looking about her, she 
saw among the reeds In the marsh a fragment of old 
wall, the remains of the church destroyed by Attila. 
Plectruda had never heard of this church, and she sat 
down wondering whence these stones came. All at 
once, says the legend, there fell at her feet a tablet, on 
which was written, in letters of gold, " This place is 
chosen by God for the saving of many souls ; it is 
holy ground worthy of Him, honoured and predestined 
as the hermitage of the servants of God. It will 
increase and have powerful protection, but it will also 
suflTer many tribulations. May he who shall trouble 
this place wither at his root, so that his branches yield 
no fniit, or may he suffer the pains of Divine ven- 
geance." Plectruda, on her return, informed her 
husband of the miraculous event. The king caused a 
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monastery to be built next year on the spot, and, 
placing it under the care of St Berengius, he called it 
Andage, from the number of springs found there. 

St. Hubert had been a friend of St. Berengius while 
they were both at the court, and he often visited him 
in his Monastery of Andage. 

When St. Hubert died, after a thirty-years' episco- 
pate, he was buried at Li^ge, but the monks at Andage 
had no peace till they had obtained permission to 
transport his body to their monastery. The reigning 
emperor, Louis le Debonair, accompanied the proces- 
sion that bore the saint's body as far as the Meuse, and 
the name of the monastery from that period was 
changed from Andage to St. Hubert. 

The bell was ringing for vespers as we crossed the 
Place between the inn and the church. At the top of 
the great building, between the two towers, is a large 
figure of St. Hubert kneeling before the miraculous stag. 
A woman and a girl at a stall in front of the flight 
of steps leading up to the church were selling rosaries, 
medals, and the usual accessories of a celebrated saint. 

" Monsieur," the woman said as we stopped beside 
her stall, " Monsieur and Madame will surely buy some 
medals. They have but to wait in church till the end 
of the office, and then the priest will bless them, and 
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then Monsieur and Madame will be for ever secure 
from the bite of a mad dc^." 

We bought some pretty little medals, representing 
the legend of St. Hubert, and then we went into church. 
It is a grand but uninteresting building in late Gothic. 
However the music was beautiful — better than in any 
of the cathedrals we had visited — the voices were good, 
and the whole service was reverent, though the church 
looked much too large for its congregation. When 
the service was ended wc went to look at the shrine of 
St Hubert, a splendid monument by Geefs, erected by 
the late King Leopold ; the carved stone-work is mar- 
vellously fine. While we were admiring it, a tall, 
dignified -looking priest, who we fancied had been keep- 
ii^ an eye on us during the service, came up and asked 
us if we had any medals or anything we wished to be 
blessed. We thanked him, but we did not show him 
our medals. There is absolutely nothing to see in the 
hilly little town of St. Hubert, but the memory of the 
saint is kept green, after a lapse of one thousand two 
hundred years, by innumerable articles in the shop 
windows suggestive of the miraculous st^. 

The carriage we had ordered to take us through the 
forest looked comfortable when it appeared at the hotel 
door, and the horse, a stout little Ardennais, seemed 
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in good condition ; the driver was an Ardennais also, 
brown-faced, and full of talk ; and we started off at a 
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good pace ; but our speed only lasted for ten minutes. 
Then, as we went slowly up what our driver evidently 
considered a steep hill, the little horse shied, and then 
bolted across the road, as if he meant to turn back to 
St Hubert Our driver jumped off bis seat at this, 
pulled the animal into the middle of the road, gave him 
the whip, and turned round to us with a grin on his 
broad brown face. 

"See now, Madame," he said, "you must, if you 
please, excuse the behaviour of my little horse ; he is 
so accustomed to make journeys with messieurs Us 
commis-voyageurs that he has fallen into their bad 
habits ; he insists upon stopping at every pothouse he 
sees. Ah ! but he is an original beast. I forced him 
but now to pass a pothouse, as you see ; and he makes 
a grimace to pass the pothouse ; it is not good be- 
haviour to a lady, mats enfin " — and he grinned again, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

"Pothouses" seem to abound near St Hubert As 
we went slowly up-hill the horse stopped at least half- 
a-dozen times, and our driver not only dismounted at 
every stoppage, but, doubtless in order to soothe the 
animal's feelings, he drank a glass of beer at every 
stoppage, and grew more and more cheerfully com- 
municative. 
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"Ah!" he said, "my horse is well known in this 
country ; every one knows him. His name is Rocquet, 
and when we reach La Roche you will see the people 
come out of their houses, and they will say, 'Good day, 
Rocquet ; how is it with you, Rocquet ?* " 

While he talked we have been looking ahead ; in 
the distance the forest is appearing on all sides. 

" Yonder, Madame," says our driver, pointing on the 
left, " is the Chasse of St. Hubert." 

We are now driving over a sort of wild — "the skirts 
of the wild wood " — covered with broom and bracken. 
On one side is a far-reaching extent of firs and copse- 
wood, while before us, on the other side, rises a mass 
of seemingly boundless forest, which our driver tells 
us " covers four thousand one hundred and ten hectares 
of land." It stretches away on the left to the forest 
of Bande, where the scenery is wilder and more 
romantic. "Much game," he says, "is killed in the 
Chasse St. Hubert, besides stags, wild boars, and 
wolves, but the season has not yet begun ; we are 
still in August." 

We asked if wild boars were plentiful in the forest ; 
the question seemed to excite him. He turned round 
eagerly, and left Rocquet to follow his devices. 

" I should think they are, Madame ; and it is easy 
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enough to get permission to hunt them at any time. 
Only a fortnight ago my brother killed two in the 
forest tliere," — he pointed with his whip towards the 
trees on our left, — "and one of them, Madame, was as 
b^ as Rocquet." 

We asked him about wolves. 

" Wolves, mOH Dieti ! they are hard to find except 
in winter, when they sometimes come into the town 
at nightfall, when the weather is very severe. As to 
the boars, that is quite another affair ; they increase so 
fast that we are thankful to get them killed." 

Now we cross a small road, and enter the forest 
itself, "famous Ardeyna," as Spenser calls it in 
" Astrophel." " Well," says Rosalind, " this is the 
forest of Arden ;" and the fool answers her with a 
groan of fatigue, " Ay, now am I in Arden." On our 
right we hear the murmur of a tiny stream overhung 
with brambles — " the briers of this working-day 
world " — and ferns, and rushes. On each side of us 
tall beeches rise up from the grassy edge of the road, 
their satin-like trunks doubtless far more slender than 
of yore, relieved by the dreamy green light of glades 
reaching far into the depths of the forest. Before us 
is a long interminable stretch of white road, now rising, 
now falling, but ever going on straight between its 
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borders of lofty trees. The murmuring little brook 
that runs beside us recalls Celia's directions to Oliver — 

" Down by the neighbour bottom 
The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream." 

Was it beside such a brook that the melancholy 
Jaques reposed, watching the stag "augmenting it 
with tears " ? 

" Do osiers grow in the forest ? " I ask our driver. 
He turns round and looks at me hard. He could 
understand that we felt an interest in la chasse^ but 
this curiosity about osiers evidently puzzles him. 

" Yes, Madame," he says carelessly, " oh yes, there 
are osiers. The basket-makers come to supply them- 
selves in the forest, but the osiers are far away from 
here, in the marshes yonder," — he points among the 
trees on the left of the road, — " the trees are larger 
before you come to the marshes." 

Still we doubted whether, as in Shakespeare's time, 
any "old oak, whose boughs were mossed with age 
and high top bald with dry antiquity," stood in the 
very depths of this forest of to-day. Of necessity the 
forest has greatly changed since the time of St. Hubert, 
and many a noble tree has fallen before the wood- 
man's axe. 
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When Shakespeare wrote there were probably only 
a few cottages near the Abbey of Sl Hubert, and the 
peasants would not have come so» far afield to cut 
wood as they do now. 

Soon we came to a whitewashed cottage beside the 
road ; too near the road for Rosah'nd's home in the 
wood. There is a shed on one side and a bam on 
the other ; opposite it still runs the tiny brook, coni' 
plctely overhung with brake and bramble, but there 
arc no " olive-trees," and we saw neither sheep nor 
" sheep-cote." The forest is very dense hereabouts ; 
the green glades afford no space for the sylvan banquet 
of the Duke and his friends, so roughly broken in upon 
by Orlando, just before Jaques delivered his sermon on 
the seven ages of man. 

We now left the carriage, and strolled into the 
deep, olive-green glades. As we advance we find that 
the trees are larger; the evening sunlight comes through 
the lower branches, making sometimes golden, some- 
times crimson patches on the leaves and trunks, and on 
the thickly-matted beech-mast that hides the tree roots. 
We wander on into the forest, which grows denser and 
more tangled as we advance, and we see it is already 
getting dark in the depths before us. We wonder if the 
wild boars arc rousing in their lairs. We had brought 
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As You like it with us, and we read snatches now and 
then of the wondrous idyl. It seems to us, as we wander 
farther and farther among the trees, that we are in 
the very spot created for the loves of Orlando and 
Rosalind. 

Presently we came to a group of larger trees with 
spaces of green light around them, where fairies might 
- hold their court on the brown-red ground, or where the 
foresters of the banished Duke might have sung glees 
under the greenwood tree, and Amiens helped Jaques 
"to suck melancholy out of a song." Doubtless it 
was in such a spot as this, reposing on the ground 
strewn with brown aoom-cups, that the Duke, musing 
upon life, found " tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brook, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing." But we saw no trace of Jaques's friends, the 
poor " dappled fools, the native burghers of this desert 
city." There was not even a rabbit or a squirrel I 
confess the stories of the wild boars told by Rocquet's 
master had made me afraid to wander very deeply into 
the forest, delightful as it was, for if some terrible 
denizen of the place should all at once rise snorting 
from his feast of beech-mast and acorns in the long grass, 
we had no " boar-spear in our hand " like Rosalind 
As we linger the light lessens, the tender green has 

M 
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changed to olive, and the pale beech-stems show like 
phantoms in the gloom. Unwillingly we turn upon 
our steps, and linger lovingly as we go. 

" Monsieur, Madame," our driver cries from the road, 
" we must hasten if we will not be benighted before we 
get to La Roche." 

So, though we long to dream a while longer in 
Arden, we stumble back through the trees, and once 
more life turns to prose. 

After all, we felt it was fitting that the Duke, his 
daughter and niece, and the rest, should go back to the 
world. Those still, sombre glades were fitter haunts 
for the peevish Phoebe and her humble, devoted lover, 
who knew nought of the world, or for my lord Jaques 
and old Adam, who had had enough of it, than for 
clever-tongued Rosalind, for the inimitable fool, or for 
the gay company of courtiers. 

Our driver was impatient to talk again. He told 
us the wild boars are hunted at night from the 
marshes, where they sleep. "The dogs drive them 
out towards the hunters," he said. " Ah ! it is good 
sport ; it is very exciting, but it is necessary too. Only 
a few days ago some of these animals destroyed a field 
of wheat and another of potatoes with their cursed 
snouts. They will destroy cver)'thing." 
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Presently we came to a deserted-looking farm- 
house. 

" Do you. see that ?" said our driver. " Close by is 
the spot where, one thousand two hundred years ago, 
St. Hubert hunted one Good Friday, and was con- 
verted by the miraculous vision. It is called La Con- 
verserie." 

But he said this as a matter of course, or rather of 
history, without any of the reverence a Breton would 

have shown in relating such an incident. 

« 

We were now about half-way on our journey to La 
Roche, when the road, which had been hitherto almost 
straight, emerged into a highroad running right and 
left, where there was a small refreshment house. We 
stopped for a short time at the little inn to get some 
milk, and for Rocquet to have some black bread and 
water. 

When we start again we follow a road on the left ; 
it is less wild, and is bordered by a close avenue of 
mountain-ash trees, now bright with large clusters of 
berries, some scarlet, some orange. When our driver 
saw that we admired them he made frantic efforts to 
cut off a bunch with his whip, slashing at them furiously 
as we drove along fast to La Roche. There was still 
light enough to show that the road became more and 
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more beautiful and varied, with lofty, dark hills on one 
side, and a deep, chasm-like valley on the other, whence 
we could hear the murmuring of a river. The road 
descends rapidly as it circles round and round these 
lofty hills. 

There is more light here than there was in the 
forest ; and now, at a rapid turn, we come in sight of 
a meeting of hills and valleys, some of the hills turning 
abruptly, as if they shouldered one another ; others 
with a gap between, where delicate mist wreaths, re- 
peated till they melt in indistinctness among the 
distant hills, hint at many wild goi^es in this moun- 
tainous region. There is a lovely light over all, for, 
except in the deep valleys, the sun seems to be linger- 
ing till we reach La Roche. 

"You are close to her all this time," our driver 
says, " but you cannot see her ; she lies in a hole." 

All at once we turn the comer of a hill, and there 
is the swift Ourthe winding round, and then curving 
out again, with the houses of La Roche built beside it, 
and the dark ruined castle, black as night, rising up 
from the rock on which it stands, in the middle of the 
town, frowning down, as it has done for centuries, over 
the meeting of valleys, in the centre of which stands the 
little town, the heart of the Ardennes. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE HEART OF THE ARDENNES. 



In the very heart and centre of the Western or Belgian 
Ardennes, the delightful little town of La Roche lies 




as it were buried beside the river Ourthe, and forms 
a centre where some five romantic-looking valleys 
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converge, watered either by the Ourthe or b>- its 
numberless tributaries. 

The air at La Roche seemed to us the purest and 
most bracing we had met with in our journeyings 
through this part of Belgium ; and no wonder ; for 
the very basin in which the town stands is on the 
highest level of the Ardennes plateau, so that the hUls 
which surround it are relatively higher than any in the 
province. 

The Ourthe, which circles La Roche like some 
huge silver serpent, finds its way under a bridge at 
^ther end of the town into valleys between dark rocky 
hills. These hills are abrupt and fantastic in shape, 
and in some of the valleys show cultivation ; but close 
to the town this is chiefly confined to the plateaux 
on the top, the slaty sides being too loose and slippeiy 
to hold earth for agricultural purposes. The Ourthe 
and the other little murmuring streams wind so con- 
stantly, that these hills seem, whichever way one looks, 
to turn a bare or wooded shoulder from one another ; 
although, spite of this abruptness, there are glimpses 
of dark gorges in the sides of the steep hills — the 
mouths of yet other valleys, out of which trickle tiny 
brooks ; beyond are crossing ranges of hills, those 
farthest ofT purple or opal-tinted, according to the 
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hour of the day. Before we had spent an hour in 
La Roche we felt that no one can say it lies in " un 
troul^ as our driver from St Hubert had asserted- 

The approach from the St. Hubert side is very 
remarkable, a winding road leading down, till the town 
suddenly bursts on the view. 

The town has been too frequently destroyed by fire 
to have any great antiquity, but its irregularity makes 
it picturesque. 

The chief inn belongs to three brothers, called les 
frdres Meunier, who are quite an institution of La 
Roche. They are still fine tall men, and must have 
been a splendid-looking band of brothers. The eldest, 
about eighty, seems to be failing a little, and sits 
sunning himself in the morning on a bench opposite 
the inn. The two younger brothers — one about seventy 
the other some years younger — ^take a very active share 
in the work of the hotel. We entered through the 
kitchen, and found the two brothers seated at a table 
near the cooking-stove, deftly preparing vegetables for 
the early dinner, for at La Roche and throughout the 
Ardennes the dinner -hour is twelve o'clock. There 
were, at the time of our visit, four hundred visitors 
in the little town — holiday-seekers from Li^ge, Brussels, 
etc. — rather a beer-drinking, noisy crew — so that the 
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table d!t6te was always crowded ; but every one seemed 
to be overflowing with happiness and enjoyment, and 
to be completely fascinated with the beauty of the 
country. The brothers Meunier were on the most 
friendly terms with all their guests — the youngest 
brother was especially agreeable ; indeed, he was 
genial and kind to all, and seemed greatly pleased 
to be talked to by his lady-customers. There is a 
legend that not long ago this youngest brother wished 
to take a ^\'ife ; but when he consulted his two elders 
fHi the subject, they shook their white heads. 

" You are too young," they said, " far too young to 
many ; there is no hurry," 

His disappointment does not seem to have affected 
his spirits; for whether he was making out bills, peeling 
and shredding cauliflowers with a rapid knife, or ex- 
hibiting a fine basket of fish just brought in from the 
river, he was always gay and pleasant, and making 
jokes to amuse his visitors. 

Certainly, the bills at the H6tel du Nord or Meunier 
are not puzzling to make out : there is a simple daily 
chai^, and the brothers never keep accounts. They 
are such sober, honourable men, and so highly esteemed 
in La Roche, that their word is enough. The pension 
in this merry, easy-going place is four francs a day. 
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*^tout compris** except service, and includes an abundant 
supply of good light beer. There is always plenty to 
eat ; but the living is rough, and one would prefer to 
pay more and have better -cooked food. Still, the 
bread and eggs and fish and salad were excellent, 
and almost always there were fowls and good roast 
meat. But the time to visit La Roche is certainly 
either in the spring or in July or October ; then the 
little town is not overcrowded, and one can get 
specially cooked for. It is fair to say that, even in 
the busiest time, if you ask Monsieur Meunier jeune 
for anything special at supper, you will get it without 
extra charge. 

But the presence of visitors cannot destroy the 
particular charm of La Roche — its wild freshness and 
unlikeness to anything one has seen before, and also 
the total absence of modem attempts at civilisation. 
The walks in the neighbourhood are delightful, but 
Monsieur Meunier told us we ought first to go and 
see the castle ; so we went up the chief street in which 
our inn stands to the suspension-bridge. From this 
we got a good view of the position of the town, and 
of the swiftly-flowing Ourthe, crowned by the black 
ruins of the castle, on a huge rock which rises out of 
the town itself. A special feature of La Roche is that 
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the castle does not stand on the top of the hill, 
detached against the sky, but on the ^de of the rock, 
and this from one side gives a sort of mysteiy to the 
grim old ruin, for in the dark it is scarcely possible 
to make out the towers from the black rock behind 
them. 




All round, on whichever side we look, a road takes 
its way along the sides of the encircling hills, and 
besides these roads, numerous narrow tracks lead down 
from the summits into the deep valleys. 

There is a new as well as an old road to each of 
the neighbouring villages — towns are far away from 
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this primitive region. These roads, being cut on the 
sides of the slaty rock, are walled to a certain depth 
with dark stones loosely piled together, giving the 
effect of a circle of fortifications, as the sombre terraces 
rise one above another on the sides of the hills. 

We had to wait on the bridge for the concierge to 
take us to the chateau ; we felt rejoiced to see his 
daughter coming in place of him, for the real coftcierge 
is eighty years old, and, though a healthy veteran, goes 
but slowly, and it is a steep climb to the castle. 

The daughter proved to be a very interesting woman, 
full of varied information. She told us her name was 
Hubertine La Hire. 

We soon came to an opening beyond the bridge, 
and up this ran a steep sort of lane, with the black 
castle looking down on us like an eagle. Its massive 
keep and towers, and the thickness of the walls, show 
what a grand old fortress it has been. For greater 
security, the point on which the castle stands — so 
firmly embedded in the rock that it is hard to say 
where the construction begins — has been detached by 
means of a cleft from the main rock, and it was thus 
unassailable on any side, except by the steep climb up 
the loose slaty road. 

These slaty roads are the only drawback to the plea- 
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sure of scrambling about La Roche, as they make 
climbing up toilsome, and coming down dangerous. 

The castle was lived in at one time by Pepin 
d'H(^'risthal ; but part of it claims an older origin, and 
is said to have been built by the Romans. 

Our rugged path led us vtp to the entrance between 
two black round towers, just outside which a young fox 
was fastened by a chain to the wall ; it looked like the 
enchanted warder of the gloomy old ruin. 

The castle seems to have been very large, and, from 
being built on the side of the hill, there is much pic- 
turesque variety in the ruins. We had to climb broken 
flights of steps here and there to get to different sets 
of battlements, all commanding varying points of view. 
There has been a walled entrance-court within the first 
portal, and from this court the castle was entered by 
means of a wooden gallery ; on the left was the garden, 
and close by a square tower, of which only the lower 
part remains. 

There seems to have been a very large hall, and at 
the end of this is a little tower, in which was the 
chapel. On the left there has been another lai|^ hall 
or chamber. 

In the seventeenth century the French destroyed 
this older part of the castle to make room for huge 
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vaults or subterranean passages. These still exist, and 
the masonry seems strong enough to last for centuries. 
The French built barracks above these vaults, and ex- 
cavated an enormous cistern ; this last is perfect, and 
large enough to hold four hundred tuns. In some 
ways the ruins reminded us of those of Montaigle, near 
Dinant, especially in the charming luxuriance of wild 
climbing plants and flowers, flinging themselves round 
the arches of gloomy vaults which look as if they had 
served for prisons, and which chill one with the thought 
of what may have been suffered in them. 

For the Counts of La Roche were a warlike race, 
and the castle saw more fighting than domestic life 
while they reigned there. There is a sad legend at- 
tached to it, but we are not told to which of the Counts 
of La Roche it belongs. 

A Count Henri de la Roche — there were some six 
called Henri — being left a widower, was very sad. He 
had no son to inherit his countship, and only one fair 
daughter, aged eighteen, named Bertha. 

One day Count Henri said to himself — " I am 
getting old, and I have no son. Bertha is but a 
child, and as soon as I am dead some of my fierce 
neighbours, or even the Bishop of Li^ge, will pounce 
down on the castle, and take her inheritance from 
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Bertha, and harry my vassals." I must tell you that, 
though La Roche has been the most important town in 
its own county, yet till the middle of the fourteenth 
century it was a poor little village, depending on its 
castle for protection and support " There is only one 
way," said Count Henri ; " Bertha must have a husband, 
and the sooner the better, for I f(6el my strength is 
leaving me," 

Moreover, the Count determined that Bertha's hus- 
band should be a stalwart soldier, able to hold his own 
against all invaders. 

So he issued a proclamation that in the month of 
June in that year the Count Henri de la Roche would 
hold a tournament or trial at arms of the young 
seigneurs of the province, and that he who came 
off conqueror should become the husband of the fair 
Bertha, and succeed to the inheritance of the Counts 
de la Roche. 

This announcement caused much commotion among 
the young lords far and near, for the beauty of Bertha 
de la Roche was well known, and in the interval before 
the tournament there were many visitors at the castle. 

Among these came Waleran, eldest son of the power- 
ful Count of Montaigu, whose castle was not far distant 
from La Roche. 
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At first sight of the lovely Bertha, Waleran lost his 
heart to her, and when he spoke to the sweet maiden, 
his courtesy and handsome face so moved her that she 
listened to him more readily than to any one else. In 
brief, Waleran had not ridden many times to the castle 
of La Roche before he had drawn from Bertha a con- 
fession that she returned his love. 

Now, this would have been all as it should be, for 
Waleran was almost peerless among the young knights 
of this time — as handsome and courtly as he was brave. 
But, alas ! he had a fickle fancy, and he had already 
been a year betrothed to Marie, daughter of the Count 
de Salm, and was passionately beloved by her. Marie 
was beautiful, but she was small and dark-eyed, grace- 
ful, and, with the glowing skin of her southern nature, 
a complete contrast to the tall blue-eyed Bertha, whose 
golden hair fell in profusion over her snowy shoulders, 
and reached to her kness. While Marie had a fiery 
spirit and a proud revengeful temper. Bertha looked 
like an angel, and her love was full of sweetness and 
trust. Day by day Waleran loved Bertha more, and 
wished he were free. But, instead of trying to bring 
this about, he played a double part ; and went on pay- 
ing visits at the Chateau de Salm as if nothing had 
come to chill his love for Marie, though her warm 




nature soon discovered a change in his wooing ; she 
grew sombre and suspicious ; and before long it came 
to her ears that Waleran was paying court to Bertha 
de la Roche, However, she dissembled her anger, and 
received him as usual. 

One afternoon, not long before the time appointed 
for the tournament, Waleran rode over to Salm. The 
day was hot ; and, when he entered the chamber where 
Marie sat, he flung his cap carelessly on the settle be- 
side him. Marie looked, and saw inside the cap a 
tress of long fair hair. At this her self-control fled. 
She broke in suddenly upon Waleran's smooth speeches ; 
and, pointing to the tress, she taunted him with his 
perfidy. 

He tried to speak, but she would not listen ; and 
he was so stung by her reproaches and the scorn with 
which she spoke of Bertha, that he left her in anger, 
bidding her a last farewell. 

When next he saw Bertha he wondered how he 
could ever have wasted a thought on Marie de Salm, 
and gave himself up to the fulness of his passion for 
the sweet fair-haired blue-eyed maiden. 

At last the day fixed for the tournament arrived. 
Many knights presented themselves, and fought vali- 
antly ; but they all in turn yielded to Waleran, who 
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remained master of the field. The tender Bertha had 

• 
looked on in fear and trembling for the safety of her 

lover ; but now her heart beat tumultuously, her cheeks 

flushed, and her fair bosom heaved with joy. Her 

Waleran was victor ; he would soon be her husband. 

But just as the last blast of the heralds was blown, and 

as Count Henri de la Roche was preparing to announce 

Count Waleran the hero of the day, a trumpet sounded 

outside the crowd, and a knight clad in black armour 

rode into the lists. 

This new suitor looked so small, and was mounted 
on such a puny charger, that the bystanders smiled at 
his presumption. 

" Poor youth, he is mad to enter the lists. 'Twill 
not take Count Waleran long to unhorse him," said the 
crowd ; but Bertha turned pale, and in the fulness of 
her joy a sudden chill took possession of her soul. 

At the first shock both lances were shivered ; the 
black knight kept his seat unmoved, but Waleran reeled 
in his saddle. The combatants rode to either end of 
the lists, and fresh lances were given them. 

This time the result of meeting was most unexpected. 
Waleran was unhorsed, and fell heavily, and the next 
moment his adversary was kneeling over him, his short 
dagger at his throat, bidding him yield. Loud acclania- 

N 
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tions burst from the fickle crowd — Count Henri flung 
down his warder, and declared that the black knight 
had won the prize of his daughter's hand. A despair- 
ing shriek rang through the air, and Bertha sank back 
pale and fainting. 

Meanwhile the black knight had been conducted to 
Count Henri, who placed the hand of his pale and 
trembling daughter in the victor's, and told him he had 
won her for his bride. It was remarked that the black 
knight kept his visor down. 

The marriage was at once solemnised in the castle 
chapel, the stranger knight, without his helmet, appear- 
ing as a swarthy >^ung man of almost evil aspect 

Count Waleran had been borne away to his pavilion 
to have his hurts tended, and Bertha sat in a dumb 
stupor, unable to realise this horrible change from joy 
to despair. She went through the ceremony as if she 
were in a dream. The banquet that followed the mar- 
riage lasted long, and was succeeded by dancing; but at 
last the entertainment came to an end ; the bride and 
bridegroom had retired, and all was still in the castle. 

Suddenly a piercing shriek rang from the tower in 
which was the bridal chamber — shriek following shriek, 
echoing along the dark galleries, and reaching to the 
topmost turret Count Henri snatched at his sword. 
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and hurried to his daughter's chamber. It was still as 
death ; the lights were extinguished, and as the moon- 
light came streaming in from the open window which 
looked out on the river, the Count saw that the room 
was empty. The shrieks had ceased, but the cry of a 
screech-owl jarred on his ear as he rushed to the win- 
dow. Below the rocks on which the castle stood he 
saw a white form floating on the water. It was the 
body of his fair child ; but the black knight had vanished 
— no trace of him remained. . . . Marie de Salm had 
that day vanquished her recreant lover, had afterwards 
wedded and then murdered Bertha. Infuriated at his 
desertion, she had resolved on revenge, and is supposed 
to have entered into a league with the Evil One, who 
promised her victory over Waleran. When she had 
flung Bertha from the window, she sprang after her ; but 
Satan was at hand, the rock opened, and the miserable 
Marie was swallowed up for ever in eternal fire. 

Count Waleran went to the Crusades, and came 
back and found another wife. We hear of him again 
some years later in the wars of the period. 

The romance of these ruins is injured by their 
close proximity to the town ; but it is curious to look 
down from the battlements on to the houses of La 
Roche, and to hear that after the beginning of the 
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sixteenth century it was r^arded as one of the richest 
and most considerable towns of Luxembourg. It was 
the capita] of the county of La Roche, which ako con- 
tained the baronies of Houffalize, Beauraing, Han-sur- 
Lesse, Hamoir, and other lordships. This count/ of La 
Roche comprised neariy the whole of the Ardennes, and 
more than a third part of the Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Our guide pointed out to us the hill Corumont 
opposite, and told us that there was a great stone there 
called "le lit du roi Pepin;" but, in considering the 
history of the Castle, Pepin d'Hiristhal's occupation of 
it as a hunting-seat does not show its beginning. 
There is no doubt that the original tower on the rock 
was built by the Romans, that it was wrested from 
them by the Franks, and that it became under their 
kings a chief fortress of the Ardennes, We hear first 
of a Count of La Roche about 1082, when Henry, 
Bishop of Liige, convened a meeting of nobles to put 
down the fearful disorders and licence which, since the 
death of Duke Godefroi le Bossu, had devastated 
Belgium and the adjacent countries. Among the 
names of the young Duke Godefroi dc Bouillon, Duke 
Gui d'Ardennes, Duke Henry of Ltmbourg, the Counts of 
Luxembourg, Namur, Louvain, Vianden, Salm, Jutiers, 
Clermont, and Looz, is that of Henri, Count of La Roche. 
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At this council it was decreed that from Advent 
Sunday till Epiphany, and from Septuagesima to Whit- 
suntide, from daybreak on Fridays throughout the year 
to daybreak on Mondays, no one, under pain of heavy 
penalties, should carry arms or commit any act of 
violence within the diocese, and that a court of justice 
should be erected in Liige and be presided over by the 
Prince-Bishop, where all infractions of this edict should 
be judged, with crimes of murder, rapine, and such like 
enormities, committed on the lands of the assembled 
nobles. This was the beginning of the Tribunal de la 
Paix of Li^e. 

Henri de la Roche alone of all the assembled princes 
refused to submit himself to their united decisions. 
They tried first to persuade him, then they resorted 
to menace, but all in vain : our Count was inflexible. 
A league was formed against him, and Henri, after he 
had raised a little army, marched bravely to meet his 
enemies. He was of course overpowered by numbers, 
and forced to take refuge in his castle. For seven 
months he resisted the army of the allied nobles, though 
the young invincible Godefroi de Bouillon was among 
them. The castle remained impregnable, but at last 
hunger began to be felt within its walls. Then Henri 
thought of a stratagem which is still remembered in 
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La Roche, He caused a pig to be fed for some days, 
till it could eat no longer, and then he let it escape 
from the castle. 

The besiegers pounced on it, and, finding it fat and 
good eating, concluded that the garrison was still well 
provisioned, and that it would be hopeless to prolong 
the siege. They therefore came to terms with the 
Count de la Roche — terms which exempted the in- 
habitants of the county from the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal of Peace. 

Fire and tlic plague have at various times destroyed 
the town and greatly reduced its population, but there 
is no sign of abject poverty about La Roche. As we 
looked from the castle ramparts, the whitewashed vine- 
covered cottages had a cheerful tranquil aspect, in bright 
contrast to the black rocks overhead. 

Hubertine showed us from the ramparts a path that 
leads from Corumont to Beausaint. This is called the 
Pathway of the Dead, because the villagers of Harz^ — 
a little hamlet beyond La Roche — belong to the Com- 
mune of Beausaint, and therefore carry their dead up 
this steep road, far away to the cemetery across the 
hills. While we stood looking at the varied view of 
hills and valleys, town and river, Hubertine, who had 
noticed our love for flowers, went about seeking them. 
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She had soon gathered a lovely nosegay of the blossoms 
that literally clothe some of these dark walls : many- 
coloured snapdragons, white rockets and crimson pinks 
and yellow star-flowers, and she got roots of those we 
had specially admired ; finally, she offered me a bunch 
of sweet wild-thyme to keep as a memory of her quiet 
gentle self. There was something very interesting 
about Hubertine la Hire ; she guided us so carefully 
up and down the broken steps, and into the huge dark 
vaults — now gathering more flowers, now climbing 
in search of wild strawberries, to " refre^ Madame," 
she said. As we went up and down, and saw clearly 
the position of the castle, we realised how impregnable 
it must have been, for it would have been difficult even 
in later days to place cannon to bear on its strong walls. 
From the ramparts we got a good idea of the walks 
and drives round La Roche ; and we found these walks 
and drives delightful. The woods are so frequent and 
so near that even in hot August we could walk in cool 
green shadow on the hill-side, getting now and then 
peeps of valleys crossed by other hills, and the Ourthe 
showing its silver coils, sometimes far away, as it winds 
in and out round the feet of these strangely -shaped 
hills. One day I lost myself in one of these woods, 
and was half an hour before I could regain the track. 
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It was so dense, and the branches grew so near the 
ground, that I could hardly mal;e a way through them. 
I was close to La Roche, but so high up on the top of 
the hill that there was no hope of help to find the path. 
I had really begun to think of the IJabes in the Wood, 
when all at once I spied through the leaves a tiny track, 
so overgrown that it was plain the place was seldom 
visited, and this track led me out of the leafy labyrinth. 
There are delicious green valleys beside the Ourthe 
and the smaller streamlets, but the most charming walk 
I took was up the bare hill-side towards sunset. The 
church, which is only remarkable for a bulbous spire, 
stands at the farthest end of the town, and beside it is 
a rough steep road up the end of the rock on which 
the castle stands. A little way along this road was a 
very small two-storied building, projecting beyond the 
other cottages. It looked more like a grenUr than a 
house ; for it had no windows, only a couple of open- 
ings, the upper one closed by wooden shutters. The 
lower one was open, and a very dirty-faced sunburnt 
woman was looking out from it, gesticulating and 
speaking Walloon dialect to a small frail child about 
eight years old who stood below, her fair hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, and her blue eyes fixed on the 
woman with a very pitiful expression in them. She 
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was hugging a bundle of straw rather bigger than her- 
self in her skinny arms. 

The woman, about ten feet above, kept on pointing 
first to a rickety ladder beside the wall, and then to two 
large trusses of straw on the ground beside the child. 

All at once she caught sight of me as I came up 
the steep road. " Help her, Madame," she said in 
French ; and then, before I could answer, she asked 
pardon for her request. 

However, there was clearly nothing else to be done. 
The place was still deserted ; the neighbours had either 
gone to the hills to bring home their goats from pas- 
ture, or were still hard at work on the cultivated 
plateaux on the tops of the hills ; for the Ardennais, 
both men and women, work like horses, even in full 
blaze of sunshine, and almost always far from home. 
As Georges Sand says : " On se demande comment on 
peut ensemencer et r^colter avec de telles distances k 
franchir et tant de hauteurs k grimper." 

So I fixed the ladder against the wall, told the 
little girl to go up a few steps, and then handed her 
one by one the huge bundles of straw, which the mother 
dragged with some diflficulty through the opening and 
stowed away ; then she showed her dirty face again, 
and poured out a perfect volley of gratitude. 
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Higher up the road was still rougher, full of U 
stones ; in front of a shed a woman was chopping the 
tender top shoots off" the broom. This plant clothes 
the sides of some of the hills, and literally fringes the 
woods round La Roche. 

She said she was getting supper ready for her goats, 
" They are coming home soon from the mountains," she 
added. 

As I kept to the right up a still rougher climb, I 
met with constant smiling greetings, first from a hand- 
some brown young fellow, wearing a blouse and carrj'- 
ing a scythe; next came a dark-eyed rough-headed 
girl driving two black goats — spirited handsome crea- 
tures ; presently I met an older woman wearing black, 
and guiding two or three cows down the rugged path. 
As I reached the top of the spur, and paused to rest 
on the side of the hill, there came along, standing out 
sharply against the clear evening sky, yet mellowed in 
its soft light, an old wrinkled creature bending under 
her huge load of faggots. She told me she had been 
as far as the Bois de La Roche to cut them ; she had 
slung the bundle round her bent shoulders, while her 
brown hands held fast an enormous apron-load of twigs 
and brambles. The dress of all these peasant women 
was much alike ; some had black, others blue or brown 
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and purple skirts, a loose jacket, and an apron. The 
short scanty petticoat showed bonny legs and dark 
flesh-coloured woollen stockings. We saw few sabots 
at La Roche — strong leather shoes are better for their 
climbing life — and almost all, young and old, go bare- 
headed ; this gives a squalid look to those even who 
are not very poor. 

I kept now to the left along a path cut on the side 
of the hill, with a steep valley below me ; opposite was 
Corumont, and the road to HoufTalize ran along the 
bottom of the valley; beside it are dotted the last 
white houses of La Roche. Some of the huge black 
boulders beside me, grown over with gold -brown moss 
and silver lichen, starred now and then with the glow 
of herb-robert, or the pale gold of hawk weed, were 
" studies " of colour. 

I soon came in sight of the little chapel I had been 
told to make for. Its tiny spire nestles under the dark 
rock, and stands somewhat aside, raised above the foot- 
path. The doors were wide open, and showed an 
abundance of votive offerings round the altar. 

I had just seated myself on the rough steps leading 
up to it, when an old woman came along the path 
below. Her brown, withered arms were filled to over- 
flowing with fern and heather, and she looked very 
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picturesque as she came along the bare hill-side against 
her background of distant landscape across the deep 
valley below. I was wondering how she would carry 
her huge bundle safely to the bottom of the rough 
climb, when she seated herself on the stony ledge below 
the steps of the chapel, and nodded to me with the 
usual friendly greeting of the country. 

All at once she looked behind her, and her smile 
changed into a scowl, "J^su Maria! Mon Dieu !" she 
said devoutly, " que les gens sont mauvais." 

I asked what ailed her, for she was looking sus- 
piciously at me. 

She groaned and grunted. " Is it not bad, then," 
she said, " when the chapel doors are always kept 
locked, that I find them open .' — some mauvais gens, 
touristes," she tossed her head scornfully, " have forced 
them open in the night, to shelter themselves from the 
rain, but it is a sacrilege." 

She went on muttering, keeping a suspicious look- 
out on my face. I tried not to laugh ; and I suppose 
she finally came to the conclusion that I did not look 
sturdy enough to have forced open those two heavy doors, 
for presently she left off scowling, and asked what I 
thought of the view, nodding her head towards the sunset 

The sun was now very near the hills opposite, and 
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the whole landscape was steeped in soft, lovely light 
On the left, far below, was the dark spire of the church, 
the town beyond it hidden by the hill I had climbed ; 
above it was the gloomy castle. Just opposite, behind 
the irregularly slated white cottages, was the long ridge 
of Corumont, and on the right a stretch of dark woods. 
Far on the left came a bold range of varied hills ; 
these slope down into the valley, and cross the foot of 
Corumont ; and in the triangle of distance thus 
created hill rises behind hill, revealing enchanting 
effects of colour, as the warm light touches their 
heather-covered sides — red and gold-brown and varied 
greens, all soften into many -toned purple and olive, as 
tender mists rise in faint blue wreaths, betraying the 
presence of hidden valleys formed by the coils of the 
glistening Ourthe. On the right of this triangle a 
golden corn-field shows brilliantly between slopes of 
purple heather on this side and blue distance beyond ; on 
the steep side of one rocky hill a goat is still browsing. 

All at once the pale blue sky grows rosy, the sun 
sinks behind a long line of watery gray cloud — a mute 
warning that to-morrow will not be as gloriously bright 
as to-day. 

" Did Madame ever see anything so fine ?" said my 
old woman. I nodded to her, and praised her view, 
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and then found my way down the shoulder of the hill 
into a road leading to the wood of La Roche. This 
wood is delightful, full of charming walks, and abound- 
ing with small game. In a wild valley, about midway 
in the wood, is a huge group of blocks of stone, which 
seem half-quarried out of the bramble -wreathed rock 
behind them. This is called Le diab' dtcst^ ; for here 
it is said the Evil One tried to build a palace. Three 
times he laid the foundations, and three times the hill 
was shaken and the building fell, a ruined heap of 
stones. It was too late this evening for the wood, so 
I climbed the hill on the right of the road. A little 
path led me across a pleasant waste, planted with 
thorn trees, with heather and bracken below. At the 
top of the waste I saw a barley field, and, leaving this 
on the left, came out on a plateau with fields of wheat 
and potatoes. Potatoes and coffee are the chief food 
of the peasants, and yet they must toil up all this way 
to cultivate their plots of ground. The whole plateau 
was yellow with com marigold, at which some women 
were diligently weeding. I gathered handfuls of these 
splendid flowers, much lai^r than I had ever found 
before, and went on till I reached the edge of the ridge. 
There lay La Roche and the valley of the Ourthe, so 
far below me that I felt puzzled as to how I had 
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climbed so high. It is so very steep and precipitous 
here that my head felt giddy looking down ; and I 
soon found I must be very heedful in descending, for 
the path is made of loose slate, and every now and 
then this slips from underfoot 

In a very steep comer were two small brown cows 
feeding on some scanty grass — it was a puzzle how 
they could have climbed there. Many feet below I 
came upon a bare-headed, bare-footed urchin, who told 
me he was minding the cows. The view of the river 
opened charmingly as I came down, and I felt quite 
rewarded for the steep slippery climb down-hilL 

On the terraced road below leading into La Roche 
I met a tall peasant carrying his scythe over his 
shoulder. He saw my flowers, and stopped in front 
of me. 

" You do not know what you have there, Madame " 
(he looked full of pity for my ignorance) : " it is poison." 

^' No, Monsieur," I said, '' this is not a poisonous 
plant." 

He shook his head. 

" On the contrary, Madame ; it is poison. It will 
not poison you, but it poisons our land, it ruins our 
crops ; ah ! it is a good-for-nothing weed. It destroys 
us ; we dig it up, we tread it down, and behold its little 
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seeds fly here — there I " he pointed expressively, "where- 
ever the wind chooses to carry them, and so it spreads < 
— ah !" He shrugged his shoulders, frowned, and made 
a movement with his foot as if it would have given hint < 
pleasure to trample on my beautiful flowers, which, when I 
I reached home, seemed to fill the room with golden light 1 

There are many beautiful walks and excursions to be. I 
taken from La Roche. About six or seven kilometres off I 
is the village of Ortho ; near this are some enormous blockS-J 
of very white quartz, called Les Cailloux de Mouzon. 

Once upon a time a shepherd, whose heart was aftfl 
hard as a stone, used to feed his flock on this hill-side. 
One day he saw a pilgrim come toiling along, on his way 
to the chapel of St. Thibaut. Now, every one knows 
that the chapel is a good way farther off, on the hill of 
Montaigu. 

The shepherd noticed that the pilgrim seemed weary 
and foot-sore. Presently he reached the spot where the 
shepherd sat at his ease, with a loaf and a huge pitcher 
of water beside him. 

" I die of thirst," moaned the fainting man ; " give 
me some water, and St. Thibaut will reward you." 

"Then go to St. Thibaut — go to the devil, if you 
will," said the hard -hearted shepherd; "leave me in 
peace. I've too much of pilgrims and beggars." 
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" You are uncharitable, my friend," said the pilgrim ; 
and he seated himself on the heather to rest. 




" Go your ways," said the shepherd rudely ; " I will 
have no beggars on my pastures." 

And as the pilgrim rose and moved slowly away, 
the cruel shepherd flung a stone after him. 
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Then the pilgrim turned back, and picking up the 'I 
stone he flung it at the shepherd. 

Ever since that time the hard-hearted shepherd, his 
dog and his sheep, have remained on the hill of 
Mouzon, changed into three blocks of quartz. For the 
pilgrim was no other than the Saviour Himself, on his 
way to bless the remains of St. Thibaut. 

These hills abound in legends, chiefly about hidden 
treasure, and the devices of the Evil One to ensnare 
men's souls ; there are Nutons, too ; but these do not ] 
seem so plentiful as in the caves farther west But 
between La Roche and HouFfalizc, a most wild and 
beautiful walk of many miles, every hill has its romantic 
history. It is a fatiguing but very delightful expedition, 
partly beside the Ourthe, partly across the hills en 
pUine Ardenne. The road from I-a Roche is by the 
Chemin des Gattes which leads to Berism^nil where 
there was once a strong castle. There is a cross near 
Berism^nil, on a hill above the Ourthe, and this is the 
story told about it. 

There was once a Lord of Berism^nil who was 
the sworn brother-in-arms and friend of the Lord of 
Samr^. Nothing was ever seen like the affection of 
these two lords, and folks likened it to the friendship 
between David and Jonathan. So it went on growing 
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with their age and strengthening with their strength. 
It promised, too, to bear lasting fruit in the union of 
their children, for the only son of the Lord of Samr^ 
passionately loved the fair Marie, the only daughter of 
De Berism^nil. All at once some land which trenched 
on the domains on both lordships had to be appropri- 
ated, and for the first time the two friends disagreed ; a 
coolness^ arose, and they saw one another rarely. Then 
there came a fresh difficulty about some conflicting 
rights which in the old times would have been settled 
without dispute between the two loving friends ; but 
with this element of discord between them it only 
served to widen the breach. 

Mutual defiances were exchanged, and the lovers 
were forbidden even to think of one another. 

In fact, the Lord of Berism^nil told his daughter 
that she must prepare to marry the Count de la Roche. 
Marie wept ; but her father insisted, and told her that 
when next he spoke on the subject he expected to find 
her in a more submissive humour. 

In the evening she rode out in a melancholy mood. 
So absorbed was she by her sorrow that, letting the 
reins lie on her horse's neck, she took no heed of 
where he went. Presently he stumbled on the broken 
ground, took fright, and plunged violently forward, to 
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what the terrified girl now saw was the edge of the preci-^ 
pice overlooking the Ourthe. Marie shrieked, 
gave herself up for lost, but all at once her bridle v 
seized and her headlong course stayed at a few stepj 
from the dizzy precipice. Marie saw the handsomeJ 
face of her lover, and she recovered from the faintneas^ 
her terror had caused. But after a few moments theyl 
had to rouse from the happiness of their meeting, | 
Marie told her story ; and the young lord insisted 1 
that if her father next day pressed the other marriagel 
she must consent to fly with him, or she would inevi- 
tably be wedded to the Count de la Roche. Marie 
protested, but she dared not linger : she knew that, 
if her father's suspicions were roused, all hope of 
escape would be ended. Her lover saw that she 
hesitated. 

" If you do not meet me to-morrow outside the 
castle walls," he said, " it is because you wish to many 
the Count de la Roche." 

This was too much for the tender maiden, and it 
was agreed that as soon as it grew dusk on the next 
night she would fly with the young Lord of Samrte. 

Next morning she summoned courage and sought 
her father. 

" My lord." — she trembled so that her voice sounded 
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weak and hesitating, — ^** I did not tell you yesterday, 
but I can never do as you wish. I cannot marry the 
Count de la Roche." 

The Lord of Berism^nil grew pale with anger ; he 
stamped and swore, and vowed he would bend her 
to his will. He bade Marie leave him and keep her 
chamber. 

So she did, very gladly, till evening, when she came 
softly down the winding stone staircase in one of the 
comer turrets ; her maid meantime had seen that all 
was ready, and Marie found at a little distance from 
the walls her lover waiting on a powerful black horse. 
The creature stamped with impatience, and it seemed 
to Marie, while her lover lifted her on the saddle 
behind him, that the horse's nostrils flashed fire ; but 
in an instant they were flying rapidly across the hills 
towards Houffalize. The sky now suddenly became 
black as night, thunder rolled across the hills, and 
Marie grew breathless with fear, when all at once came 
the thud, thud of pursuit, and, looking back, the Lord 
of Samr^e saw a warrior fully armed gaining rapidly 
on them. 

'* Take my sword," — he drew it and placed it in her 
cold hand, — "and as the pursuer nears us strike at 
him boldly." 
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"I cannot — I will not:" she cried; but almost as 
she spoke, the pursuer rode up and stretched out his 
hand to snatch her from her lover. Then Marie struck 
desperately, and severed the horseman's head from his 
body ; the lightning flashed out vividly, bringing into 
relief the wild rocks and the river below them, and 
showing the wretched Marie, as the severed head rolled 
to the ground, the face of her father. She turned 
wildly to her lover, and saw that he was in flames, and 
she felt that the body round which her arm remained 
firmly clasped was burning without being consumed. 

The horse was now going at double speed, no longer 
towards Houffalize, but making direct for the river. 
Marie shrieked, but she could not cry for help : her 
tongue was chained by some horrible spell. . . . The 
young Lord of Samrfc had sought Satan's aid to 
revenge himself on the Lord of Berisminil, and the 
horse he rode was the Evil One, who as soon as he 
reached the river, plunged with his double burden into 
a gulf which opened to receive these wretched lovers. 
The cross is said to have been erected on the spot where 
the father's head fell and was recognised by his daughter. 

Another quaint legend is as follows: — Once it 
happened that a peasant was going home to La Roche 
who had been cutting faggots on the farther side of the 
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hill near the Chemin des Gattes. He had climbed half- 
way up, and, looking back, he saw that he had left his 
billhook below among the bushes. As he came down he 
saw a little black kid — which let itself be caught without 
making any effort to escape. In his haste to secure it, 
the peasant only noticed its glossy black coat, and quite 
overlooked a scarlet spot on its forehead which might 
have made him more cautious. He went down and 
fetched his billhook, and slung the little goat over his 
shoulders by a cord he had, rejoicing that he had found 
such a prize. 

As he toiled uphill again it seemed to the peasant 
that the weight upon his shoulders grew heavier each 
step he took. He paused to rest, and the weight 
dragged him almost down to the ground. " How is 
this?" he said. "Can this little kid so outweigh my 
strength .?" He began to climb again, and his burden 
had become as heavy as an ox, and nearly strangled 
him. He forced himself a few steps on, staggering 
under his load, till he had almost reached the top of 
the hill. But he bent suddenly double and found he 
could go no farther — he was pinned to the earth by 
the weight behind him. With a loud oath, he loosed the 
cord from round his neck and flung the kid from him. 

A harsh jeering laugh was heard among the rocks. 
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The peasant turned in terror, and saw the Evil One 
sitting just where he had flung the goat. In fact, 
Satan had had a hard day's work, and was veiy tired ; 
and, not feeling disposed to climb uphill, had in the 
form of a kid tempted the peasant to carry him to 
save him the weary journey. 

After passing Berism^nil the next village reached is 
Nadrin, on the top of the ridge of hills. There is a 
grand view here of the surrounding countiy, and of the « 
windings of the Ourthe, After leaving Nadrin, which I 
is the best halting-place on the road, one descends the \ 
hill, and crosses the brook of Belle- Meuse, then by 
Petite- Mormoul to AchoufTe, and from Achouffe to 
Houffalize. The scenery is wild and often grand, and 
the region is full of these uncanny traditions. 

Up a turning atthebackof our hotel, is a curious tittle 
building of the middle ages, and some old houses ; and a 
little way beyond these houses is, perhaps, the best point 
of view of the ruined castle. It stands boldly out 
against the sky, towering over the surrounding valleys. 

Besides the beauty and interest of its surroundings. 
La Roche has a special charm of its own, and I hardly 
know how to express it except by the word "exhilara- 
tion," Some of this it doubtless owes to the pure bracing 
air of the hilts : but the frank sociable character of the 
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people is also a great charm, and causes constant 
amusement, and, in spite of its many discomforts, 
there is a prevailing comic element in our very original 
inn. We did not enjoy our meals, perhaps, but we 
have seldom laughed so heartily as we did in those 




merry days at La Roche. The Belgian ladies, it is 
true, both middle-aged and young, used to drink four 
or five large tumblers of beer, both at dinner and 
supper, and wine as well, but they never seemed the 
worse for it ; and the kindness and geniality of the 
three landlords was unfailing, even when they were 
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worried with an overplus of guests. If the HAtd 
Heunier would raise its prices, be more choice in its 
food, get a better cook, and have a clean female house- 
keeper — for the brothers manage everything (we were 
told that the accommodation and living had improved 
at the other hotel, which was formerly very bad) — La 
Roche would be a sort of earthly paradise. 

The genial, simple people of La Roche are thoroughly 
industrious. There are a few breweries and tanneries 
m the little town, also an earthenware manufactory ; 
most of the small houses have an open cellar beneath 
them, with steps leadii^ down from the street These 
cellars are used for stabling the goats, for almost every 
fiimily possesses one or two of these useful animals. It 
gives an added charm to the landscape to see these 
hardy climbers, perched on the highest crags, seeking 
for scanty grass tufts in the chinks of slaty rock, 
guarded by a tiny child on a narrow footpath many 
feet below ; and it seems like an idyl as we mount 
the hill in evening light, and meet a comely young 
matron, with a bundle of fern poised lightly on her 
tiead, coming slowly down the steep slaty path, driving 
two or three goats before her. When we read the 
diarming account of La Roche by Monsieur Et^^e 
Gens, we did not expect to find it so near the truth. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THROUGH THE ARDENNES TO COO. 

We much wished to go to Houffalize, but the diligence 
did not start till eleven at night, and other vehicles 
seem to be scarce in the little town. Although there 
is always the huge two-storied diligence which carries 
the post and which goes three times a day, with much 
ringing of bells and cracking of whips, to Melreux-Hotton 
— a charming journey beside the Ourthe ; hy far the 
best way in coming to La Roche direct from Dinant 
is to drive to Ciney, and thence by train to Melreux, 
changing at Marloie. It used to amuse us to watch 
the departure of this huge two-storied omnibus, and 
to see the people dropping their letters into the post* 
box outside it. At last, after some consultation with 
the youngest of the brothers Meunier, we learned that 
there was "un petit break" at our disposal, if we 
thought that we could pack ourselves and our baggage 
into it. We had quite determined to go by way of 
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Houffalize and Gouvy, and thus to drive through the 
wildest part of the Ardennes, but in the evening a 
knock came at our door, and in walked a tall broad- 
shouldered Ardennais, who announced himself as our 
driver. He at once scoffed at our proposed route ; 
we had planned far too much for one day, and the 
" petit break " could only be had to-morrow ; in fact we 
must go his way or not at all. Feeling that we were in 
the heart of the Ardennes, and that in the petit break 
lay our only hope of getting out of La Roche eastwards, 
we consented to modify our plans, and to strike the 
line of the Spa and Luxembourg railway rather higher 
than we had intended, to go to Viel-Salm station in- 
stead of Gouvy, thence by rail to Trois-Ponts, which 
the descriptions of Monsieur Gens had made us much 
wish to visit. 

The next morning was lovely, but to our driver's 
vexation we would not start till eleven o'clock, as we 
were in no haste to leave La Roche — but afterwards 
we regretted our delay, for much of the road lies across 
a high plain country, without shelter from the intense 
sunshine. 

We had said good-bye to all our friends, who 
had come out to superintend the stowing away of 
our luggage, and also we took our leave of the two 
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elder brothers Meunier, but the youngest was nowhere 
to be found, so we left a message for him, and 
clattered up the street towards the Houffalize road. 
We had not gone far when there was a loud outcry 
behind us, and our driver stopped. The missing brother 
came tearing along the street holding on his black straw 
hat with one hand and frantically waving the other. 

"Aha!" he said, with his beaming smile, " it would 
never have done if you had started, Monsieur, and I 
had not said good-bye to Madame, but it is au revair 
is it not, for you will come again to La Roche i " and 
he stood and watched us out of sight 

The first few miles of the drive were full of 
picturesque beauty, and presently, when we had 
circled the hill and the road turned, there was La 
Roche lying below in its green nest, almost girdled 
round by the shining Ourthe, which then flows away 
into a deep and sombre valley, beside a narrow green 
tract which lies between road and river ; all round rise 
dark hills with gorges between them, where some 
mountain stream flows down to join the Ourthe ; in 
the midst of the town rises up the dark rock bearing 
the ruined fortress. It is impossible to paint in words 
the sudden and beautiful effect of this farewell view of 
the little rock-girt town. 
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We were now in the forest of La Hesse, the grass/ i 
banks on each side crowned by deep woods of large 
forest trees, the finest we had seen in the Ardennes. 

After this our road lay chiefly over open country, 
with very distant views, from which we gathered 
that we were crossing some of the highest ground in 
the province. The road was pleasantly bordered after 
a while by continued avenues of alternate ash and 
mountain-ash trees, the last rich in red and tawny 
berries ; after some distance the red berries ceased, 
and dark firs alternated with the feathery green of the 
ash. We were in some fear of losing our train, but 
our horse went well, and we reached the station at 
Viet-Salm in excellent time. 

The village is charmingly placed among rocky 
cliffs, and here we began acquaintance with the little 
river Salm, sparkling and singing over the gray stones 
in its bed. It makes its way, through a precipitous 
and rocky valley full of constant curves, to Trois-Ponts, 
and the rail follows it for some distance ; between 
Viel-Salm and Trois-l'onts is a station called Grand- 
Halleux, and on a hill called VVannes, which lies 
between this and the town of Stavelot, lies the famous 
stone called Le Faix du Diable. It is utterly distinct 
from the rocks around it, and yet is so enormous that 
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it is difficult to suppose it to have been brought there 
by any human agency. This is the reason the peasants 
give for its strange presence on the hill of Wannes : — 



Le Faix du Diable, 

Many years ago this part of the country was full of 
license and wickedness, and the Prince of Darkness ruled 
over it, with few to gainsay his power. All at once he 
learned that St Remaclius, the apostle of the Ardennes, 
had come preaching the gospel to Stavelot, and intended 
to build an abbey there. The saint began to build, 
and Satan did all he could to hinder him — but in vain. 
The work was of God and it prospered, and the devil 
saw that his power would be dangerously attacked in 
Stavelot Finding all his efforts to hinder the work 
useless, he determined to wait till the building was 
finished, and the monks assembled on the day 
of consecration, and then at one blow to destroy 
it. So when the eve of the day arrived he provided 
himself with an enormous block of quartz, intending to 
carry it to Stavelot, and to fling it on the roof of the 
abbey in the midst of the service. 

The abbey looked very grand, now that it was finished ; 
many princes and nobles had been invited to assist at 
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its consecration ; and the eve of the great day arrived, i 
St Remaclius, who had gone to bed late, slept soundly; 
he had not long closed his eyes uhen he was awakened. | 
An angel stood by his bedside — 

"Awake," he said; "your deadly foe is at work, 
and unless you can stay his march to Stavelot he may 
yet destroy your abbey." 

The vision disappeared, and St. Remaclius rose from 
his bed, and prayed the rest of the night for help and 
deliverance. 

When morning came he summoned his monks, and 
bade them collect, from within and without the monas- 
tery, ail the old shoes and sandals they could get, no 
matter how worn and dilapidated. Never was seen 
such a heap of disreputable foot-coverings as the heap 
that soon lay before St. Remaclius. 

" Stuff them all into a large sack," said the saint ; 
and then choosing out the most saintly of the brethren, 
he placed the sack on his shoulders, and bade him go 
forth to meet the Evil One. 

When the monk had gone some distance, he reached 
the hill called Tier-du-Diable, and looking up, whom 
should he sec but Satan himself, gasping and panting 
with the effort of carrying his enormous stone up the 
side of the hilt. 
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" Hallo there!" cried Satan ; "how far to Stavelot?" 

" That is more than I can tell you," said the monk ; 
" but look here, neighbour ! I will show you my load, 
and then you can judge for yourself;" and opening 
his sack, he flung out its contents at the feet of the * 
Evil One. The shoes and soles and worn-out sandals 
seemed to have increased in quantity since they had 
been put in the sack. They were so many, and so 
worn-out, that the Devil could make nothing of them, 
and he looked impatiently at the monk. 

" What are all these old things for ?" he growled. 

" I was going to observe that you can now judge for 
yourself how far it is to Stavelot," said the monk, care- 
lessly, " for I have worn out all these shoes since I left 
the town behind me." 

The Devil looked thunderstruck, for he saw that it 
was hopeless for him to reach the abbey with his load 
in time to prevent the ceremony which would for ever 
shield the monastery from his power. He uttered a 
dreadful yell, flung down his load, and disappeared ; 
but the stone remained, and has ever since been called 
Le Faix du Diable. 

It appears that when St Remaclius began to build 
the abbey, he had only one poor ass to carry stone from 
a neighbouring quarry to the builder. The country 

P 
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was covered with the wild forest, and one day a fierce 
wolf came out of the forest and killed the ass. St 
Remaclius punished the wolf by making him do the 
ass's work, and every day after this the wolf might be 
' seen carrying heavy loads of stone between the quarry 
and the convent. The saint tutored the savage beast, 
till he did his work perfectly, always saying to him, 
when he reached his destination, in the patois of the 
country — 

" Stav-leu." " Stop wolf" 

Hence the present name — Stavelot ; but the story 
is a repetition of the legend ofCugnon. 

At the station for Trois- Fonts we got out; it is very 
pretty and well cared for ; but the stationmaster and 
porter looked at us and our luggage in an unpromisii^ 
manner. 

" Where do you wish this taken ,'" said the porter ; 
and when we answered, " To the Hotel des Ardennes 
at Trois-Ponts," he shook his head. 

" There is not a hotel — there is an auberge — but ;" — 
and then he looked at me and shrugged his shoulders, 
as much as to say, " Madame cannot lodge there." 

We were very tired and very hungry, and the sun 
still shone hotly overhead ; the road was white with 
dust, as we followed the porter's truck to Trois-Ponts. 
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The scenery is charming, beside the beautiful river 
Amblfeve, into which the Salm falls at this point, as 
well as another stream ; there is a bridge over each river, 
hence the name ; but when we saw the miserable little 
house to which our guide had brought us our hearts 
sank. However, we asked if we could be lodged. For 
answer, a man and a girl came out, and looked at us 
and our baggage. " No ; " the girl shook her head 
vigorously, " we do not take in ladies ; we have no 
rooms fit for them." 

We turned to the porter in despair; we had so set 
our minds on staying at Trois- Fonts that we had 
planned out no other resting-place before Remou- 
champs, and that we knew must be many miles away. 
It seemed to us that we must go back to the station 
and thence to Stavelot. 

" There is a hotel a little farther on," the porter said, 
nodding his head to the left, " at the Cascade de Coo ; 
but I cannot go there with you — I must go back to 
the station, there will be another train in presently." 

There was nothing else to be done. We called 
the girl out of the auberge again, left our luggage in 
her care, and started off beside the river for the Cascade 
de Coo. The name sounded most soothing, and we 
tried to forget our hunger and fatigue, and to get as 
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much shade as we could. It was a lovely walk, if we bad 
only been able to enjoy it; full of pictures made by the 
sparkling ever-cur\'ing river, but hunger and fatigue afeJ 
kill-joys. First, we walked between the Ambl^e and the I 
steep rocky cliff, into which the railway had disappeared | 
When afterwards we travelled down the whole line from ■ 
Spa to Luxembou^, we marvelled at the way in whidl ] 
the difficulties of the country have been surmountedr I 
The line seems to have no rest ; it is perpetual^ J 
piercing through these rocky hills, or crossing the rivertJ 
that intersect this charmingly picturesque country; and''| 
nearer Spa it has to avoid the widely-spread marshes of 
the district. Soon we came to a fir wood on the right, 
which gave a pleasant shadow. We had been told of 
a short by-way on the left, through the meadows, to 
Coo ; but we feared to lose our way, and so kept 
along the highroad, which took us farther from the 
river bank, and the exquisite beauty of this peaceful 
valley, glowing with afternoon light. A little way on 
we came to a pretty little cottage, with a well-kept 
garden in front, full of flowers. A clean, healthy- 
looking old woman, her quaint straw bonnet tilted over 
her eyes, and a white veil hanging behind, came forward 
to the gate, and presented me with a bunch of sweet- 
peas, bidding me welcome to Coo. 
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We thought this charming ; but next minute our 
hospitable friend spoilt the effect of her welcome by 
holding out her hand, and informing us that she was a 
very poor woman, and that she had nothing to buy 
bread with. We had been for so long too far away 
from towns to meet with beggars — at any rate be^ars 




with a cottage and a garden ; and it seemed to us that 
we were getting a proof of the deteriorating influence of 
fashionable resorts, for Coo is only about ten miles 
below Spa, and is one of its lions. 

Half a mile farther we came out on the road beside 
the river, with the bridge over the rock, from which the 
cascade falls ; opposite us was the hotel On its right 
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was the church — this is Le Grand Coo ; and on the left^ I 
separated from the inn by a wide arm of the river, ] 
which takes its way round among the hills and rejoins J 
the Amblive lower down, so that the hotel seems to 1 
stand on the junction of two rivers, is the sweet little 1 
village called Le Petit Coo, its white cottages nest- 
ling round orchards and gardens, gay with phlox and 
golden rod ; while on each side the river rise lofty hills, 
with pointed summits, by far the highest %ve have met 
with in the Ardennes. A natural wall of rock bars the 
passage of the river at this point, and through this 
a double passage has been bored. From the lower 
ground near the church there is a fine view of the 
cascade thus caused, and also of the grand view down 
the river as it winds away towards Spa. 

The hotel looked in a sleepy condition, though there 
seemed much preparation for visitors in the way of 
open-air chairs and tables, and amusement ; and in the 
garden below the bridge there was a tent, an archery 
ground, and space for any kind of out-door sport 

A self-satisfied indifferent waiter seemed to be 
spending his time in flinging pennies into an artificial 
frog's mouth, and was so pleased with his own skill that 
he scarcely left off to answer our inquiry about rooms. 
However, when the pleasant landlady appeared, we 
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found we could have excellent rooms, and that the 
inside of the hotel was exquisitely clean, and promised 
much comfort She took us up well-carpeted stairs to 
a pretty little salon on the first floor, overlooking the 
river, with a pianoforte, books, etc. We found the beds 
excellent and the cooking good, but our hostess told us, 
to our surprise, that as yet they had received few visit- 
ors (they were new occupants), except those who came 
out for the day from Spa, and as the owners of the 
other little inn pay the drivers to take people to their 
house, as yet the merits of the hotel of the Cascade are 
unknown. There is no table -d'hdte ; everything is 
served k la carte ; but the mistress said she would 
gladly arrange a pension at six francs per day. Cer- 
tainly Coo is a most perfect retreat for those who wish 
for beautiful scenery, mountain air, cleanliness, and 
comfort, only I strongly advise those who may be in- 
clined to stay there to write some days beforehand, as, 
from its isolation, there is a difficulty in getting pro- 
visions at a moment's notice ; and also there may not 
be always a carriage at Trois-Ponts. 

The hostess was much troubled to hear of our walk. 
She said that hitherto a carriage from the hotel had 
been in the habit of meeting the trains at Trois-Ponts, 
which is the nearest station, but her horse had fallen 
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lame, and she had sold him, and as it was late in the ' 
season she should not buy another till next year, " when 
perhaps," she said complacently, " we also shall have a 
station at Coo." 

A station at Coo ! The idea of an engine hissing 
and snorting in the quiet peaceful valley was profana- 
tion ; but naturally our placid, dark-eyed friend was 
thinking of her pocket rather than of the ruin which a 
station must bring to the special charm of Coo. 

I shall never forget all we saw from our window 
that evening. First came a wontan in most picturesque 
attire with a bundle of faggots; then a bareheaded 
girl leading a cow down to the river ; then several 
women with their cans and pitchers going to fetch 
water ; and presently there was the moon shining over 
the immense hill opposite, and lighting up the rugged 
rocky valley and the silver river below, and through it 
all was the perpetual murmur of the cascade. 

We were singularly fortunate in weather through 
the Ardennes, for from the time we left Florenville we 
had cloudless skies and glorious sunshine. Next morn- 
ing was full of golden light ; as we strolled down 
beside the green-bordered river, it danced and sparkled 
in the sunshine. A brown cow had wandered from the 
shallow edge and stood on a gray stone some little way in 
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the clear stream, drinking ; a woman came down to the 
brink with twin pails suspended from a yoke across her 
shoulders. Her costume, that of the village, was more 
special than any we had yet seen. She wore a black 
close-clinging petticoat, with a coffee-brown body, and 
had white sleeves reaching the elbow, an upright straw 
bonnet, something like that of the Antwerp milk- 
women, the crown tilted up so that the brim came 
over the eyes, and a broad bit of ribbon put flat across 
the front. Sometimes the bonnet is lined with the 
same ribbon, but it always has strings hanging down 
on each side, and a white muslin veil or curtain, called 
a razil, a quarter of a yard deep, hanging behind. The 
men wear blouses, and the steeple-crowned rush hat, 
with a sloping brim, we had seen at La Roche. As we 
turned the corner leading away from the river into the 
village, we noticed that these dainty -looking white- 
washed cottages, half-covered with clinging vine sprays, 
had one slope of their low -gabled roofs much longer 
than the other; and under this longer side, which reaches 
near the ground, is usually the cow or faggot shed. 

A girl, with her bonnet tilted over her eyes, and 
wearing a loose jacket, was standing in front of a white- 
washed, half-timbered cottage, with open green shutters. 
Under a hood against the wall was a crucifix in painted 
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wood. On the right of the cottage was a grassed 
orchard, with apple trees richer in fruit than any we 
had seen ; and on the other side a dark alley of 
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fir-trees, near which an old woman sat knitting in the 
cool shadow, while below her a brook dashed noisily 
over the brown stones beneath the fir trees. 

The girl looked so picturesque standing in front of 
the cottage, that presently, when we met her in the 
village, we asked if she would stand for her portrait. 
She laughed, and said it was not the first time she had 
been asked to do this ; and she certainly stood very 
well. She told us her name was Katharine Philippe, and 
that she lived at the caf(6 at the entrance of the village, 
a tiny but picturesque cottage, with a staircase coming 
down into the entrance, which was also the kitchen. 
Katharine told us that she lived there with her father 
and mother and sisters and brothers, and that they all 
worked hard for their living. 

" We own some land — oh yes," she said ; " but we 
are too poor to farm it ourselves, so we let it to others, 
who employ us to work upon it. Allez ! I ought to be 
at work there now,'' she said, with a glance at the sun 
above the hill. 

"Are you going to work on the hill in this heat ?" 
I said. 

Katharine looked at me with an amused smile. 

" It makes no matter to me whether the sun is out 
or in," she said. " I have my bonnet," — she touched 
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it, " I love the sun. I like all but the cold. Ah ! 
Madame, but it is cold here in winter." 

We were quite sorry to part from Katharine Philippe. 
She was not pretty, but she spoke well and intelligently, 
and looked thoroughly clean and honest. We could 
have lingered several days at Coo, sketching its pretty . 
cottages and their surroundings ; our hostess told us 
that the views from the tops of the hills were splendid ; . 
indeed, whichever way one turns there is beauty, either i 
in the view opposite, where beyond the great hill al 
pleasant upland meadow shows beside the Amblfeve ; ' 
or, turning one's back on this, the sight of the : 
village, nestling among its fruit and flowers, and the 
dark, swift stream, bordered by tall trees, that divides 
it from the Inn of the Cascade. 

After some trouble and bargaining we found we 
could get a one-horse carriage from the other inn to 
take us to Remouchamps, about nineteen miles, for 
eighteen francs. We were told that a small carriage 
would take us more quickly than a larger one with two 
horses, as the road was not good, and the hills were 
very steep for a heavy carriage. 

We had heard much of the beauty of this drive, and 
indeed it was for this chiefly that we had come to Coo, 
ignorant of the great charm we should find in the little 
village. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE VALLEY OF THE AMBLfeVE. 

""HE Coo Valley is 
narrow, and the 
hills are so steep 
and lofty that 
one would feel 
walled in by their 
rocky sides but 
for the playful 
wanderings of the gay and sparkling Amblive — the 
most coquettish of rivers — never going straight and 
quietly on its way, but either curving abruptly round the 
base of some projecting hill, as if it were hastening out of 
sight, or foaming over masses of gray stone which have 
fallen into its bed from the rocks above, or forming 
little cascades where some tributary brook comes hasten- 
ing out of a dark gorge in the cliff on its farther bank. 
When our vehicle appeared we found it was very 
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small for us and for our ba^age. However, after a J 
great deal of manceuvring and cording, our traps were j 
accommodated in various parts of the little carriag&.j 
As we leave the village, the sides of the gorge are j 
purple in their depth of shadow, and a faint blue mist ) 
hangs over the little stream. The scene is very wild 
and picturesque here — far more beautiful than anything 
we had yet seen in the Ardennes. It would make a 
delightful walking journey to follow the Amblive from 
Trois-Ponts to Comblain-au-Pont, where it falls into 
the Ourthe, a distance of about twenty miles, with 
halting-places at Coo and at Rcmouchamps. 

At some little distance from Coo the road parted. 
We kept to the left, and soon found ourselves in a 
beautiful little village built among fir trees on the slope 
of the hill on each side the way. We asked its name 
from a villager, and learned that it was La Gleize, and 
that from it there is a delightful walk to Coo, on the 
opposite bank of the Ambltve. 

Besides the fir trees, there were orchards full of fruit 
all round us ; and among the fruit trees lai^e white- 
washed half-timbered houses, with thatched roofs of the 
same character we had seen before, the slope of the gable 
shallow on one side, and the other almost reaching the 
ground ; these long slopes shelter stacks of brushwood 
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and faggots — there seemed everywhere to be piles of 
faggots. Up the side of one house was nailed a tall 
apricot tree, spreading its branches, laden with golden 
fruit and yellow-green leaves, over the white wall. We 
asked a rough-headed girl beside the house if the apricots 
were to be bought She called out something in an in- 
comprehensible jargon, which our driver interpreted into 
" Not ripe." This village of La Gleize looked idyllic ; 
no doubt on closer inspection there would be plenty of 
drawbacks to weaken its fascinations. Behind us was 
the lofty hill of Coo, and across it a range of darker 
hills ; while beside us, on a lower level than the road 
and the village, was the dashing osier-bordered river. 

We next passed a wood, in which our driver pointed 
out a chapel dedicated to St Anne. The road now 
went on mounting, and we were among cornfields on a 
wide plateau overlooking green meadows in the river 
valley, which had widened considerably. On the oppo- 
site hill is the old chateau of Vaux Renard ; and farther 
on, though nearer the river, are the white cottages of a 
village. The air was deliciously invigorating. We 
were on such high ground that, although the country 
was open, and the sun was shining hotly, we felt a 
delightful breeze. As we went on our horizon grew 
more and more extensive, and presently we came in 
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sight of a village on the top of a hill, with its church 
rising up in ttie midst of dark stone cottages. This 
was Stoutnont, and we wanted our driver to stop hen 
and rest Iiis horse, as we had been driving on a stony 
uneven road for six miles in the heat of the sun, and 
we knew that this was the best halting-place of the 
wild and unfrequented country. The view from Stou- 
mont is magnificent. Below is the wild valley of the 
Amblivc ; on the opposite side, perched on a rock, U 
Targnon ; and close by, the river Lienne issues from a 
dark savage-looking valley to join the Amblive. We 
should have liked to stay some time at Stoumont, but 
our driver was inexorable ; he said the road was worse 
than he expected, and that if we delayed he should 
never get back to Coo to-night. 

So we drove on, ever mounting a steep dark hill 
which turned away from the river. Presently we came 
to a lonely chateau, too modern to be picturesque, 
standing by itself on the bare hill-side, with a garden 
in which were a few stunted shrubs. It looked per- 
fectly forlorn. W'c had quite left the river by this time, 
and the country grew every moment barer and less 
interesting, as we either crossed wide tracts of cultivated 
land, with a boundless view of distant country, or else 
mounted the bare hilNsidc. 
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Now, our guide-books had told us that the road we 
were to take descends after passing Stoumont, and fol- 
lows the course of the river. We remonstrated with 
the driver, who was stolid and stupid, and showed him 
the road traced on the map beside the Ambl^ve. He 
had been impenetrably silent all the way ; now he only 
shrugged his shoulders with the usual contempt shown 
by his class for book -information, got on his driving- 
seat, and whipped his horse. 

We drove on and on, feeling more and more uneasy 
and disappointed, for we had been led to expect that 
the most beautiful part of our route lay between Stou- 
mont and Remouchamps. At last we reached level 
ground, and a long straight white highroad stretched 
its length before us; beside it was a handpost, with 
a hand pointing to Pepinster. At sight of this our 
driver stopped and got down from his seat, and went 
and examined the handpost We were journeying due 
north instead of due west ; and he came shambling and 
shuffling to the side of the carriage. 

" It is not my fault,** he said. " I do not know the 
way beyond Stoumont At the H6tel de la Cascade 
they told me to go tout droit'' 

We felt very angry. " Why did you not ask, if you 
did not know your way V 

Q 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

"There was no one to ask at StoumonL Besidi 
they said tout droit, and there was no other road ; 
I have driven toHt droit, and, malediction, I have | 
more than two miles out of my way." 

We told him that we had noticed another road i 
Stoumont, and bade him drive back there, and bait t 
poor tired horse. 

When we got back to Stoumont wc found that I 
refreshment house stands at the angle of the other T09A, 
which goes steeply down hill into the valley beside tlie 
river. While wc enjoyed the prospect, our driver sulkily 
fed his horse with slices of black bread, which we made 
him do, and then we discovered that he had had money 
given him for this, but he had tried to avoid spending it 
At some distance from Stoumont the valley narrows, and 
the drive becomes most lovely. On one side is a wood, 
through which one drives over a terribly bad road ; and 
on the other the river, at the foot of very lofty and rocky 
hills. Every now and then these opened into a gorge 
of deep sombre purple, with the silver flash of a streun 
hurrying over a stony bed to the river. About four 
miles below Stoumont we came to a strangely stony part 
of the Ambltve. The valley is somewhat wider, but the 
stream is encumbered with masses of rock. It looks as 
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if blocks from some neighbouring quarry had been flung 
down, almost choking the water. This is called Le Fonds 
des Quarreux, and a marvellous legend tells its origin. 




Once upon a time a miller dwelt beside the Ambltve, 
on the spot where the Fonds des Quarreux or Coireux 
begins. He had a devoted wife and six children, and 
he would have been a happy and prosperous man but 
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for the vagaries of the tivfn AmHevc. Sometimes it 
came rushing along «-tth such force that it damaged 
the mill-wheel by hurlii^ huge stooes against its side^ 
and then work had to be stopped while this was re- 
paired ; sometimes it chose only to come trickling 
along a slender stream in the middle of its bed, so 
that the mill-dam could not fill and the wheel remained 
idle. Still, in spite of the river's tricks, the miller led 
a happy life. 

It was a hot, dry summer, and the mill had been 
idle for a fortnight One of the children was ill, and 
the miller could not pay a doctor ; and, although she 
did not complain, he knew that his wife wanted clothes, 
both for herself and her little ones. To-night she had 
urged him to tell her what ailed him, and he had angrily 
bade her leave him in peace. 

Long after all were gone to bed he sat alone by 
himself on a little hillock at the back of the mill. 

The night was dark, though it was summer time — 
very dark and still — only every now and then the weird 
hoot of some owl sounded from the rocks behind him, 

" Tlicrc was never so unlucky a mortal as I am," said 
the miller. " [ would give my life — ay, and more than 
that — if 1 could work my mill as I ought 'Tis a devil 
of a shame I am scr\'cd so." 
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There was not a sound or a movement, and yet the 
miller felt his hair rise on his head. Just then he 
heard a low chuckle beside him. He turned round, and, 
spite of the darkness, he saw there was some one close 
by him — some one dressed in black velvet, it seemed, 
from top to toe ; even his stockings were black, and he 
showed no white linen either at his collar or at his wrists. 

" Who the devil are you ?" said the miller. 

The visitor laughed in a chuckling fashion. " Gently, 
gently, my dear friend, there's many a truth spoken 
in jest," he said ; " but I was thinking of you, poor 
friend, and I am anxious to clear this troubled look 
from your eyes. Tell me, what is your trouble V* 

It did not seem to the miller as if he made any reply, 
for his heart was too heavy with long-pent-up sorrow 
to unburden itself without an effort ; and, besides, his 
usual reserve increased the difficulty. To his surprise, 
the strange visitor answered just as if he had uttered 
his sorrowful thoughts. 

"Your mill cannot work regularly because of the 
caprices of the river, and you fear to see your wife and 
children starve before your eyes. True, my excellent 
friend, that is exactly what they must do unless I come 
to your assistance — starve is the very word. One by 
one, you will see them perish miserably before your eyes.** 
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There is a pause, and again the miller tries to speak. 
It seems to him that he has not even unclosed his Ups, 
and yet — here is the answer to the question in his mend. 
" How can this be avoided ? you say. Easily. Usten. 
I have so great a regard for you, so much sympathy fori 
the manful way in which you ha\-c striven against I 
fate that persecutes you, that 1 promise to build you I 
once a mill which shall grind always, let the river be f 
or empty. How say you ? Shall I do it ? Yes or no ?"^ 

There is a longer pause this time, and as the miUer 
looks at his visitor, he sees that his eyes gleam like red 
fire, and that they are riveted on his own face. Al 
last he speaks, 

" I am sure you are very obliging," says the poor 
man. " But, of course, that is my side of the bai^ain ; 
now what is yours ? I was not born yesterday, and I 
understand well enough you are not going to do this 
for my sake alone." 

The fierce eyes gleam redder than ever, and the 
strange visitor moves restlessly. 

" I am sorry to find you so suspicious, my friend," 
he says, in a soft, cajoling voice ; " but I do not lay the 
blame on you. It is the fault of your ill-luck. Ill-luck 
will sour a man towards his best friends. I care ao 
much for you, that not only do I do this for your sake 
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alone, but I desire and intend always to look after you. 
Yes ; so strong a regard have I for your soul, that, un- 
like those who have placed you here and then left you 
to perish, I wish you to belong to me always, and to 
sign your name to guarantee your sympathy in my 
wish, and to show that the new mill is yours." 

This proposal does not alarm the miller ; on the 
contrary, it seems to him a reasonable idea. 

" I will give you three days to consider my terms," 
says the mysterious man in black velvet ; " and if you 
will meet me here on the third night from this, I will 
bring the paper for you to sign. Au revair** 

The miller rubbed his eyes and looked around. His 
visitor was not there ; had it all been a dream } Just 
then the cock in the shed outside the mill crowed loudly. 

The miller shuddered. 

" It was not a dream," he said ; " and I will not 
come here again." 

He went home and to bed, but he could not sleep. 
A storm had risen, and the noise of the rushing river 
and the crashing of boughs was enough to keep him 
waking. He tossed about, moaned and uttered strange 
words. Long before dawn he roused, to find his wife 
standing beside his bed, looking at him fixedly. 

" What ails thee, Martin ? " she said. " Thou hast 
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been disturbed by ill dreams. Thou hast been sayiiq 
strange words. Whom dost thou know in black velvet J 
with fiery eyes, my friend .'" 

She laughed, but the poor woman meant tio ham I 
by her little jest. She so loved and honoured thil J 
dear husband of hers, that the idea of scoffing at hin 
could not have entered her head. 

She was terrified when her husband sprang out of I 
bed, crying, "Curse thee, hold thy tongue, thou prytngi 
idiot I Meddle not with what is no concern of thim 
Maybe the storm has worked our ruin." 

Now the miller's wife was as pious as she was 
loving, and tt grieved her doubly when her husband so 
spoke to her. Moreover, she noticed that when he left 
his chamber, after hastily flinging on his clothes, be 
did not sign himself as he passed the little b/mtier of 
holy water beside the door. 

But as she sat at breakfast, with her children round 
her, the miller rushed in, with a face pale with terror. 
He almost foamed as he spoke. 

" Yes, eat," he said, " eat while you can," and be 
looked despairingly round him. " Much good majr 
your meal do you I you will perhaps not have man/ 
more. This cursed storm has ruined me." 

The children looked frightened : they had never 
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heard their father speak so, and the youngest, startled 
by the angry voice, began to cry loudly. 

The miller swore at it, and bade his wife ^ take the 
squalling brat away." 

But she, clasping the baby in her arms, soothed its 
fears. 

" Thou art hungry, dear husband," she said sadly ; 
" everything looks crooked to a hungry man." 

She spoke so gently, and looked so kind, that a 
cloud seemed to roll from the miller's troubled soul. 
He kissed his wife, and sat down to his breakfast. He 
tried to forget that he had found his wheel destroyed, 
and that it would take all the money he possessed to 
get a new one. He even patted his baby on the head, 
and kissed the cheek of the little sick boy, and firmly 
resolved not to think of his strange visitor. 

But that night a yet more fearful storm came rush- 
ing up the valley. The house rocked and swayed to 
and fro as if it meant to follow the wind up the Ambl^ve. 
Huge branches were whirled from the trees, and one of 
them struck the mill-house and sent its chimney flying 
into the wild wreck that was forming outside. Long 
before morning the miller had risen, and was vainly 
trying to make out the extent of the mischief. Presently 
his wife came to him with a pale face. 
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" I fear dear little Jacques is going," she said : " the 
storm has frightened away his life," 

While she spoke it had grown lighter, and the 
miller, whose eyes were fixed on the square hole 
through which the wheel used to be visible, saw that 
the river was now full of water, and that planks and 
other reiics of the mill were floating along with it 
He leant over and looked down. The fury of the 
storm had driven such a shoal of stones against the 
house that its side was crushed in. Did the water 
gurgle, or what was it that sounded like a low laugh 
beside him ? 

His silence pained his wif.. till now he had always 
been so fond of little Jacques. 

"Husband," she said gravely, "did you not hear? 
— our little Jacques is passing away." 

" The better for him," he said bitterly. " Tell him 
I am coming." 

When he followed his wife, the child was better, 
and sleeping quietly, and the miller told her roughly 
that she had magnified the illness. 

But he looked at the child with a blank despairing 
face. 

" How can he recover or grow strong without food ?" 
he thought, "And I cannot get a new wheel, and I 
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have no money to pay any one to help me to repair 
my mill. I must go to the rock." 

He turned away, and his wife did not see him 
again till supper -time. Then he was silent and 
gloomy, and went to bed earlier than usual. 

He soon fell asleep, but his wife lay awake, musing 
over the change in her husband. It seemed to her 
that even his face had altered into a constant frown. 
Of course the mischief the storm had caused was 
enough to make him sad ; but then, " God sent the 
storm," she said, " so there is no one to be angry with." 

On this she fell asleep, but all at once she awakened 
— her husband was talking loudly. 

"To-morrow night — yes — yes. I will come," he 
said. " I will sign, I tell you — yes, yes — I will do 
anything you wish. I will sig^ my soul away." 

The poor woman was so frightened that she sat up 
and shook her husband's arm violently, but she could 
not waken him. However, as he seemed now to be 
sleeping peacefully, she did not persist. Instead, she 
rose up softly, and kneeling down, she prayed that, if 
this were more than a troubled dream, her husband 
might escape the snares of the Evil One. 

When morning came she said nothing to her hus- 
band, but she carefully watched him all day. 
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In the evening after supper be bade her not wait up ^ 
for him. " I have work to do," he said. " Go to sleep i 
as fast as you can," and he patted her on the shoulder. 

She lay down, but she did not take her clothes off; 
and, as she expected, very soon she heard the house 
door open and close behind her husband. 

She quickly followed him. The trees clothed the 
rock behind the house from top to bottom, but she knew 
how to find her way among them without noise ; and, 
indeed, the wind was still so boisterous that the noise 
the river made as it hurried along was more like 
that of a torrent than of the usually sparkling little 
Amblive. 

All at once, through the tumult, she heard voices, 
and she saw through the bushes that she was close 
to a bare rock with a projecting spur in front of it. 
There was light here, and she saw that her husband 
stood on the spur of rock, and that a man whose back 
was towards her was holding him a paper on which 
the miller was marking his name. 

The poor woman wrung her hands in sore anguish 
— she was too late. 

" In four days," said a strange voice, which made her 
shiver with sudden terror, " the new mill shall be ready 
for use ; but, thanks to your foolish wife, there is this 
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condition, if on the fourth day the cock crows before the 
sails of the mill go round, then the contract is void, 
and you are free." 

The miller's wife had listened greedily, but at this 
she slipped away among the bushes, and when her hus- 
band came home she was seemingly sound asleep. 

The next night, as soon as it was dark, there was 
such a noise as never was heard — the clink of trowels, 
sawing, timber-beams falling, the crashing of loads of 
bricks — all the hubbub that attends building when it 
is being done with extra speed — but no voices. 

The miller's wife could not rest. She left her hus- 
band sleeping ; she crept softly downstairs, and looked 
out, and lo ! not a stone's throw from the old mill, there 
was another rising from its foundations as fast as you 
can wink your eyes. She stole softly inside the build- 
ing, and saw that it was full of busy workers, with the 
Evil One towering above all and directing their labours. 

The miller looked more and more cheerful each day 
as he saw the progress of the new mill. He said no 
word to his wife about it, and he made no effort to free 
the old wheel, but stood, with his hands in his pockets, 
examining the advance that each night's work had 
wrought in the building. 

When he went to bed on the third night he could 
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nowhere find his wife. She had put the children to I 
bed, and then she had disappeared. 

However, the miller was too excited with the 
thought of what the morrow would bring forth to heed 
her absence as he would once have done. He went to 
bed and slept heavily. 

He wakened very early and hastened out of doors. . 
There stood the new mill, its bright sails glistening in 
the rising sun; but what was this,' — they were motion- 
less. As he drew near, he saw his strange visitor 
standing in the doorway. 

"What does this mean?" the dark man said in a 
harsh grating voice. " Why does not the mill work.'" 

Even as he spoke, the cock crew. A violent 
thunder-clap shook the valley, and the Evil One 
vanished with a howl of disappointment ; and then 
there came a crash of destruction, and the new mill 
with all its stones and planks and rafters toppled over 
and fell into the bed of the river. Something human 
fell with it, for between its sails was found the body of 
the faithful wife who had thus devoted herself to save 
her husband's soul. Ever since the river has been 
cumbered as it now is at Le Fonds des Quarreux. 

The river struggles vehemently against this obstruc- 
tion, and makes numerous little cascades as it boils and 
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foams over the masses of rock. We pass a little vill- 
age, Sedoz, near which is the waterfall called La 
Chaudi^re, and then Nonceveux, where another small 
river falls into the Ambl^ve through a dark cleft in the 
lofty hill. It is impossible, without repetition, to give 
an idea of the constant beauty and excitement of this 
drive. Each moment, from the winding course of the 
stream, there is some change, some fresh call on our 
admiration. Our drive had lasted more than eighteen 
miles, counting in the four we had gone astray ; and, 
though we were hungry, we were not at all tired of it 

Now we reached a broader, smoother road, still 
beside the river. There is a new and shorter road 
across the hill, with a fine view of Remouchamps in 
the distance, but our driver drove very fast along the 
lower one. We had more than once passed and been 
passed by a two-horse carriage, with a gentleman and 
two ladies inside, evidently Belgians ; but this carriage, 
from the time we passed Nonceveux, kept in front, and 
drove at such a pace, that our horse went along, in 
sheer imitation, double as fast as he had gone through the 
journey. The gentleman kept on urging his driver to 
greater speed, looking back at us now and then ; but 
as we had written beforehand to Madame Carpentier, 
the landlady, to order a room at the hotel, we did not 
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feel anxious about this precedence, only we r^^etted 
the rapid driving, as it disturbed full enjoyment of the 
scenery. 

All at once, among the trees that clothe the opposite 
hank, rose the gray towers of an old chateau, built on 
the very edge of the steep wood-clothed rock, with a 
modern chateau built beside it. Below was the clear 
brown water, and beyond the narrow strip of green 
meadow which borders this near side of the Amblivc 
is the charming village of Remouchamps. J 

The carriage in front of us had got considerably I 
ahead, and when, turning a corner, we came in sight of 
the whitewashed vine-clad inn of Remouchamps, we saw 
the vehicle drawn up in front of the entrance, with 
only the two ladies inside. When we went up the 
steps into the little inn, a tall young woman with a 
very perplexed face was protesting to the gentlemaD 
that only one room had been ordered. 

I went forward and asked if the room I had written 
for was ready, and at once the tall young woman's face 
cleared. 

" Ah," she said, " it is Madame, then, who has 
written ! I told this gentleman there must be some 
mistake, when he said he must have two rooms, and 
we have only one free." 
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The Belgian scowled darkly at me, and at once 
retreated ; but if we had been five minutes later he 
would no doubt have taken possession of our room on 
false pretences, though it had been kept for us for two 
days. We watched him drive to the other inn, and 
we heard that, finding no room there, the poor creatures 
had to go on to Spa, another ten miles, to seek a lodging. 

The tall young woman, who proved to be the land- 
lady's eldest daughter, called to her aid two more tall 
young women, so like her that plainly they were her 
sisters, and bade them take our luggage upstairs. 
Then she showed us into a large airy bedroom with 
windows on two sides ; and, as the house stands at an 
angle with the road, we thus got a double view of the 
Ambl^ve. It was delightful to sit at the window and 
gaze at the view. At this point the road follows the 
river, and runs between it and our inn. A little brook 
— really the same which disappears mysteriously at 
Adseux — flows through the grotto of Remouchamps 
and falls into the river just across the road ; and there 
are two little plank bridges, one across the brook and 
another over the stony bank beyond, before one can 
reach the flat green strip of meadow that borders the 
Ambl^ve. Sheep are feeding here, and on a little 
green island in the midst of the stream some brown 

R 
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cows are grazing. The bank opposite is bordered bjrj 
osiers, with white-stemmed birches and tall poplaisi 
here and there. The lovely river sweeps down to as k 
in a broad curve, leaving sha^iw behind it beneath the J 
steep hill. It comes sparl ig over its stones, tbe \ 
water so transparent that we see them many-coloured 
in its bed. About a furlong off on the left, from 
among tall forest trees that here clothe the steep cliff, 
are the towers of the old chateau of Mont Jardin, thi 
pointed black-capped roofs rising high above the trecsL \ 

As we look on this lovely scene, one of our host's 
neat daughters goes across the road with a bright 
carafe in each hand, to fill them from the brook, and , 
the glass is as clouded when she comes back with tba 
as though the water was iced. On our right is 1 
village of Remouchamps, with its gray church at t 
farthest end— really in a sort of second village, callc 
Sougnies. Behind the village, and extending on I 
some distance, is a wall of hitjh hills, among which i 
the Hcid dcs Gattes, a group of huge black rocb 
towering above the rest. The river, as it flows aloi 
with osier-crowned banks and small green islets { 
ming its sudden curves, is continuous in beauty. 

There is a tabk tf/tSU at the Hotel des Stranger* ^ 
at one and at seven, but it is far more agreeable 
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have dinners separately in what is called the private 
room. We found that the chief part of this inn is 
taken every year by two large families, cousins — a 
mother with six children, chiefly schoolboys, and a' 
young couple with two babies and a single brother 
and sister ; and although they seemed pleasant and 
cultivated people, still a family party of such dimen- 
sions is fatiguing at every meal. 

The young mother and her sister spoke English 
easily ; and so anxious was the mother that her 
children should do the like, that she insisted that 
no one should speak to her little girl, aged two years, 
except in English. The father, a barrister of Li^ge — 
who looked clever and over-worked — ^though supposed 
to be enjoying his summer holiday, was forbidden 
by Madame to speak to his little shy silent child except 
in English, which he evidently accomplished with 
difficulty. The young mother was rather pretty, but 
she never smiled, and persisted in talking English 
with such a detestable accent that it was impossible 
often to understand her. She explained to us that 
she preferred English to any other language ; that she 
was of Brussels — it was easy to see that she looked 
down on Li^e — and that she was determined her chil- 
dren should speak English as well as she did, and while 
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they were young they should never be spoken to in their 1 
own language. We asked if she had an English nurse: i 

" Oh no. I intend them also to speak German ; 
so they have a German maid who knows no other J 
language. As she gets older 1 shall have my little j 
girl taught by the English governess who taught m^J 
and the result will be the same." 

Listening to the accent of these words, the result J 
did not seem worth striving for, considering the punish- - 
ment evidently inflicted on father and child. The poor \ 
man could kiss and pet his child, but he had scarcely 
any power of speaking English, and certainly had no 
endearing words at command. We wondered whether 
the poor little silent creature, who seemed to shrink 
from its German nurse, would miss all the baby words 
and nursery talk of happy little ones allowed to speak 
their native tongue. Was it this want in her own 
babyhood that made the mother so grave in look and 
repressive in manner ? However, it was a relief when, 
presently going outside, we found the maid who onljr 
spoke German dandling the bonny baby, a big merrjr 
boy about a year old, and chattering French, or rather 
Walloon French, with one of the daughters of the inn. 
There are six of these daughters, tall, dear-skinned 
young women, very like one another. They do all 
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the work of the house among them, and keep no 
servants. This sounds well, and looks patriarchal ; 
but as there is little method or division of labour, 
arrangements are somewhat scrambling, and we thought 
it would have been more comfortable if a couple of 
regular servants had been kept to help these amateurs. 
The landlady, their mother — a nice woman — seems to 
be a cripple, and sits all day long at a vine-wreathed 
window, looking out on the river. 

It is certainly a lovely scene to gaze out on. 
Wherever one turns at Remouchamps one sees beauty ; 
and when I climbed the heights behind the village, 
especially on the way to Nonceveux, the view was 
surpassingly lovely. Again and again, as one traces 
the course of the valley, does the Ambltve appear 
in always varied curves, sometimes gliding quietly in 
deep brown shadow, then glittering with a diamond- 
like brilliance, or else, when barred by the gray stones 
in its bed, foaming in angry cascades, and dashing 
round the feet of the wooded cliffs. I fear to say 
how many times one can see the sparkling little 
river from one of these heights ; and the air is un- 
usually fresh and invigorating, far better than in the 
village itself, where in hot weather it is rather relaxing. 
The time to visit Remouchamps, and, indeed, the 
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Ardennes generally, is either spring or summer ; thei 
charms are too much appreciated by holiday-makin 
Belgians to be quite comfortable in August 
September, though we heai that in fine weatt 
October is a good month for them. The [>ension s 
Remouchamps is six francs a ( ly. 

The famous grotto of Remouchamps is close to t 
H6tel des Etrangers — it is a lother of the stalactite 
caverns for which this region is celebrated. We wei 
told, however, that it is so very dirty that it is net 
sary to put on a costume kept at the hotel to prol 
one's clothes. People often come over from Spa, a 
we used to sec them crossing over to the grotto, cUu)!l 
in brown-holland long narrow garments, with a pointed I 
hood for the head, looking as if they were ready to wallcs 
in some penitential procession through the village As I 
Remouchamps is one of the sights to be seen from Sp^ J 
visitors come daily therefrom to explore the grotto. 

There is a large courtyard behind the inn, with wide- 1 
open doors at its farther end, and these frame in a study, I 
for an artist On the farther side of the lane whidta 
runs behind the yard is an open grcnier, its broken bara i 
Standing out yellow against the deep shadow within.] 
Beside it, a flight of crumbling moss-and-grass-grow" - 
stone steps leads up to the inn garden, shaded by 
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huge walnut-tree ; gay nasturtium blossoms clothe the 
top of the wall which supports this raised garden, and 
over them is a bar, on which blue and white petticoats 
hang out to dry in the sunshine. 

All day long, among the gold-flecked straw and brown 
refuse under the grenier, a group of hens and chicks, 
and their master. Monsieur le Coq, enjoy themselves. 
Now and then the Sultan in feathers stands gazing at 
his offspring with wondering pride, or a fussy mother 
shelters her brood from what she thinks means danger. 

The morning after our arrival proved rainy, and, 
sitting at our window, we saw drawn up beneath it 
the strangest-looking vehicle. It was like pictures 
one sees of the old-fashioned French diligence; it 
was painted blue, red, and green. It looked like a 
house on wheels, and had three doors — one to each 
of the front compartments, and one at the back ; a 
ladder was fixed behind, reaching to the roof — the 
horse had been taken out — it was evidently there for 
a rest. A jaunty-looking man, in Hessian boots and 
a blouse, with white shirt-sleeves, stood near this sort 
of caravan, smoking. He was as thin as possible, and 
had dark narrow eyes with a curve in them — that 
reminded one irresistibly of a snake — a hooked nose, 
and a crafty, cruel-looking mouth, which showed 
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plainly under his long, thin, waxed moustaches. He4 
soon finished his cigar, and, going into the machine, 
came out of it again with a fishing-rod ; after fitting 
this together, he went down to the river, and soon 
strolled out of sight along the green strip of meadow. 
He was exactly like the French lan so vividly described 
by Dickens in " Little Dorrit," and I felt sure that ■ 
if one went close to him one would see his eyebrows i 
and the rest of his features go through the contortions j 
exhibited by Monsieur Montbard. 

In the afternoon the rain cleared, and we saw a girl 
fantastically dressed come out of the cart and go down 
to the river. She had two pretty little black dc^ with 
her, and we imagined that probably the man was a tra- 
velling showman, and that these were dancing dogs. My 
curiosity was aroused, and I went down to the water- 
side ; one of the dogs barked at me so furiously that 
the girl called him off. Then I saw that she was sitting 
close to the brink of the water, washing a pair of men's 
shoes with a brush and a bit of soap. She wore a sort 
of black velvet coronet, with a tinsel-gilt star in it 

I asked her if her dogs could dance. She shook 
her head with much dignity. 

"But no — what should I do with dancing dogs?" 
she said. " I keep them for my amusement" 
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I begged pardon for my mistake, and explained 
that I had thought that their carriage was like that of 
a giver of entertainments. 

She shook her head ; but she smiled, and seemed 
anxious to talk, so I seated myself on the grass 
near her. 

She told me that she lived with her father in the 
caravan, and that he had travelled in it all the way 
from Paris in the exercise of his profession. 

" Ah, then, you come from Paris I " I felt sure she 
was French from the purity of her accent 

"Oh yes," she said, with a toss of her head. "These 
people are barbarians, and they speak jargon." She 
turned round and stared hard at me. There were 
traces of rouge on her poor little withered face. She 
could not have been more than twenty, but she must 
have had a pinched, wizened expression from her cradle, 
and her eyes peering inquisitively at me from under her 
rough sandy hair looked as if she had nearly cried them 
away — the poor little creature had a most pathetic face. 

She asked me what country I belonged to ; and 
when she heard I was English she began a string 
of questions about England. At last «he said she 
had heard that the costume of the people in England 
was very good, and asked me to describe it. 
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I felt ashamed, but was obliged to confess that J 
in this respect my country was inferior to any I had I 
ever visited. At this she sighed, and said she had i 
thought England would be a good country for them I 
to travel in. " We have I ivel," she said, " for my | 
father's profession." She i off scrubbing the shoe, ] 
and looked at me with a half inquiring, ha!f-dignificd 
expression. I inquired the nature of her father's J 
" profession." 

" He is a dentist," she said. " Dentists always 
travel, you know. In the winter we live in the 
Rue St. Honors, Paris. My father is a well-known 
and scientific man, and in the summer we travel to 
places not so fortunate as to possess dentists. Do 
you live in London, Madame? and is that your gentle- 
man who sits drawing at yon window .''.' 

She then questioned me minutely as to my acquaint- 
ance with London dentists, and I told her that I knew 
very few, 

"Ah!" she sighed; "then perhaps you will not 
have heard of my father even in Paris, You have never 

heard, I fancy, of the famous Dr. ." She said 

some name beginning with H, which I have forgotten, 
but she asserted her father's fame so seriously, that I 
could not make out whether she believed what she 
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was saying, or whether she was consciously trying to 
deceive. Just as I was going to ask her about herself 
and her life, a loud, harsh voice called out : 

" Sapristi, thou art washing those shoes to pieces, and 
the soap too. Give me the soap ; I want to soap my dog." 

Close beside us was the Frenchman. He had cer- 
tainly the most fiend-like expression I ever saw, and he 
glared at his daughter as if he would like to give her a 
whipping with his fishing-rod. 

The poor girl looked painfully abashed by her 
father's anger, and I rose hastily and went away, for he 
glared at me so savagely that he evidently thought I 
had been wasting his daughter's time. 

Looking back, I saw him standing over her, shaking 
his fist and pointing first to the soap, which she had 
certainly rubbed almost away during our talk, and then 
to a huge and very dirty poodle, whose appearance was 
of a mountebank character. The man seemed like the 
Serpent in Eden. There was the soft green strip of 
meadow, the clear river murmuring over its gray stones, 
and the brook trickling down a tributary stream, and 
across the water and beyond its osier-shaded island the 
towers of Mont Jardin were gleaming among the dark 
trees. Warm sunshine glowed over all, and the grass 
and leaves shone with the freshness brought by the 
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morning's rain ; and yet all the sweet charm of ka 
perfect repose had left the lovely spot while that 
ficrcc-eycd, hungry-faced man stood fae^de the river, 
threatening the girl — she shrinking from him, widi 
an abject cowardly expression, that made one fed 
licart-Bick. 

It iit a charming walk beside the river to AywailtC; 
across the new britige, and then by the old church of 
Dicupart, in itself very interesting. Aywaille is a 
more important place than Remouchamps, and we 
heard that it has a belter inn ; but it is not picturesque. 

It was a {jrcat chanyc to come back from its stony 
little streets to the long line of scattered irregular 
houses beside the river, with the gray church on a knoll 
of rising ground at one end, and the vine-clad inn at 
the other, Mont Jardin on its wooded cliff rising high 
on the opposite side. 

It was Saturday evening, and we heard at supper- 
tlmc that the dentist had found himself so disappointed 
at the sound state of the teeth of the people at 
Remouchamps that he had gone back to Spa, and on 
looking out of the window we saw that the travelling 
house had departed. 

Early next morning the loud beat of a drum an- 
nounced that something was going forward near the. 
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church, and my companion went to the other end of 
the village. 

The church is built on a knoll of ground planted 
with trees and walled below, and drawn up beside this 
wall was the dentist's travelling house. A man in a 
blouse stood on the step of it with anxious face, 
stretching up his head so as to whisper to the dentist, 
who, dressed in black as to waistcoat and breeches — for 
he was in shirt-sleeves — his spotless white shirt, with an 
enormous frill and large cuffs, with large gold studs, 
Hessian boots shining like mirrors, and a huge cocked 
hat on his head — stood on the little platform in front 
of his vehicle. The man seemed in haste as he whis- 
pered his request The doctor stood leaning his chin 
on his hand, his elbow resting on his booted leg stuck 
up on the rail of the platform. He paid no attention 
to his patient's wish for secrecy, but shouted at the top 
of his voice, ajid looked round, as if addressing an 
audience : " Yes, yes, my friend, good — good — I will be 
with you in an hour or less, and will do all you require; 
all will be well." The man got down, evidently greatly 
comforted, and ran away to give his message. The 
drum now began to beat in a most deafening manner, 
and by twos and threes the villagers of Remouchamps 
hurried to the spot On the top of the caravan was 




the girl, dressed in a gorgeous red robe and gold- 1 
spangled turban, beating the drum furiously. All at 
once she caught sight of the Englishman. She flun^ 
down her drumsticks, tore off her scarlet robe, and 
began to get down the ladder behind the vehicle. 

" Sacr/! what are you about .'" yelled the dentist J 
" Go on with the drum." 

" I have finished," she said. " I shall beat no more." J 

The father swore roundly ; but the girl got down, | 
and went silently to the rail of the little bridge, motion- 
less and absolutely dumb. 

Later on I went to high mass, but as 1 went round 
by the lane behind the village I did not see the carriage. 
When I came out with the congregation the drum was 
beating violently, and, coming down hill towards the 
river, I saw the dentist standing on the platform, and 
on the top of the caravan my friend in her red gown 
and golden turban, beating as for very life. 

She saw mc, and instantly turned away her head ; 
but she had evidently been obliged to conquer her 
scruples, for she went on drumming away till the "crowd 
that gathered round was too dense to move in. I had 
'escaped to its fringe, but was still near enough to 
hear the dentist address his audience, when he at last 
clapped his hands and bade the drum cease. 
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" Gentlemen," he said in excellent French, with the 
accent of an educated man, " you have come to listen to 
me to-day, and I promise you something worth hearing. 
I address myself to all of you : gentlemen of the 
gallery," — he raised his hat and bowed to the crammed 
windows of the houses on the hill, — " to you of the 
pit,"^he waved his arm sweepingly to the low wall 
round the churchyard on his right, which was thronged 
with men in blouses, — "but," — here he lowered his 
voice and bent forward impressively over the crowd 
nearest the platform, — "specially to you, my friends, in 
the stalls; you have struggled to be near, that you may 
treasure and carry home my words. You may say, 
some of you. Who is this that has come among us ? — 
an adventurer, a know-nothing, who will sell us 
nostrums, and empty our pockets to fill his own." He 
stopped, and looked all round him. " That is a mistake," 
he said slowly. " I do not come here to sell, but to give 
my medicine away." He paused, for there was a murmur 
in the crowd. He fumbled in his pocket, and produced a 
small pomade pot. "A small portion of this, my friends, 
only as much as would cover a half-franc piece, has 
effected a miraculous cure in this place only this morning ; 
and yet this healing balm I am ready to give — to give 
freely away to any man or woman among you who shall 




consult me about a stifT 1^ or a crooked back, or ev 
humped sbould«-. Aha, my friends, what say yooi 

He began to place on a little shelf in front at 
several glass bottles, with most curious-looking o 
tures in them, seemingly preserved in spirits. But 
could not be silent long ; his flow of speech and 
well-rounded sentences was extraordinary. 

" Many of you will say," — ^he gave a glance of dq 
fied pity at the men in blouses, some of whom ] 
b^run to smile — 'This gentleman has a remedy 
every disease.' " He paused, and glanced his luwk-« 
over the crowd ; then, raising his pointed forelin| 
with a nail like the claw of a cat, — " The remedy t 
I have is not for every disease, but for a few — an 
^hcre came a pause — "it is infallible. There are nu 
dies" — he gave another grand sweep with his arm 
" about which I do not trouble myself. I mi^t a 
them, or I might not. Simply,! have not tried. I conf 
myself to five ; the first is rheumatism ; the second 
feebleness in the limbs ; the third is paralysis ; 1 
fourth is the lungs ; and the fifth I shall explain 
and l^ in reference to these bottles on my table." 1 
paused here, and the girl beat the drum vehemently. 

But I had grown tired cf standing, and, judging 
his glibness, it seemed possible that he might he 
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forth for hours. One old countryman close to the plat- 
form had been for some time, with his blouse tucked 
up, fumbling in his pockets. Now be held out a piece 
of silver, and asked for one of the precious remedies. 

The quack clapped his hands and laughed, appeal- 
ing to the bystanders to admire the faith of this disciple. 
" My friend," he said, '* I will not take your money till I 
have earned it ; you shall consult me after the lecture, and 
then, if the remedy suits your case, you shall have it." 

I thought, as I went home by the side of the river, 
that probably before the afternoon was over be would 
fleece many of these simple-faced men and women, who 
seemed quite carried away by his eloquence. 

He and his daughter departed from the village at 
nightfall. Probably he appeared more evil than he 
really was, or the girl would not stay with him. Cer- 
tainly he looked capable of murdering any one who 
thwarted his will. 

There are several excursions to be made from 
Remouchamps — to the Chfiteau d'Ambl^ve, to Spa, or, 
for those who have not explored the valley of the 
Amblive, to Stoumont and to Coo ; but the village 
itself is so abundant in walks and lovely scenery, that 
we felt no inclination to leave its close neighbourhood 
during our visit. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE VALLEY OF THE AMBLfeVB TO 
COMBLAIN-AU-PONT. 

Wk were truly sorry to leave Remouchamps, in spiti 
the table d'h6te of schoolboys, and the sad face of 
baby who must speak English ; though really the schc 
boys behaved admirably, and the baby was interestii 
but we had already lingered too long. So we star 
one sunny afternoon for Comblain in another of ' 
curious little carriages which can always be had in 1 
Ardennes. We had a stout little Ardennais pony, a 
a bright-eyed intelligent driver, who, almost as soon 
we had started, turned round and informed us he l 
been in England, and that he liked English people. 

"They know what is beautiful, they are a gn 
nation." He shrugged his shoulders. '*Ah, I shoi 
think so ;" and he drove on. 

We passed the old church of Dieu-Part, about whi 
and the Chateau of Montjardin, there is a curi< 
legend. The image of the Blessed Virgin on the s 
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altar of the old church is said to be the veritable image 
of the legend. 

Legend of Notre-Dame de Dieu-Part. 

Many years ago, so many that no one can say 
exactly when the change took place, the Chiteau of 
Montjardin, instead of looking down from its wooded 
hill on the village of Remouchamps, stood on a bill 
much nearer to Aywaille, which, as every one knows, 
is a post-town about three kilometres west of Remou- 
champs. Instead of being a pleasant domestic-looking 
building, like the Montjardin of to-day, it was a dark 
fortress, and its master, the Seigneur of Montjardin, was 
the greatest tyrant of the country ; and, believe me, 
this is saying a good deal, for in those days there was 
not much to choose among any of the barons of the 
Ardennes, They were all alike bandits and marauders, 
and those who possessed land near the Amblfeve were 
about the worst. But this lord of Montjardin is said to 
have been worst of all. No poor man's cow or sheep, 
no rich man's wife or daughter, was safe from him. 

At last, by some evil chance, he saw in the convent 
garden at Remouchamps the most beautiful girl he had 
ever beheld. 

He disguised himself like an old beggar woman, 




and, bent nearly double, he went and asked for alms at 
the convent gate. The portress, Sister Seraphina, was 
a soft-hearted, querulous old lay sister, who loved to 
hear news of the outside world, and was willing in 
return to tell all the good she could about the reverend 
Mother Abbess and the "sweet lambs," as she called the 
sisters and the novices. The sham be^ar groaned 
with pain, she said it was in her back and limbs, and 
compassionate Sister Seraphina offered her own rush- 
bottomed chair for the mendicant to rest on while she 
ate the slice of bread, the convent dole. 

"Come," said Seraphina, "you must tell me where 
you have been and what you have seen. Have you 
ever got so far as the good city of Lifege, and seen 
our holy Prince-Bishop .*" 

" I have seen him many's the time," croaked the 
beggar; "but bishops, though they be holy, are none 
so compassionate as fair ladies ; they always pity my 
suffering — the fairer the kinder. Is it not so among 
your lambs, good mother.'" 

Sister Seraphina was startled by this question, but 
next minute she blamed herself for evil suspicions. No 
doubt the beggar had seen better day.s, she argued, and 
this made her conversation different from that of others 
of her class. 
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" I am not so sure," she said ; " but yes, truly our 
blessed Sister Agnes is the most beautiful of all and the 
kindest. Ah me ! she has a tender heart. She loves 
everything, great and small, and especially the flowers. 
Our reverend mother gives her sole charge to gather 
the altar Sowers for our high festivals." 

" That is not much of a charge," said the beggar. 
" Your Sister Agnes has but to go in the garden, snip 
off the blossoms with her scissors, and put them in the 
church." 

The portress had grown excited at this disparagement 

" You are altogether mistaken, my good woman," 
she said, severely. " Sister Agnes has to choose out 
the different flowers to suit the several altars in our 
church, and all must be ready for compline on the eve 
of a festival. It takes time for this. She will often 
be away from collation, the blessed lamb, straying 
among her flowers, while all the rest are eating and 
drinking. If you could but see how beautiful she is!" 

"Can you not let me see her in the chapel?" said 
the sham mendicant. " I love to look on beautiful 
things though I am only a poor beggar, I should love 
to see this beautiful Sister Agnes." 

All at once it occurred to Seraphina that she was 
talking rather freely to an utter stranger. 
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" I think you have rested long enough, my good i 
woman," she said, in the austere tone which she had 
copied from the Mother Abbess, who often had to re- 
buke her portress for gossip ; " and I must ask you to , 
let me have my chair again." 

The baron had learned as much as he wanted. He- 1 
thanked Seraphina very humbly, and departed. 

On the eve of the next festival — the legend does J 
not tell us which it was — when all the sisters came to >! 
bid their reverend Mother good-night, Sister Agnes was ' 
not among them. After some inquiry, it came out 
that she had not been seen since she went into the 
garden to gather the altar flowers, 

" She may have been taken ill in the garden," said 
the Abbess ; " run quickly and seek her there." 

But the reverend Mother's heart was heavy ; and 
when the terrified sisters came in, open-mouthed, telling 
how they had taken a lantern to look, and had found 
the flowers indeed scattered on the ground, but no 
Sister Agnes, she could scarcely hide her terror. Find- 
ing that she could not quiet her ruffled flock of Iambs, 
she sent them ofl" to bed, and spent the night in prayer 
for her beloved Agnes, 

Meantime the baron's messengers, who had scaled 
the wall of the garden, had swooped on their prey so 
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suddenly, that Agnes had no time to cry out before her 
mouth was muffled, and she was carried off on horseback 
behind one of the rufflans to the Tower of Montjardin. 

When the baron saw her he was maddened by her 
beauty. He told her he had never seen any woman so 
lovely ; but Agnes would not even look at him. She 
did nothing but weep, and when she spoke, it was only 
to beg him to release her. 

" Be mine," he said, " beautiful one. Once you have 
tasted the sweets of love you will be content to dwell 
at Montjardin." 

But Agnes turned her back on him, and prayed to 
Heaven for help. 

The baron was not accustomed to resistance, and he 
soon grew tired of humouring the nun's "childish 
scruples," as he called them. He told Agnes that 
she was in his power, that there was no one in the castle 
but men like those who had brought her there, and 
that her resistance was useless. He grasped her arm ; 
but, instead of crying out, the timid maiden put her hand 
into the folds of her robe, and drawing forth an image 
of Our Lady, she held it out to the baron. For an 
instant this monster hesitated and let go his hold ; 
he stood gazing with an awe-stricken face at the holy 
image, then he dashed it fiercely to the ground, and again 
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snatched at his victim. All at once there came a terrific • 
peal of thunder, the castle of Montjardin rocked from side 
to side, and fell a mass of ruins, overwhelming all thai 
it contained. 

Years passed away. It was thought impious to wc- 
build the chSteau, even near the site where Heaven had so 
signally taken vengeance, and the new Chateau of Mont- 
jardin was built upon the hill beyond Remouchamps. 

It chanced one evening that two shepherds were 
groping in the ruins of the old castle. All at once the 
eldest found, in a hole which his companion had made, 
a small image. Looking closely at it, he saw that it 
was a figure of the Blessed Virgin. He gave an out- 
cry of surprise, and held it out to his companion. 

" It is the Virgin of Sister Agnes," said the younger 
one. " How the fire of Heaven has blackened and 
scorched it." They both examined it carefully, and 
decided that it was no other than the sacred image 
which had saved the nun from the baron. 

"Well, it is mine," said the elder shepherd. "Give 
it me to take home to my cottage." 

" It is as much mine as yours," said the other. " If 
I had not scraped the hole you would never have 
found the image." 

The strife grew hot, and they agreed to refer it to 
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the cur^, whom they found sitting under an old oak 
tree. He listened to their stoiy, and then he carefully 
examined the blackened treasure. 

" The blessed image belongs neither to one nor the 
other," he said. " It is la Fart de Dieu, and must be 
offered to Him," 

Very soon a chapel was built, and the image placed 
therein ; and soon the offerings made there caused the 
building of a church, wherein the holy image was duly 
enshrined, and in memory of its story the church was 
called Dieu-Part. 

We clatter through the stony streets of Aywaille, 
and soon after leaving it the valley becomes very 
beautiful. 

On the left the hill rises steeply ; but on the right 
is a low stone wall, making a kind of terrace to 
the river bordered by gray willow-trees. Above these, 
on the gray ridge of almost perpendicular rocks across 
the water, is the ruined ChSteau d'Amblive. It is a 
most phantom-like ruin, and one is not surprised to 
learn that it was one of the fastnesses of those legend- 
ary heroes, Les quatre fils Aymon, and also in later 
years a den of the famous Wild Boar of the Ardennes, 
William de la Marck. These sons of Aymon, King 
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Pepin, and de la Marck, are ubiquitous in this countiy.^j 
They certainly showed their taste for scenery and for I 
good hunting-ground. Sir Walter Scott has hardly I 
given space to the powerful tyrant William de la Marck 
in Quenlin Durward. He appears in this novel more 
like some ordinary freebooter than the character he 
takes in the history of his times — a prince before whom 
all his contemporaries seem to have trembled. A Bel- i 
gian writer on this subject is indignant with Sir Walter \ 
for the manner in which he has dwarfed the proportions 
of this tremendous tyrant, and also for having repre- 
sented the people of Liige as speaking German. The 
La Marcks were also lords of Franchimont, and it is 
curious that two of the proud Marquises of Franchimont 
bore the name of Ambl^ve. 

But these ruins of Ambl^ve are not only impressive 
on their first appearance. As the valley turns we get 
a quite varied view of them, and as distance increases 
this becomes still more picturesque and beautiful. 

Some years ago a number of Protestants scattered 
about the neighbouring country used to assemble in 
these ruins every Sunday for service and sermons. It 
must have been a most impressive place of worship. 

Soon the valley narrowed, and through the screen of 
pale osiers between us and the river we saw that the 
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high steep cliff opposite was in places bare of trees, 
and looked as if it had been quarried. A little way on 
a barge was moored at the foot of the cliff, and we saw 
a tiny waggon with a red hood come sliding down the 
steep hill-side. 

" It is the quarry," our driver said ; " if Madame looks 
she will see the quarrymen up above." And so we did, 
and wondered how they could keep a footing on the 
steep rock. It had a most strange, almost theatrical 
effect to see through the gray trembling leaves these 
toy-like waggons sliding, as if by magic, up and down 
the precipitous rock. But the whole road to Comblain 
is full of charm ; the bold gray rocks are so varied in 
form, and project so obtrusively, that they make a 
decided feature, and Comblain itself is a picturesque and 
well-placed village. At Douxflamme, close by, we at 
last said a reluctant Good-bye to the lovely Amblfeve, 
which here falls into the Ourthe, hurrying northward to 
join the Meuse. There are two inns at Comblain, and 
as there is much that can be reached from this point, it 
is as well to know that the inn now kept by Madame 
Veuve Renaville Ninane is to be recommended. There 
is a grotto at Comblain above one of the remarkable 
rocks near the station. The old ivy-covered church 
stands on a hill. Hamoir is a station on the Ligne 
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d'Ourthe, to be reached from Comblain. Near here are 
the picturesque ruins of Loquc, a fastness of the Wild 
Boar, de la Marck, From the next station, Bomal, the 
valley of the Aisne and Roche-i-Frcne can be best 
visited ; but the whole of this Ligne d'Ourthe is full of 
beauty till it reaches Melreux, where the river takes 
an easterly course to La Roche. There is, more- 
over, much to admire on the line between Melreux and 
Marche. Between Barvaux (another station on the 
Ourthe, above Comblain) and Durbuy the windings of 
the river are most remarkable. A diligence from Bar- 
vaux passes by Durbuy. There is also a charming 
excursion from Durbuy to Huy, beside the little river 
Hoyoux. Durbuy is a pretty little town, with an old 
ruined tower, a quaint old bridge, and a chapel. By the 
road it is only two miles from Barvaux, but much farther 
beside the river ; which is, however, a charming walk, 

Durbuy has evidently been once a more consider- 
able place than it is at present ; it seems asleep, but is 
very peaceful and pleasant, with pretty country all 
round it, and a comfortable inn. It is just one of those 
serene out-of-the-way retreats that toilers are glad to 
refresh themselves in. In fact, the Ardennes abounds 
with quiet cheap summer retreats, always beside some 
lovely sparkling river, in the close neighbourhood of 
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which there are sure to be lofty hills and remnants of 
the vast forest that gave its name to the romantic and 
picturesque province. We wished to linger in the val- 
ley of the Ourthe ; but, after all, we had seen it in the 
fulness of its beauty at La Roche, so we set our faces 
northwards, and started for Esneux, which we had been 
especially advised to visit. 

At Poulseur are some ruins of the old Chiteau de 
Montfort, and opposite it the ivy-covered tower of the 
Chitcau de Poulseur. Montfort belonged to the four 
sons of Aymon, and was besieged by their relentless 
persecutor Charlemagne. 

The line grows more interesting as we approach 
Esneux ; the river broadens grandly, and makes splen- 
did curves, easily seen, as it takes its way through 
flat country. At Esneux, however, there is a lofty 
rock on which the upper half of the town is built 
This rock is almost surrounded by the river, which 
here takes a bend three miles in length. We were 
told that the best inn was at the top of the hill, and 
that the best way to reach this was to go up a long 
flight of steps, as the carriage-road makes a long 
round. We toiled up these steps, and found the inn, 
with a large open space in front of it planted with 
trees. Though we had written beforehand, the landlady 
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told us the place was so full of holiday people from 
Li^e that she could only give us a small room ; and 
as it was not yet vacant, she asked us to take a walk 
with her husband, who would show us the view. 

We should have liked best to find this for ourselves, 
but such a pleasant, cheery-faced old man, dressed in 
white, came forward and repeated his wife's offer, that 
we resigned ourselves to his guidance. He took us to 
the very verge of the cliff, whence there is certainly a 
magnificent view over the Ourthc and the surrounding 
country-. The course of the winding river can be traced 
for miles both northward and southward ; but, after 
all, it is only a fine extensive view, without any of the 
tender beauty and the romantic contrasts of sombre 
valley and sun-sparkled river, with lofty hills and 
purple gorges, which we had grown used to in the 
Ardennes. We were in a civilised region again, though, 
as it proved, without the advantages of civilisation. 

"Aha!" — our cheery friend thumped his breast 
violently — " What do Monsieur and Madame think of 
this prospect .' magnificent, is it not .' Had they an 
idea of what they were coming to see .' I expect not ; 
I am sure of it. They have seen nothing so fine before. 
Where does Monsieur come from ?" he said, quickly — 
perhaps he thought our admiration insufllicienL 
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" We have been seeing beautiful country," Monsieur 
said ; " we come from the Ardennes." 

The cheery-faced man flung up both hands so vio- 
lently that he seemed to be flinging them into the Ourthe. 

" The Ardennes !" he said contemptuously. " Pouf ! 
I have heard of it — it is un trou, un vilain trou. Aha t 
Wait till to-morrow, and the next day, and the next 
Monsieur and Madame do not dream of the beauties I 
shall unfold to them day by day," — he stood rubbing 
his hands, and looked questioningly in our faces, "This 
is Esneux ; and there is no such place in the world," 
He clearly thought he was booking us for a long stay, 

" We fear we must go to-morrow morning," said 
Monsieur. 

"Ah! bah! to-morrow morning? impossible! Come 
one night to Esneux, and leave it the next morning! 
Mon Dieu ! a week will not exhaust its beauties." 

He then said he was wanted at home, and perhaps 
we would And our way back alone. 

When we got back to the inn, and saw our room, 
we were sorry we had not at once gone on to Liige. 

We heard music going on, and when we came down 
to supper at seven, the table was not laid, and a young 
woman seated at the piano was playing waltzes with 
all her might to about half a dozen children of all ^es, 
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from six to sixteen, who were dancing in couples round .^ 
the table. We were very tired, and hungry besides^ ' 
and this spectacle was neither "grateful nor comforting." 
Presently two enormously fat women came in, who 
were evidently friends of the party ; one of them was 
the grandmother of the young ones ; then came in the 
father, a greasy -looking man, probably an Spicier of 
Li^e. We had to wait at least half an hour, during 
which time the waltz-player and the children disarranged 
the laying of the table as fast as the servant and the son 
of the landlady laid it At last supper came — and 
this was scarcely eatable ; while the spoiled children 
seasoned it with a variety of tricks that seemed to 
delight the fat Spicier and his spouse. They were much 
worse than our schoolboys of Remouchamps, who were 
certainly never rude. The poor landlord's son, a very 
civil young fellow, was greatly troubled, and kept on 
looking at us, to see how we relished the behaviour 
of his customers. Certainly we repented that we had 
followed the advice which had taken us to Esneux. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LlfeGE AND THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE TO NAMUR. 

Though it poured with rain next morning, as soon 
as we possibly could, we started from Esneux, and soon 
the day cleared into bright sunshine, long before we 
reached Lifege. We saw how splendidly the city is 
placed, for when the hills open, an immense valley 
reveals itself, with the city built on the sides and at 
the foot of a hill at the junction of the Meuse and the 
Ourthe ; a branch of the Meuse is canalised, and thus 
part of the town is built on islands, as the double 
stream takes its way through the city. Rising on 
either bank, tall chimneys, and innumerable factories, 
give a modem aspect to the scene, and rob Li^ of 
the prestige of its historical associations, for it is now a 
huge producer of firearms and modem implements. 

From the railway station we went straight to the 
Square d'Avroi, to see the statue of Charlemagne ; it 
is very £ne and imposing, and the public garden in 
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which it stands was delightfully refreshing in the 
of so busy and matter-of-fact a town, and after our 
way journey ; the flowers were brilliant in colonr, and 
the leaves of the semi-tropical plants were superb. 

The view of the city from this square is very 
the church of St Martin and another church are 
from it, and it seems to be, with the Boulevard beyond 
it, a favourite resort of the townspeople. In cona^ 
qucncc of the recent death of the Bishop of Uihgt all 
the churches were closed for private prayer. We went, 
however, into the Church of St Jacques, m^ch is not 
far from the public garden, and has a most quaint 
Romanesque tower of the twelfth century. The church 
itself is late Gothic ; but it is very rich, and well-pro- 
portioned. The stone-carving of the organ case is most 
remarkable ; but wc did not see the winding staircase m 
the nave, fearing to disturb the devotion of several persons 
present There is some good stained glass in this church. 

We then found our way to the cathedral, and its 
quiet, grass*grown, tree -shaded Place is strangely im- 
pressive in the midst of this manufacturing city. The 
cathedral is not so interesting outside as St. Jacques 
is ; wc could not get inside it. 

The church of St Martin is interesting ; it is about 
the same period as St Jacques, but far less florid in its 
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Style. Li^ge is a clean and handsome city, with good 
streets and shops. We got an excellent and reasonable 
dinner at the Caf^ de Venise, near the Theatre ; and 
after going through the Passage Lemonnier, an arcade 
full of shops, we drove to the Place St Lambert, to see 
the palace of the Prince-Bishops, now used as the Palais 
de Justice. It is an impressive building, and the quad- 
rangle — its four sides surmounted by a very lofty slate 
roof, the whole supported by an arcade of depressed 
Gothic arches, with granite pillars, richly ornamented 
with strange figures and devices in blue stone — has a 
strange and interesting effect. There is a fountain in 
the centre of the quadrangle of this remarkable palace. 
On the Place St. Lambert there stood till the time 
of the French Revolution the original Cathedral of 
Liege. East of this is the great market-place, 
with the Hotel de Ville, once called La Violette, 
rebuilt three times since its foundation in the eleventh 
century, but always on the same spot, over the brook 
L^gie, so that the great representative house, where 
all the interests of the town have been discussed 
for centuries, conceals beneath it the stream which 
gave its name to the city. Till the middle of 
the sixth century the immense and fertile valley in 
which Li^e stands was uninhabited. It chanced one 
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day that St Monulphus, Bishop of Tongres, was 
journeying from Maestricht to Dinant, when he 
stopped in a great valley, through the whole length of 
which ran the river Meuse, gemmed with numerous 
islands, and into which the wir ling Ourthe came foam- 
ing by two or three channels. Only a few cottages 
showed among trees on the banks of a brook called the 
Ldgie, which now bears the name of Ri de Coq Fontaine. 
The bishop greatly admired the beauty of the scene 
" One day," he said, seized with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, " on this spot will be built a great and powerful 
city." 

And he at once gave orders that a handsome oratory 
should be built there in honour of SS. Cosmo and 
Damian. When the chapel was built, a number of pious 
worshippers came to establish a little colony around 
it. Many years later the famous St. Lambert, Bishop 
of Tongres, built himself a cell close to the oratory 
founded by St, Monulphus, and many of his disciples 
and friends did the like. Now it happened that St 
Lambert had been for some years the dear and trusted 
friend of Pepin de Herstal, literally the King of France, 
though he called himself Due of Austrasia and Mayor 
of Neustria, But Pepin had fallen into evil ways — he 
had repudiated his faithful and high-bom wife, Flee- 
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truda, whom we have seen industriously taking care of the 
horses in the forest of Ardeo, while her servants slept ; 
and had given himself up to the beautiful Alpaide, who 
had inspired him with a violent passion. St. Lambert 
was much troubled, and severely rebuked his friend. 

Alpaide's parents, in revenge, set on their son 
Dodon to spread all kinds of scandal about the good 
bishop, and St. Lambert's two nephews, Pierre and Ande- 
lot, became very angry thereat, and attacked and killed 
some of Dodon's followers. St Lambert being deeply 
grieved at this, severely censured his nephews' conduct. 

He used to take long journeys from his cell to 
Jupille, where King Pepin had a country seat. One 
day when he arrived, Pepin, or Pippin, as the old 
chroniclers call him, came out to greet his friend, and 
without any preface led him into the eating-hall, where 
a number of Pepin's courtiers and the beautiful Alpaide 
were seated at table. The bishop drew back, but 
Pepin insisted that he should take a place at the ban- 
quet, upon which, with one accord, the guests rose, and 
one after another presented to him the drinking-cup. 
Last of all Alpaide brought it to him, but the holy 
man refused to take it from her hands ; and, filled with 
indignation at the snare that had been laid for him, he 
rose from the table and turned to depart. 
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Pepin pressed him to stay, but the bishop said hb 1 
conscience would not permit him to hold any inter- 
course with Alpaide, lest it should be supposed he ' 
approved her conduct. 

Alpaide was furious, and she determined to ruin the 
brave bishop, fearing that his influence would prevail 
over Pepin and prevent the succession of her son to the 
power of his father; for she had resolved that this son— 
afterwards the famous Charles Martel — should utterljrl 
set aside the children born to Pepin by Plectruda, She 
prevailed on her brother Dodon, whom some ^vriters 
call Count d'Avroy, to assist her. He accordingly 
assembled his followers, and bade them meet him at 
midnight in the wood of Publemont, which overlooked 
the valley of the L^gie, Lambert, following his usual 
custom, had risen in the middle of the night, and was 
praying in his oratory. He was probably praying for 
the relentless Alpaide. The count and his followers 
first surrounded the bishop's dwelling, and murdered alt 
his friends and servants ; then they broke into the 
chapel, and slew St. Lambert at the foot of the altar. 

It is said that al! those concerned in this murder 
soon after perished miserably, Pepin finally took back 
Plectruda, and her rival retired into a convent ; but 
Alpaide had her wish ; the children of Plectruda were 
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finally set aside, the bastard Charles Mattel, after many 
years of imprisonment by his stepmother, became gover- 
nor of Austrasia. 

Of course the cruel martrydom of St Lambert drew 
shoals of pilgrims to the valley of the L6gie. St. 
Hubert, who succeeded as Bishop of Tongres, also loved 
the quiet beauty of the place. 

The remains of St. Lambert had been secretly buried 
at Maestricht, but St Hubert caused them to be brought 
back to the scene of the murder, and built over them a 
magnificent church, which he dedicated to the martyr. 
He also built a church in the valley dedicated to St. 
Peter, and many ecclesiastical edifices, and before be 
died he laid the foundations of a grand and beautiful 
city, which he placed under the patronage of St Lam- 
bert, and which was called from the valley of the 
L^ie, Lifege. St Hubert too obtained permission 
from the Holy See to change the seat of the diocese 
from Tongres to Liige, and the name changed with it, 
so that the successors of the favourite saint of the 
Ardennes were called Bishops of Li^e. 

But the city seems to have suffered from the 
Northern invasion ; and it was Notger, Pnnce-Bishop 
of Li^ in the tenth century, who erected it into an 
independent state, and established its temporal pros- 
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perity, so that ttie people of Li^e say they owe 
" Notger to Christ, but all the rest to Notger." 

From the Place du Marche we drove to the citadel, 
getting a good idea of the remarkable position of the 
city, which is built partly in e valley and partly on 
the hill of Saint Walburga, wli. i rises beside the river. 
It is a long way up to the citad 1, but the view is mag- 
nificent. Southwards is the Ou; he, flowing through the 
great forest of the Ardennes through which we have 
been wandering. Northward are the dark hills of 
Petersheim, and below us the city ; the massive slated 
roof of the cathedral, the square towers and lofty nave 
of St Martin's towering above the other churches ; the 
grand bridge across the river, and beyond, in the lovely 
valley, charming-looking country houses nestling among 
orchards — a refreshing contrast to the blackened chiai- 
neys and clouds of smoke above the manuractories 
which are the pride of Liige. 

When we came down into the town again, the 
Bishop's Palace, the church of St. Jacques, and some 
other remnants of the past, carried us back to the proud 
days when it was a principality of the German Empire, 
and when its fierce burghers would submit to no rule 
but that of their Prince -Bishop. There is a curious 
relic of the middle ages in the church of St Bar- 
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tholomew — a brass font, said to be the finest bit of 
Dinanterie existing ; it is of the eleventh century. 

The distance between Lifege and Namur is about 
forty miles, and is a two hours' journey by rail; until the 
embankment shuts out the view it is very picturesque ; 
on the right, hills, with a foreground of houses and tall 
chimneys; on the left the Meuse, with its green islands ; 
and on the bank beyond, the village of Augr^e full of 
tall chimneys. 

Now the river takes a sudden bend, in the hollow 
of which is Seraing, a cloud of smoke hanging over its 
busy furnaces ; this was once delightfully wooded, and 
the favourite residence of the Bishops of Li^ge. The 
old Palace now serves as the entrance to the Cockerill 
manufactory for firearms. It seems sad that these 
fatal instruments of bloodshed should be created in 
such a smiling landscape as that which surrounds 
Li^e. At Flemalle we had to change carriages, and 
soon after starting saw on our left the remarkable-look- 
ing Chateau de Chokier. It stands on a cliff which 
overhangs the road below. There are several chateaux 
on the opposite bank, but Chokier and Aigremont not 
far beyond it are the most remarkable. 

Aigremont was one of the refuges of Rinaldo of 
Montauban and his brothers, but it is best known as the 
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fastness to which the Wild Boar of Ardennes retreated ■! 
when he had with his own hand killed the secretary of 
Louts de Bourbon, Bishop of Li^e. The Bishop be- 
sieged and took the castle, de-troyed its fortiBcatioos, 
and presented it to the Count of Chimay. It is now 
used as a school. 

We left the river at Amay, which is a charming 
station. The church is large and looked remarkable ; 
and the village is built round it in the midst of trees, ■ 
with hills rising behind. 

Huy seems to be surrounded by charming villages 
nestling among trees beside the river, which the railway 
now closely follows ; we go through a tunnel, and the 
most enchanting view opens before us. 

The town lies on each side of the river, which is very 
broad here, and is spanned by a splendid bridge which 
forms the centra! point of the view. On the right rise 
lofty hills, covered with bright green vineyards, on the left 
dark wooded cliffs, over which towers the fort, placed on 
an overhanging gray rock, which contrasts with the gre en 
slope of the long chain of hills ; below and half-way up 
the hills are the white houses of Huy, with its massively- 
towered collegiate church, and the spire of St Pierre. 

In front of this gray rock is a charming green 
vista through which the Meusc wanders, dotted on 
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the right side with villages, the nearest of which is 
Tihonge, the birthplace of John of Tihonge, Bishop of 
Tongres, about whose elevation to this See a miracu- 
lous legend is recorded. 

There is much that is interesting in Huy. The 
view alone from the heights commanding the valleys 
of the rivers Mehaigne and the Hoyoux, which both fall 
into the Meuse at Huy, is very beautiful; and both 
these valleys, especially that of the Hoyoux, are worth 
exploring. 

Very little remains of the ancient Abbey of Neuf- 
moustier, founded by Peter the Hermit. 

When the Apostle of the Crusades was returning 
from the Holy Land, with the Counts of Montaigu and 
Clermont, his ship was overtaken by a storm and much 
damaged. Peter vowed that if ever he came safe to 
land he would build a monastery and a church on 
the model of the Holy Sepulchre ; he retired into the 
monastery as soon as it was built, and when he died 
was buried in the crypt Some authorities say that his 
remains were afterwards placed in the cathedral at 
Namur, others that they were dispersed at the French 
Revolution. There is a legend that Huy dates almost 
as far back as the Christian era, and that St Matemus 
built its first church; other authorities say that it was 
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built in 148 by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, who, 
when travelling this way, was struck with the charming 
contrast between the green valley and the wild pre- 
cipitous rocks that surrounded it. 

It is certain that as far back as the tenth century 
it was a place of considerable importance. 

The collegiate church is a fine building, but the ex- 
terior is very simple compared with the interior, which 
is rich in ornament ; its chief glory is its rose window. 

The people of Huy say that the three wonders of 
Huy are the bridge over the Mcuse, the rose window, 
and the fountain. This bridge of seven arches connects 
the two parts of the town. The fountain on the Grande 
Place has a curiously- worked brass basin. 

There are many legends connected with Huy and 
its neighbourhood, especially about the chateaux of 
Beaufort, and the misfortunes of Count Albert de 
Moha and his children, and also the fine ch&teau of 
Modave, on the Hoyoux. 

A little beyond Huy are the ruins of Beaufort on 
the heights on the left, and soon we pass Andennes. 
It was at the tournament held at Andennes in 1275, 
that a peasant from the village of Jallet brought the cow 
he had stolen, which caused a two years' war between the 
hot-headed princes of the period, and cost I 5,000 lives 
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before it ended. On the left is the modern chiteau de 
Seitles, and then the village of Selayn. At a sharp bend 
of the river is the enormous rock of Samson, and on it 
some fragments of ruin; this is the chiteau de Samson; 
near these is the Hind's cave, where a vast treasure 
guarded by a hind is said to be kept. There are 
various dark holes in the bank which doubtless harbour 
the Nutons, about whom this district, like all the rest of 
the country we have visited, abounds in stories. It 
seems that these little brown-faced pigmies have the 
most passionate admiration for fair-faced, fresh young 
maidens, and more than once it has happened that by 
their gifts and their flattery they have stolen away the 
hearts of their mortal sweethearts, who have persisted 
in refusing all the neighbouring swains for the sake 
of the brownie lover. 

There is another legend, very common everywhere, 
but especially in the valley of the Meuse. Goats with 
golden horns and hoofs guard hidden treasures ; and 
everywhere one meets with stories of some hardy 
treasure-seeker who, if he could only have kept silence, 
would have become possessed of these ill-gotten hoards. 
Not so long ago a man positively aflirmed that he raised 
a chest out of the hole in which it was sunk, and heard 
the chink of gold within, but, alas, the sound overcame 
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his prudence. " I have it this time I " be exclaimed, 
and, behold, the trunk slipped back into the earth, 
■which at once closed over it, while the unlucky seeker 
roUed down the steep c''^ "" *^'e side of which he had 



been digging, and only 
river below. 

Namtche, on the op 
church a most curious col 
or rather tombstones, one i 



caped falling into the 

>ank, has in its villf^ 
of ancient monuments, 
:h has inscribed on the 
stone, "The rightful hereditar chatelaine of Samson." 
Galliot, the historian of Namur, says this is the tomb of 
Sibyl of Lusignan, mother of Baldwin, the last king of 
Jerusalem. 

Very soon we come to Marche-les-Dames, and its 
grand rocks covered with magnificent ivy. The name 
of this place has a very pathetic origin. In the time 
of Count Albert the third of Namur, when their 
husbands went to the Holy Land, a number of wives 
retired to this quiet secluded valley and built a chapel 
there, in which they spent most of their time praying 
for the safe return of their beloved ones. 

But when at last the survivors returned from Pales* 
tine, there was deep lamentation in the valley of Notre- 
Dame du Vivier, for most of these fair young wives 
were widowed. 
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They resolved to build a convent in the valley, and 
to end their days there ; and many young girls left 
orphans by the Crusade joined their company. This 
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abbey flourished, and three hundred years after adopted ' 
the rule of the Cistercians. 

The vailey goes on increasing in beauty with the 
fantastic ever-varying crags on either hand, bordered 
by green vineyards, and plea it meadows, and fruitful 
orchards ; the broad winding i /er is gemmed by green 
islands ; and sometimes, wher the crags recede from 
the river, there are golden patches of com or of red 
earth newly turned, waiting for a fresh crop. 

Here we are in sight of the two bridges of Namur, 
one over the Sambre the other over the Meuse, and 
there is the citadel on the heights. 

Namur is picturesque-looking, but, after one has 
been so long in the Ardennes, it seems to want trees 
around it ; and though it is a pleasant and very clean 
town, and has a most comfortable Hotel, we re- 
membered that we had a dear friend awaiting us at 
Dinant, and perhaps for that reason paid scant atten- 
tion to Namur. 



CHAPTER XV. 



It was very pleasant to find ourselves once more in 
charming Dtnant, and to be warmly welcomed by our 
artist friends at the T£te d'Or ; and we were more un- 
willing than ever to leave the dear little town, though 
we had an attractive journey before us, to end with 
Treves and Rheims, and the society of a most congenial 
fellow-traveller. 

However, we said at last a final Good-bye, or rather 
" au revoir" to our friends and to the fair town beside 
the Meuse, and, a merry party of three, we started for 
Spa, talcing the same line of route by which we had 
come from Liige. 

Soon after leaving Liige we enter the lovely valley of 
the Vesdre, and pass Chaudefontaine in its nest of fir-trees. 
It looks very sweet and lovely, but too closed in to be 
healthy, and we heard that the air was very relaxing. 

We had to change carriages at Pepinster, a very 
uninteresting station. 

U 
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From Pepinster we travel tlirough a pretty valley 
beside the little river Hoegne, and soon reach Theux, 
once the chief town of the Marquisate of Franchimont 
It was from Theux that the famous six hundred men 
of Franchimont marched to help their fellow-countrymen 
of Liege when the Duke of Burgundy and I.x>uis 
XI. of France besieged that city, and so eaiagod 
was Charles the Bold by their valiant attack on his 
camp, that, not content with their destruction, aod 
the fearful massacre of the Litgeois, he devastated 
the territory of Franchimont with fire and s\vord. 
Theux is now only an ancient village. 

All at once, frowning down on us from a hill on 
the right, we saw the grand old ruins of Franchimont, 
another of the fortresses of William de la Marck ; in 
which, after the Wild Boar's execution by the Bisht^ 
of Liege Jean de Homes, the brothers de la Marck 
successfully resisted the Bishop's attempts to take them. 

The ruins seemed most imposing in the e\-ening 
light, but we heard that they look much better from 
a distance ; they are splendidly placed, though the 
view of them is only momentary. 

We did not reach Spa till late ; we found \'ery 
pleasant rooms ready for us at that most comfortable 
inn, H6tcl de I'Europe. During the holiday time it is 
a good plan to write for rooms several days in advance. 




The season at Spa was just over, and though, while 
we were at Remouchamps only a fortnight ago, we 
had been told it was next to impossible to get a bed 
in the town, we found next morning when we came 
down to breakfast that we were almost the only 
occupants of the vast salle. 




On the previous evening we had seen some of the 
pretty shop- windows filled with "objets de Spa." 
These are boxes, jewellery, nicknacks of all kinds, 
made of wood, which has been turned a gray colour by 
infusion in the iron springs of Spa, and then painted, 
sometimes very carefully, and highly varnished. The 




^lect is very pretty and glittering ; and the 
street, which has these shops on each side of 
decorated 
and there ■ 
han^ng' ba^l 
kets full M 
graceful grcea>[] 
trailing pianti 
We walked 
down this very 
charming street 
next morning to 
the Bath Estab- 
lishment, which 
has a garden 
with stone bas- 
kets about it full 
of lovely flowers 
and trailing 
plants ; this U 
on the Place 
Royale, u'hjch 

fBASAKTS mOM LOO. ,^ platttCd With 

chestnut and lime trees, and leads on the right into the 
Promenade de Sept Heures, which extends to the foot 
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of the hill of Annette and Lubin. This Promenade is 
closely shaded with trees, and much frequented during 
the season ; a band plays there every day. 

Spa seemed to us a charming little toy-shop, sur- 
rounded by green hills and pleasant walks ; from it 
some of the loveliest spots in the Ardennes can be 
reached, notably the valley of the Amblfeve, with Re- 
mouchamps and Coa It is just the place for invalids 
who love beautiful country as well as great comfort 
Everything at Spa is clean and well kept, and there is 
an excellent English church with plenty of services. 

There are generally standing about in the Place 
Royale peasants with fruit and vegetables from Coo or 
the neighbouring villages. 

After seeing the town we drove to the fountains, 
first visiting the Pouhan du Prince de Condi ; the 
Pouhan de Pierre le Grand, in the middle of the town, is 
rebuilding ; we drove uphill through an avenue of trees 
to the Tonnelet, a little fountain where a group of men 
in blouses were talking eagerly, and drinking, from a 
bottle, something evidently more palatable than this 
sulphur-flavoured water. Then we drove along a tree- 
shaded road to La Sauveni^re. There is a restaurant 
here, but not of an appetising character, for the soup had 
a flavour of herring, and the cutlets were half-cooked. 
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However, it was delightful to sit under tbe shade of si 
grand old trees and lunch al fresca Near us was si 
sort of alley or Pergola, covered with Virginia creeper of I 
all exquisite shades of red and purple. There are de- 
lightful rambles in this wood of La Sauveni&re, About 
half-way along the a^-enue. between this fountain and 




that of Geronstere, is the 
61.A-LA MuvuMtHK. foamlng brook the Piche- 

rottc, and between this and Spa is the picturesque walk 
called the Promenade des Artistes, full of little glens and 
cascades. Hut the Geronst^re is the most interesting 
of the fountains ; it is farther from the road than the 
others, and stands in a park of tall forest trees, among 
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which are many delightful walks. There is a deserted 
melancholy look about the Geronst^re, which gives it a 
special charm. The water of this fountain is strongly 
impregnated with iron, and will not bear exportation. 

A very pleasant walk may be taken between this 
fountain and the next, the Bartsart, called Promenade 
Meyerbeer. All the time we had been driving along 
shaded roads, circling higher and higher round the green 
basin formed by the hills, at the bottom of which lies 
Spa, the town often so entirely hidden that it would be 
easy to believe one is in open country again, but for 
the hedges beside the road, and the evidences of a more 
careful cultivation on the fields behind them. 

The drive to Sart seemed to us ordinary, but after 
reaching the village one can go on foot as far as the 
gorge, in which is the torrent of the Hoegne. This 
is as wild as the torrents beside the Ambl^ve, and 
is well worth seeing. 

For a good walker there is an excursion across 
the Fagne, as the region of marsh surrounding Spa 
is called, to the Baraque Michel, one of the highest 
points in the Ardennes, and also from there to the 
Barrage de la Gileppe, an immense lake or reservoir 
only completed in 1878, a boon to Verviers and the 
other places, which it now supplies with water. 
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The Baraque Michel is a lonely house, 6So mitres I 
above the level of the sea. In the winter the vas(jJ 
plains of open country around it are often covered I 
with a trackless expanse of snow, which at that height 
is almost at once hard enough for sleighing, and this I 
was, before the railway, the ordinary- means of traffic 
across the Fagne between Malmedy, Spa, and Stavelot, , 
But as soon as the snow began to melt the route was I 
impassable, for the marshes being hidden, there was I 
terrible danger of sinking into them through the slush ' 
of the softened snow. 

One evening a rich merchant, on his way home to 
Sart, lost his way on the snow-plain. In vain he tried 
to regain it. There was not so much as a tree to serve 
as handpost on the dreary white expanse. The mer- 
chant, named Henri Fischbach, prayed for help, and 
vowed that if his life were spared he would found a 
refuge for travellers in similar plight. He had hardly 
made this vow when he spied a peasant coming towards 
him, who at once put him on the right track for his 
village. Thus miraculously saved he kept his promise, 
and on the spot where he had prayed for help he built 
a shelter for travellers, with a weathercock and a bell, 
and called it the Baraque Michel. A keeper was placed 
there, charged to ring a bell at inter\'als during the 



night, and even during the day at stated times when the 
weather was ioggy. Some years after, by the liberality 
of a family in Stavelot, the refuge was enlarged. It is 
said, however, that since a road has been made across 
the plain, both bell and weathercock have disappeared. 




Picturesque -looking bullock carts come into Spa 
with Igads of faggots for burning ; even in early 
autumn the air is very cold here in the evening. 

We were anxious to show the beauties of Coo to 
our friend, so we started one fine morning in a little 
open carriage. We had a good horse, but a most 
extraordinary driver. It was difficult to believe that 
his face was not made of gutta-percha, it went through 
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such rapid changes of expression. He had enormous 
ears, great brown eyes, with half-closed lids, and heavy 
flexible eyebrows. These rose so high as he spoke that 
his brown forehead was pushed up in curved ridges, 
while the lower part of his face kept fairly tranquil. 

We passed Earisart, and drove along the pleasant 
shaded avenue to Gcronst^re, and soon after came out 
on the wild heathy Fagne. This drive is perfect. 
There is at first a wide prospect over the far-stretching 
moor to the hills beyond it ; but it is when we descend 
from this height that we come to the full loveliness of 
this beautiful country. 

The Roanne, a rushing little river, full of cascades, 
crosses our road ; and on every side of us are lofty 
hills, some bare and rocky, others cone-shaped and 
thickly wooded, others again clothed for some distance 
with soft green turf, on which the cloud shadows make 
constantly changing effects of light and shade. Long 
before we reach La Glcize we see the dark, lofty hill of 
Coo towering like a giant over its neighbours ; all the 
hills seem loftier near Coo than in other parts of the 
Ardennes, though the level is perhaps not really higher 
than at La Roche. There is no straight valley ; we are 
completely surrounded by high hills. Wherever we look 
we sec gorges between their steep sides ; and the road 
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turns so rapidly that we are petpetually delighted with 
fresh pictures as we descend from the steep heights at 
last into the valley of the Ambl^. La Gleize looks 
more charming than ever ; and here we are again driving 
along the narrow valley, with its precipitous hills on 
either hand, and our lovely old friend the Amblfeve 
sparkling as it sings over its gray stones beside us. 
We had said to one another when we left Coo how 
much we should like to see it again, little thinking how 
soon the wish would be realised. Here we are in sight 
of the cascade and its h6tel, and there is the blas^ 
waiter flinging pennies languidly into the toad's mouth, 
as if he had been doing it ever since we went away. 

Our friend was as much charmed with Coo as we 
had been, and as soon as we bad ordered our lunch we 
wandered into the little village. It looked so charming, 
so peaceful, its white houses basking in the sunshine in 
a nest of green orchards and bright flowers, that it 
seemed difficult to believe that life could be hard to 
live in such a place, and that in winter, as we were 
told, the inhabitants suffered bitterly from cold. 

We were soon recognised in the village. A gipsy- 
faced woman, who looked seventy, but whose hair was 
dark as night, came up to us and said that when we 
were here before the Monsieur had sketched her son 
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mending his net, and Katharine Philippe also. This 
woman must have been once handsome ; she had with 
her a daughter, a pretty bright girl about fourteen, 
whose portrait she wished the Monsieur to paint 

" She must first go 
and put herself straight," 
she said, " and then she | 
can be drawn." 

But "the Monsieur" 
objected to any altera- 
tion ; he said he would 
paint her with her rough- 
ened hair, and in her 
everyday clothes, or not 
at all, to which the 
mother reluctantly con- . . 
scnted. She shrugged 
her shoulders, however, \ 
evidently thinking Marie ^_ 
would have been much "'"i^ 

better worth sketching in her Sunday gown. 

Just then a girl came to the door of Katharine 
Philippe's cottage. She said she was her sister, and 
I asked for Katharine. 

" All, Madame, she is up there," — pointing to the 
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hill behind the village, — " at work in the fields high up. 
But 1 have sent her up her coffee just now, and I 
have said that Monsieur and Madame have come back." 
I left our friend and the artist and his model, and went 
through the village, it ends in deep shadow, the path 
curving into a tree-shaded lane, by which I came back to 
the arm of river which divides the hfltel from le petit Coo. 
Beside this I found the other inn, which does not look 
inviting. Just beyond it was a delightful cottage garden, 
full of sunflowers, gleaming in the warm light. As I 
went round to the village again, I met Katharine Philippe 
looking for me. She was more pleased than I could 
have thought so calm and undemonstrative a girl would 
have been, and much gratified that our friend had come 
with us on purpose to see Coo. It seemed to puzzle 
her that we all admired the village and the scenery more 
than the cascade. While the sketch of Marie was being 
made, and our friend was engaged in giving sous to 
little boys, I walked up and down with Katharine. She 
told me that she and her parents, her four brothers, and 
her sister, all lived by their hard work. She said the 
cottage was too small, but that it saved money for all 
to live tt^ether. In the winter her brothers fished 
or made nets, or, and she laughed, turned their hands 
to anything ; but worked hard every day. 
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sc2r7 I sad; - 




c graTt.y, 
I 723 standing at the open door as she qxrice. Into 

the srr.a.1" errtrazce-rooci. — ^viiich was plainly the Idtclicn, 
«-ith a Sre cs the br:&d hearth, axxl a few pots and 
pans, — cane iz-vzi a staircase, and on the right I saw an 
inner roon: -a-ith ber.ches. Two men were sitting there 
dnnk'.r;^. 

As we again walked up and down, I asked if 
the brothers and sisters were all unmarried. 

"Yes," Katharine said ; *"we have mouths enough to 
feed as it is, we do not want another among us." 

I suggested that if she married she would find some 
one to work for her. 

She shook her head, but a slight tinge of colour made 
me sure that Katharine Phih'ppe ^^-as not so unconcerned 
about the state of marriage as she professed to be. 

"Then that would be worse for those at home, 
Madame ; there would be one pair of hands less, and I 
work well, and my father and mother are getting old and 
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feeble — No, I cannot leave them," she shook her head, 
as much as to say there was nothing more to be said. 

But I argued that it must come to the same thing, and 
if there were five left to work for her parents, and if she 
saw any one with whom she could be happy, she would 
be wise to marry ; for Katharine looked so superior to 
the other villagers, and spoke so well, that it was pain- 
ful to think of her working her life away like a labourer 
in the blazing sunshine on the top of the hills. 

"Madame," she said, "I have seen what marriage does ; 
my parents married, and thought they could live by 
their work, and what has happened ,' my mother went 
on having children — there have been nine of us, and 
they ale much more than she and my father could earn. 
I can remember when we had scarce so much as a bit 
of crockery in the house, and now — now," she went on 
after a pause, " we have nearly all we want ; but it is 
because we never leave off working." 

I have said before that Katharine was not good- 
looking, but as she spoke her blue eyes looked so 
honest, and her whole face so earnest and self-reliant, 
that I thought her very attractive. She was sunburnt, 
but she had plenty of bright fair hair neatly and 
smoothly gathered round her head ; the hair of some 
of her neighbours seemed quite unconscious of the use 
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of a brush and comb. I felt more than ever discon- j 
tented with Katharine's lot 

" But," I said, "I suppose if you meet with some 
one you really like, then you will marry him ?" 

She laughed and shook her head. "I shall not many. 
If it was as Madame says, the person I liked might 
not ask me ; and if he did, how could I tell what sort of 
man he really was till I was his wife ? Allez ! Madame, 
a man is quite different before he marries, and after; 
if he had money he might be bad, there is no saying. 
Enfin, I have plenty of work, and I am best as I am." 

Her tone brought conviction with it ; her creed 
evidently was that earning one's own living was the 
great law of life, and I fancy love would hold a very 
small place in her scale of qualities. She did not see 
any attraction in herself, and looked at marriage as 
a mere means of livelihood, like all the rest ; perhaps, 
after all, her unsophisticated idea was not unlike the 
fashionable creed of marriage in these days. 

We did not get a good lunch, as we had not given 
notice beforehand, but our landlady assured us that if 
we had only written wc could have been much better 
served. The threatened railway station, though it will 
destroy the primitive charm of Coo, will increase it5"crea- 
ture comforts." Before we said good-bye to Katharine 
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Philippe we bought her bonnet, and this seemed to 
cause much wonder in the village ; one old woman 
brought out her own, quite a new one, and suggested 
that it would have been far more fit for Monsieur 
to paint. 

We drove back by a different road ; in some places 
even more beautiful than that of the morning, and 
reached Spa in the dusk, having all heartily enjoyed 
our day in the air, for we had even lunched out of 
doors at the Hotel de la Cascade. 

Remouchamps and Stoumont can also be reached 
from Spa, and there are many other walks and drives 
to be taken from the bright pleasant little town in its 
nest of green ; there are excellent hotels at Spa, and 
very good shops ; carriages and horses can always be 
had, and there are plenty of lodgings. The climate is 
excellent, except that the evenings and early mornings 
are severely cold, and said to be dangerous for delicate 
people. 
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THE EASTERN ARDEI — DIEKIRCH AND THE 

VALLEY OF THE SURE. 

We were very glad to see once more the picturesque 
rocks near Trois- Fonts and Vicl-Salm. The line 
travels chiefly through a richly-wooded valley, till it 
reaches the lofty hill that separates the great water- 
sheds of the Meusc and the Moselle. Then we begin 
to travel beside the river Welz, and soon reach Trois- 
Vierges, where there is a German douane. 

There was some delay in examining luggage here — 
the chief anxiety of the officials seemed to be about 
"objets de Spa;" but when they heard we bad only 
3 few, they let us pass easily. 

The road now became wilder and more beautiful. 
We crossed the river Wilz or Wolz repeatedly, and 
passed through several tunnels. This line of railway 
seems to be a triumph of engineering in the difficulties 
'■ 'las had to surmount. Certainly no one should leave 
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the Ardennes without seeing this side of the country. 
Less densely wooded than on its Belgian side, the hills 
arc extremely wild and picturesque, full of romantic- 
looking gorges. At Goebessmuhle we first saw the 
Sure, into which the Wolz falls ; and the valley of 
this river is most beautiful, the lofty rocks crowned 
with so many remarkable ruins. Bourscheid and Bran- 
denbui^, which can be reached from Michelau, and 
again, when we have passed Ettelbruck, Vianden, the 
grandest ruin in Belgium — Falkenberg, Stollenbourg, 
Feltz, and many others ; and, south of Diekirch, the 
remarkable ruins of Beaufort. 

All the way to Diekirch the journey is full of in- 
terest This Grand Duchy Ardennes country, though 
diderent from its Belgian namesake, is yet to the full 
as interesting and beautiful, but there is no longer 
the radiant smiling aspect we had so often met with 
beside the Meuse, the Semois, and the Amblive. 

This country seems well suited for robbers' and 
bandits' haunts, and the abundance of ruined strong- 
holds seems to prove that the tyrants of olden time 
quite held this opinion. The Sure is a fine river, and 
it winds as continually as the Ourthe does farther west 

We did not reach Diekirch till evening, and the 
clean little town was so full of visitors that though we 
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had written for rooms, we had to be lodged in m 
pendance of the Hotel des Ardennes. H ow e v er^ 
was nothing to regnX, as the inn itself was full of holi- 
day-seekers and large families of schoolboys ; and tihe 
dependance is a large, cleanly-kept chAteau, wlilch its 
owner lends during the summer season to his ne|glh 
hour, our host at the Ardennes. The ch&teau is on 
the opposite side of the road, and has a good-staed 
garden in front, and through this, as soon as we heud 
the welcome ringing -in to supper, we went stombliqg 
through the darkness in procession, our kindly old 
chambermaid carrying a candle in front of us, lesl 
we should miss our road. We found a large square 
room, with tables all round it ; presently these filled 
with the visitors, and the laughing and talking were 
unbounded. It was really pleasant to see such 
thorough enjoyment They seemed less rou|^ and 
animal than the people at La Roche — ^but there were 
some spectacled German professors among them, wlio 
ate with their ey^s so close to their plates that it 
was a wonder their noses escaped from knife and folk. 
And how they did eat!— dish after dish was emptied 
and wine and beer vanished in a twinkling. Our host, 
M. Alexis Heck, watched over and directed his numer- 
ous staff of waiters, as if they had been a flock of 
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sheep. There was much system about the whole 
affair, and this greatly shortened the meal, spite of the 
great number of supper -eaters. 

When we got back to our hotel we found the old 
chambermaid was absent, and two young women pre- 
sented themselves to receive us, who shook their heads 
at being spoken to in French. German was tried, and 
then they gabbled some extraordinary jat^on, and 
burst out into irrepressible laughter. We found after- 
wards that they were raw country girls who could only 
speak patois — it sounded like a mixture of Flemish and 
German. They may possibly have been Dutch women. 

Next morning our Ardennes maid was full of 
apology, and seemed quite distressed that we should 
have been laughed at, for the delinquents had evidently 
told of their behaviour. She was close by, she said, if 
they had not been too lazy to fetch her. 

We went over early to the inn, and, to our great 
delight, found that one of our Dinant artist -friends 
had come to spend a little time with us at Diekirch, 
though, to our regret, without " Jim," This made the 
day quite a little fSte ; and we began it in a charming 
manner, by breakfasting in the open air, on a kind of 
terrace overlooking the river which runs at the back of 
the hotel. There is very good fishing in the Sure and 
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its tributaries ; and Diekirch has a reputation among 
anglers : wc ate our breakfast as we watched a little 
knot of three in consultation with M. Heck about 
the merits of a new rod, the property of one of 
the party. Nowhere did we get more delicious 
coffee or more exquisite petit pains and fresh butter 
than at Diekirch ; but we heard that the rolls had been 
made expressly for la famille Anglaise, and wc had cer- 
tainly noticed overnight that there was black as well as 
the ordinary pain du menage on the supper table. M. 
Heck evidently has a high opinion of English travellers; 
he was in all ways most kind and attentive. 

After breakfast, wc ordered a carriage to take us to 
Vianden, and then we went round the little town. It 
is pleasantly situated on the side of the Herrcnberg 
hills, from the top of which there is a splendid view ; 
the town is girdled in with trees, and beside the 
Sure there arc pleasant gardens, with gay flowers and 
clinging greenery ; ihcrc are also avenues of limes, 
tiny boulevards, which give Diekirch a fresh and trim 
aspect. Most of the windows had pot -flowers ; the 
pots were glazed and striped brown and yellow. The 
town is one of the oldest in these Eastern Ardennes, says 
Monsieur Joly ; and perhaps takes its name from the 
fact that here St. Eloi began his mission amonjj the 
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heathen inhabitants. It is possible that the first Chris- 
tian place of worship may have been called Die Kirche, 
and that the name has been given to the place, as 
Diekirch is one of the oldest towns in the Ardennes. 
We were disappointed to find that the church has been 
very much restored. There are in it some monuments 
to the Goethals family, and a Goethals-Pecstiem is the 
present Marquis of Diekirch. 

Diekirch would be a pleasant place to make a long 
stay in, there is so much worth examining and sketching 
within ten miles round ; there are older ruins in this neigh- 
bourhood than any existing in the Western Ardennes ; 
and, as has been said, there is good fishing to be had. 

We should have liked also to spend some days at 
Mersch, a little town where the rivers Eisch and Mamer 
join the Alzette. It is surrounded by interesting ruins, 
wild valleys, and fine points of view. We were told it 
is a good fishing station. 

Mersch is only a few miles' drive south of Diekirch, 
or by going back to Ettelbruck, and changing there for 
Mersch, it is reached in less than an hour by railway, 
the delay at Ettelbruck included. 

We had heard so much of the castle of Vianden, and 
we felt so fired by a photc^raph we saw of it at Die- 
kirch, that we were impatient to reach this grand ruin. 
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It was a fine morning, full of sunshine, and wt 
a happy party ; all so glad to be t<^ether again. 




drive was very beautiful, and lay for some way near the 
river, so straight that it looked like a canal. But I shall 
never foi^et when — after a while we got into more hilly 
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country — at a sudden turn in the road, across the 
valley on the left, at some distance appeared, as if by 
magic, on a lofty hill the grand towers of Vianden, and 
just below it the town clinging to the side of the hill. 
Below the town runs the Aar, and a bridge across the 
river Our joins this upper town to a second Vianden 
on this side the river. 

The town itself is most picturesque -looking, with 
its gabled irregular houses, and red-tiled roofs ; and the 
orange tone of the stones of the ruins adds much to the 
richness of the general effect. 

We drove down the hill, and at its foot came in 
sight of the castle again. Then we drove through the 
lower town across the bridge, and had a steep climb to 
the upper town. We left our carriage at the inn, Hfltel 
dc Luxembourg, and took our way to the chateau. 
The town looked so old and interesting that we were 
unwilling to leave it unexplored ; but as we had come 
to see the ruins, we went first to find them. 

We went uphill till we came to a round-headed 
gateway. Having entered this, we saw the Waschthurm, 
where the bells of the town are kept We had to wait 
here for the key of the chiteau and a guide. In the 
book in which visitors write their names is a note from 
Victor Hugo about the restoration of the ruins. 
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A triple wa!! surrounded Vianden, but much of it 1 
has been wilfully demolished. It is most saddening to | 
learn that up to 1820 these ruins were in good preser- 
vation. Beautiful as they look from a distance, they 
are infinitely more so when one examines them closely. 

Wc entered through the Salle des Comtes, which 
has a row of pointed arches down the centre, supported 
on columns. This hall is about a hundred feet long, and 
more than thirty feet wide. The windows are veiy fine. 1 
On one side of this is the kitchen, etc., and next to it a 
very lai^e hall, called the Salle des Chevaliers. This 
is more perfect than the Salle des Comtes ; and the 
capitals to the columns are beautifully carved. There 
is an immense vault beneath, but the guide said there 
was too much water for us to venture in. Next we 
went into the chapel, which has been partly restored. 
In the centre of this chapel is the decagonal-shaped 
two-storied opening, which has given rise to so much 
antiquarian discussion. Going down a flight of steps, 
we found that this double well communicates with 
a sort of ambulatory, which goes completely round it, 
and which is lighted in some places by external win- 
dows. It has been said that Vianden, or rather this 
so-called chapel, was one of the places of meeting of 
the terrible Vehm-gericht, and that prisoners subject to 
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its jurisdiction were lodged in cells in this outer corri- 
dor, and, being placed in turn on a chair in the lower 
well, were raised by some means to a level with the 
judges who sate round the upper floor of the opening. 
This idea seems worthy of Geoi^es Sand, and is ad- 
mirably in keeping with the wild region that surrounds 
the castle. It is impossible to give an idea either of the 
extent or the beauty of these ruins. The colour of the 
stone is exquisite, offering combinations of red, brown, 
and orange, that add much to the picturesque efllect. At 
one end, through a small richly ornamented door, we 
went down a flight of steps into a vault, of which the 
groined roof, supported by arches on pillars, still re- 
mains. There were other openings into this, but the 
colour and the effect of light and shade on the rich 
and varied romanesque mouldings I shall never for- 
get. One of the striking features of the castle, both 
from a distance and when close to it, is the high- 
pitched roofless gable at each end of the centre build- 
ings. Across one of these runs a huge fissure, made 
wilfully a few years ago in forcibly drawing out the 
lead and iron work of the construction, in order to sell 
them. At one comer is the tower of Yolande. She 
was a beautiful damsel, only daughter of Count Henri 
I. of Vianden and his wife, the proud Ermengarde, who 
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had Toy^ quarterings in her scutcheon. The 
who was veiy devout, had vowed herself to the ckMSta; 
but her mother had ambitious views ibr her, and bade 
Yolande prepare herself to receive an earthly spouse: 

** I cannot, mother," said Yolande. ^ Let me^ I pfay, 
enter as a probationer in the Abbey of MarienthaL" 

Ermengarde was furious. She went to her fans- 
band, and, \vith his consent, she caused Yolande to 
be shut up in the top story of this the loftiest tower 
of the castle. The Countess was triumphant ; flhe 
had no faith in the resolution of a meek gentle giri 
like Yolande, and she felt sure that a few days of 
captivity and a diet of bread and water would bring 
her disobedient daughter to reason. 

But on the first night after Yolande had been shut 
up in the tower she waited until all was dark and quiet 
in the castle, and then tearing the sheets on her bed 
into long strips, she knotted them securely, fastened 
them to the heavy window bolts, and courageously let 
herself down into the court, a height of fifty feet The 
legend does not relate how she managed to escape from 
the triple walls of the castle — probably the warders 
favoured her flight It is, however, certain that she 
reached the Abbey of Marienthal in safety, and was 
shielded by the Abbess from all further persecution. 
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The ruins of Marienthal still stand in the valley of 
the Eisch, and form an interesting excursion from 
Mersch. Some way above them are the grand ruins 
of Hollenfelz, but the front of this chiteau has been 
modernised. Some years later, when misfortune fell 
on the house of Vianden, the countess became penitent, 
and was received into the convent, where she spent the 
rest of her days under the rule of her daughter Yolande, 
who had been chosen Abbess of Marienthal. 

Except where the outer walls intercept it, the view 
from the castle of Vianden is wonderful. Perched on a 
rock four hundred feet above the river, and surrounded 
by other rocks, some of which are still more lofty and 
commanding, it overlooks, till a sudden turn closes the 
view, the rugged and wild valley of the Our, while from 
its other side one sees the town clinging to the steep 
cliff, with wooded hills beyond. 

The longer we strayed among the ruins the more 
we wondered that we should have heard so little of so 
splendid a building, which from every side is so grand 
and imposing a feature of the Our valley. 

It is not, however, one of his possessions of which its 
royal owner can feel proud, as it has been shamefully 
treated through the indifference of his predecessor. 

The first lord of Vianden or Vienne, as some of the 
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old books call it, was Frederic I., 1 124. The last was 
Godefroi III., who went to the Crusade, and died in the 
isle of Cyprus in 1335 ; then, as he only left daughters, 
his lands were divided between the husbands of these 
daughters, the Counts of Sponheim and Nassau. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Vianden 
became the property of the State. After Napoleon's 
invasion he gave the chateau, in 181 o, to one of his 
followers, the Baron de Marboeuf, but he died, and 
it again lapsed to the State, which does not seem to 
have attached any value to it, and yielded it to the 
Syndicate of Mortcmain. The Syndicate sold it for 
three thousand two hundred florins to an cchcvin of 
the town, named Coster, who offered it to the King 
of Holland as the representative of the Counts of 
Nassau, who had for so long ruled over it ; but though 
the actual building was still entire, when the king 
learned that it would cost forty thousand francs to 
restore it to a habitable condition, he refused to pur- 
chase it. This refusal disappointed Coster, and, deter- 
mined to make the most of his bargain, he began 
systematically to pull to pieces the still well-preserved 
building. First he unroofed it, and took away the 
floors, and sold the beams and rafters ; these, it is said, 
were so prodigious in size that there was much wonder 
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as to whence they could have been brought ; the leaden 
roofs and the chimneys were next carried away and sold, 
also the ironwork used in the building ; altogether, 
with these and an infinity of stonework, Mr. Coster real- 
ised twenty thousand francs on his work of demolition. 

Very tardily, and all too late to save it from ruin, 
the state of this grand castle reached the ears of King 
William, and in 1 842, the year following his accession, 
he came to Vianden and bought back the ruins for one 
hundred and twenty pounds, and promised to rebuild 
the chiteau. The chapel has been partly restored 
under the directions of Prince Henry of Nassau, whose 
property it now is, and there is hope that yet more will 
be done ; but it is sad to look at the ruins, and to 
think that the King of Holland preferred to abandon 
them to the mercies of a money -getting bourgeois, 
rather than buy them from him for the sum of two 
hundred and seventy pounds. 

When at last we left the castle we were told that 
instead of going back to the inn, we should make for 
the ridge of rocks behind the castle, and find our way 
down into the valley, where the carriage would meet 
us. While we waited for a guide to tell us the way we 
strolled into a quaint old-fashioned garden that must 
have belonged to the chAteaiL In one comer were some 
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primitive- looking straw beehives, and on each side Ui&'l 
little pathway a plot of veg^ables, enlivened with j 
dahlias, marigolds, and other flowers. They were \-ery , 
special marigolds, very large and double, of the old- 
fashioned kind one finds in age gardens at home — 
but all shades of yellow, palest sulphur to most 

glorious orange. 

The woman who had opened the gate for us seemed 
greatly amused with our delight in her flowers, and 
gave us free leave to gather some of them. There were 
plenty of tall parsnip-seed heads; until one of our 
friends bid me taste these seeds I had no idea how 
nice they are ; they have the sort of aromatic pungency 
that is so special to some monkish liqueurs, and are 
probably made use of by the reverend fathers for 
their decoctions. But now here is our guide, and we 
have to leave this pleasant idling to listen to the direc> 
tions for our walk, which do not sound very distincL 
After we leave him he stands watching us as we 
skirt the edge of the steep cliff that goes four hundred 
feet sheer down to the valley below. Soon we came 
to a broad, delightfully-shaded avenue, with a little 
beech wood on each side ; this led us out again to the 
open hill, where we found a calvary enclosed in a tiny 
garden full of charming flowers ; the view from here 
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is very fine ; but a path on the left, through the wood, 
leads to a much finer view, and one sees the ruins of 
Stolzenboui^ and Falkenstein towering over the valley ; 
keeping to the left as we descend, we get a sudden and 
magnificent view of the towers of Vianden. After we 
left the calvary we took a descending path cut on the 
side of the hill, which towered above us on the left, and 
from its fantastic shape caused our path to tum fre- 
quently ; presently we reached Bildchen, a little chapel 
built on a spur of rock with some very welcome benches 
in front, on which we sat and rested while we looked 
down on the valley. Pilgrimages are made to this chapel 
by childless wives, and by girls who desire husbands. 

The chapel was built in 1 848, and takes its name, 
Bildchen, from a miraculous legend concerning a small 
picture of the Virgin found on this spot by some children. 

Behind the chapel we found a pleasant path that 
led us down beside a fir-wood to the bottom of the 
valley. Looking in among the fir-trees, we saw, seated 
on the most exquisite sea-green moss, agarics of the 
rarest red and orange, with frills and stalks like sea- 
foam ; we gathered some, but, alas t did not succeed 
in bearing them home in safety. It was quite a 
fresh view from the bottom of the valley, but full 
of beauty. Still, as we had been walking for some 
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hour^ we rejoiced to see the carriage waiting far 
us near the river-side 

We were all able to do full justice to the nice little 
dinner prepared for us at the Hdtel du Luxembouig; 
but our tall, dignified -looking hostess was sad at onr 
delay ; " everything was spoiled," she said ; and to aU 
our praise she answered without a smile that we were 
" very kind to say so." We were surprised to hear 
French spoken in this inn, and we asked Madame 
Koch if she were Belgian or German. 

" I am neither," she said, in her grave dignified 
way ; " I am of Vianden." 

While one of our companions sketched, after dinner, 
we found our way into the kitchen, and began talkii^ 
to our hostess. There came in presently a Belgian 
gentleman, just returned from shooting ; evidently he 
was going to superintend some cookery, but hearing 
that we were asking questions about the country, he 
very politely gave us much information about Vianden 
and its neighbourhood. He uiged us strongly to go 
and see Beaufort, which, he said, belonged to a member 
of his family. Count of Beaufort de Liedkerke, the 
owner of the Chateau de Vive, near Dinant He told 
us that the last survivors of the ancient family of 
Falkenstein still dwell in the ruined tower of Falken- 
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Stein, — mere peasants, however, earning their daily 
bread by hard work. He also said that the descendant 
of another noble house, the castle of which was not far 
off, — a princess of the German Empire if she could 
only assert her rights, — was actually a servant at the 
hotel we were in. We much regretted that we had 
not met with this courteous gentleman before our visit 
to the castle, as he was thoroughly versed in its arche- 
ology, and in the history of the surrounding country. 

If we had known beforehand that we should find so 
clean an inn, I think we should have arranged to stay a 
few days at Vianden, and our artists, too, greatly re- 
gretted having no time to make sketches. It is in a 
most interesting part of the country, besides the ruins 
of picturesque beauty it possesses in its town and its 
castle. However, we were told that there is only 
one really good bedroom in the hotel, and it is always 
necessary to write beforehand ; at present our friend 
the archaeologist and his garde de chasse had possession 
of all the sleeping-rooms. 

We left Vianden very unwillingly and by a new 
route. We took the road on the right, which leads 
gently uphill to Roth. We seemed at first to be 
travelling through an orchard, fruit-trees are so abun- 
dant in this country. But as we mounted the road 
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not like to prosecute our search for the ruins of Roth. 
As we drove on we were shown some more ruined 
castles on the heights in the valley. Falkenstein is 
a most picturesque ruin, and we much r^retted that we 
had not time to visit it. Both it and Stolzenbourg can 
be easily reached from Vianden. Another pleasant 
excursion we learned could be made to Neuerbourg, 
where there is a comfortable inn. Hotel de Vienne. 

I think we were all sad when we said good-bye to 
clean, bright, little Diekirch, for we felt that this was 
the end of our visit to the Ardennes ; and we were 
very sorry to pass by Echternach and the beautiful 
ruined chateau of Beaufort. Compared with the castles 
of the Our valley, Beaufort is comparatively modem, as it 
dates chiefly from the sixteenth century, but its position 
is most picturesque and striking, and the scenery among 
which it stands is lovely. Echternach, another old town 
on the Sure, is said to be very interesting, and although 
it has a railway station, it preserves a primitive cere- 
monial of the Middle Ages, still called "the dancing or 
jumping procession of Echternach." There is a tradition 
that years ago a dancing mania took possession of the 
beasts of this country, — cows and oxen, horses and 
sheep, danced themselves to death, — and to atone for 
the sinfulness which was supposed to have drawn this 
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plague upon them, the people of Echtemach and its 
neighbourhood resolved to make a yearly pilgrimage 
each Pentecost to St. Willibrod. It is difficult to 
realise that this simple faith still exists ; and it is very 
interesting to learn that the pilgrimage is no mere show, 
but is stiil considered as an act of deep penitence. It 
takes place each year on Whitsun Tuesday, and on 
the 19th of May 1880, very early in the morning, the 
peasantry of the Grand Duchy and the neighbouring 
country were marching under the banners of their 
respective parishes to Echtemach. At eight o'clock 
they assembled beyond the bridge over the Sure to 
hear a sermon preached by Monsieur le Doyen — in 
former times the Abbot of Echtemach presided over 
the ceremony. After this they marched in procession 
for some distance in the following order ; — First came 
six hundred singers, followed by twelve banner-bearers, 
then sixty priests, then one hundred and thirty 
musicians, four abreast, playing the air on which "God 
save the King " is founded ; then upwards of eight 
thousand dancers, followed by more than two thousand 
persons, who prayed as they walked ; besides these 
there were one hundred and twenty directors of the 
procession, so that there were present, says my inform- 
ant, Monsieur le Doyen d'Echtemach, from ten to 
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twelve thousand assistants. The dance itself is very 
curious, three steps forward and two back ; they hold 
each other's handkerchiefs, so as to keep in line. It 
must be very fatiguing, for they dance more than half 
a mile before they reach the church, then they dance 
up to the altar, reverently make their offerings, and 
dance out again. 

It is as purely a religious ceremony even in these 
days, as the Breton pardons are, only without the wild 
drunken endings of those primitive festivals ; and it 
seems remarkable to find such a mediaeval custom so 
near to Prussia and the great highway of Europe. 
One can only hope it will keep its simplicity, and not 
degenerate into a mere spectacle. 

From Diekirch we had to go back to Ettelbruck, 
and thence on to Luxembourg, which looked very pic- 
turesque as we passed through it on our way to Tr^s. 
We lingered some never-to-be-forgotten days in the old 
city of the Emperors ; but I have not space here to 
record them, or to speak of all we saw. There is a 
halo of departed greatness and a presence of actual 
magnificence in the grand old Roman city, and the 
wonderful monument of Igel, a few miles away, that 
claim many pages, almost a book, to themselves. 

From Treves we went on to Metz, which we found 
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in great excitement, the Emperor William having left 
the day before after reviewing the troops and inspecting 
the battle-fields of Metz and Bazeilles. 

The cathedral of Metz is fine, and looks \-ery 
imposing in the dusk, glowering down on the square rn 
which it stands with a great red eye, — an illuminated 
clock in one of the towers. 

But next day the glories of Rheims Cathedral 
nearly effaced Metz from our memories. The west 
front of that wonderful church at Rheims by moonlight 
IS something that can never fade from memory. Our 
windows at the hotel faced the west doors, and it was 
impossible to go to bed for gazing, so magnificent was 
the effect of light and shade — silver and ebon, and 
grays of the most radiant tone — on the delicate sculp- 
tures opposite. But Rheims Cathedral, like Amiens, 
is far too well known to require description. The 
town is full of interest ; its Archbishop's palace in 
which so much French history has been enacted, with 
portraits of almost all the French Kings ; its fine 
abbey church of St. Remi ; its quaint houses and 
pleasant boulevards, make it a place one is willing to 
linger in, and the Hotel is truly comfortable. Outside 
the town are some of the huge warehouses of Madame 
Clicquot and other champagne-growers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



AN OLD FRENCH CITY. 



Travellers visit Rheims and Bourges and Amiens 
and Chartres to see their cathedrals, and because of 
the architectural associations belonging to these towns : 
yet travellers as a rule pass by Laon, an old French 
city which possesses a remarkable cathedral, an abbey 
church, and much besides of antiquarian interest, and 
which was the capital city of the Carlovingian kings of 
France. And yet Laon is not quite as far from Paris 
as Rheims is, and can be reached from Paris by railway 
in a few hours. The country between Laon and 
Rheims is very flat ; but all at once, as one journeys 
along the monotonous plain, first one sees the towers, 
and then the grand cathedral of Laon, surrounded by 
its towers, appears standing abruptly on the end of a 
range of lofty hills. It forms a most striking picture 
for some time before one reaches the station. On 
leaving the station the road begins to mount towards 
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the left, though on the right the level plain seemed as 
if it might stretch away to Amiens. 

Suddenly, above the rocky heights on the left, we 
saw the imposing group of the cathedral towers ; and 
in a few moments we drove into Laon under an arched 
gateway, seemingly of the Empire period. 

The streets looked narrow and quaint, and our inn, the 
H6tel de la Hure, which stands in the principal street, had 
a huge sow's head hanging from a quaint bracket of orna- 
mental ironwork, which projects half-wayacross the street. 

Close by this inn de la Hure there stood, till 1831, 
the famous tower or towers of Louis d'Outremer, the 
tower in which Charles of Lorraine took refuge when 
the town of Laon was treacherously yielded to Hugh 
Capet by its bishop, Adulberan. 

But we were roused from historic memories by the 
sight of our dark-eyed landlady, who stood just below the 
ancient sign, beaming with smiles of welcome ; though she 
was in despair at having only one large bedroom to offer. 
"It is not my fault, mesdames," she said ingenuously; 
"it is that of the house, it has only one large chamber." 

All this time there stood slightly behind this bright- 
eyed little woman, but close at her elbow, a most 
ambiguous-looking creature, wriggling about and twist- 
ing his hands tc^ether. He was dressed like a 
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man, but his hands, his voice, and his gestures, were 
those of a woman. He wore white trousers, a 
white apron with a bib, and a blouse ; he moved as 
gently and purred as softly as a cat, as he followed up- 
stairs, assuring us that in spite of the smallness of some 
of the rooms we should find them " Tout-ii-fait bien." 

We certainly found the rooms clean and comfortable ; 
and we found, too, an excellent luncheon ready before 
we sallied forth to explore the town. 

Not far from our inn we saw the ancient and curious 
Porte de Chenezelles. The best view of this is to be 
had from the garden of the photographer. 

As we went though the old grass-grown streets to 
the cathedral, we noticed several quaint signs supported 
by ornamental ironwork of the same fashion as that 
dangling from our inn. 

It was disappointing to find the grand old building, 
Notre Dame de Laon, in process of restoration — the 
interior completely given up to scaffolding and woric- 
people — but the effect even under these disadvantages 
was very grand and striking, the total length of the 
interior being three hundred and thirty-one feet This 
church is very severe and pure in style, and is said to 
have been completed early in the twelfth century. It is 
also said to have taken two years in building, but the 
date of much of it is seemingly of the thirteenth century. 
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Its most striking external features are its four 
towers, with open lights, two at the west end and two 
at the transepts. These towers have huge oxen at 
each comer, said to be placed there to commemorate a 
pious legend concerning the oxen who dragged uphill 
the stone and other materials for building the church. 
The west porch is also very remarkable, much more 
severe and more simple in character than the exquisite 
portal of Rheims which we had only left that morning, 
but still very imposing. 

All round the interior of the church is a series of 
small chapels, with elaborate sixteenth century screens 
shutting them in from the aisles. We went up into 
the lower triforium (there are two), and this lower 
gallery is spacious, making a fine promenade. From 
it we had a good view of the interior. It is very im- 
posing, and seems in excellent preservation. While 
we were up in the gallery the master mason showed 
us a tomb which had been found during the repairs, 
a kind of stone box, with this inscription : — 

" lei repose GuiUaume d'Hars^gney, mMecin de Charles VI., 
bien&iteur de la Cath^drale et de la ville de Laon." 

The doctor's bones were lying within. 
In the sacristy is a curious painting, intended to repre- 
senttheimpressionleft on the handkerchief of St Veronica. 
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Coming out at the west door we went down a street 
on the left beside the cathedral. We hoped to get a 
clear view of the building, but it is almost entirely 
surrounded by houses. However, not far from the 
door into the transept we saw a striking picture. The 
grand old towers rise above the tiled roof of a quaint, 
low, Gothic stone house, which abuts on the church 
itself. Under a niche at the angle of this house is a 
sundial. A vine grows luxuriantly over the wall 
below, in exquisite harmony and contrast with the 
rich g^ys and oranges of the old stone wall. We 
went in at an open door in this range of building, 
part of which is occupied by the sacristan ; we found 
ourselves in a picturesque little court, one side formed 
by the side of the cathedral. 

Farther on, down the street. Rue du Cloitre, is an 
interesting old stone building, with pointed gables and 
three Gothic windows. As we went along we got 
peeps through arches and doorways of pretty gardens 
full of green plants and bright flowers. 

We found our way up and down, in and out, of 
narrow grass-g^own streets, to what was once an old 
church of the Templars, a very curious little round 
building, with a porch or narthex at the west end and 
a small projeeting chancel at the east. It now belongs 
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to the Frferes Chretiens, and stands in the enclosure 
of their garden. One of the brothers received us very 
kindly. He had been busy gathering fruit from a 
sunny wall, but came cheerfully down the ladder to 
greet us. He guided us through the pretty garden, 
one part of which was surrounded by a hedge of golden 
nasturtiums trained over a trellis, with a tempting plot 
of artichokes for a centre. 

Laon is a perfectly orthodox old French town with 
regard to paving, and we had been trotting for 
some time over its round, unevenly set stones, till our 
feet ached, when all at once we came to a gate sur- 
mounted by a green arch formed by some trailing 
plant, through which showed the prettiest of little 
gardens. On the left a high wall was green up to 
its very top with a wealth of varied and graceful leafage 
— a fig-tree, climbing roses, clematis, and on a shelf 
among these a gigantic cereus flung down huge knotted 
limbs, while the garden plot below was at once gay and 
rich with blossoms. A narrow path divided this in two 
unequal portions, and led up to the porch of the house. 
Another bower of choice creeping plants sheltered a 
double row of blue lilies and deeply coloured carna- 
tions, while flame -like gladioli and crimson fuchsias 
glowed on each side of the path. We all stood still. 
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longing to enter this little Paradise. It seemed like a 
fairy tale, when, as we gazed, a pleasant-looking, dark- 
eyed gentleman came from beneath the bowered porch 
and smiled at our admiration. 

He came forward, and we apologised for staring; 
upon which he bowed, assured us of his cordial sym- 
pathy, and opening the gate, bade us all come in. 

He said that he tended his flowers himself, and told 
us interesting little particulars about them ; but when 
he found that we knew the plants and flowers, and appre- 
ciated his precious darlings, his eyes grew brighter still 
— he was quite excited with delight. 

" Ah, mesdames," he cried, " come in, come in, I 
beg of you ; there is something better worth seeing 
within even than flowers.*' 

With this he led us into a narrow passage, also full 
of flowers and plants, and flinging open a door at the 
end of it we saw through the open window opposite, a 
fine view of the surrounding country lying many feet 
below. It was like a stage effect, to come suddenly 
out of the narrow, closely-built street upon this immense 
vista of far-off plains and hills. But as we followed 
our host into a brightly-furnished little room with pic- 
tures and gilt mirrors and engravings on the walls, and 
tables covered with books and gay nicknacks, we saw 
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through the window that we had reached the edge of 
the old town, the part built within the walls, and that 
our police friend's house stood on the ramparts. Just 
below us was the picturesque old wall, and on the 
right the Porte Royer or Ardon, a very interesting 
gate tower of the thirteenth century, founded on an 
ancient Roman gateway, of which the foundation- 
stones still remain in huge uncemented blocks of stone. 

When we turned round from the window and the 
lovely landscape glittering in sunshine, we saw that some 
one else had come into the room — a tall gray woman, 
dressed very plainly in black, wearing a large muslin 
cap tied under her chin. She looked very grave, and 
seemed like a shadow in the midst of this bright little 
casket and its green nest ; but she smiled amiably 
when our impromptu host presented her as his mother, 
in the affectionate filial tone one seems to hear so 
often from the lips of Frenchmen. 

" My mother lives with me," he said, simply. " She 
helps me to bring up my little daughter, and to take 
care of my garden." 

He sighed and looked grave for an instant, but he 
was soon smiling again, and expatiating on the charms 
of his autumn Marguerites. They were just over, but 
he said they had been most abundant. The old lady 

z 
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received our compliments on her flowers with a stately 
and smiling courtesy. 

We heard afterwards that he had suffered much 
from the loss of his wife, who had died a year before. 
He held an official p :own. 

The bright little ot a rare one in pleasant 

France — had made t ir fatigue, but after this 

we were glad to make r back to the H6tei la 

Hure, passing several j old relics of the past 

on our way. Laon had once sixty-three churches and 
chapels, and a great reputation for sanctity. St Beat 
seems to have been its first apostle, about the close of 
the third century ; but two centuries later, St Remy, 
Archbishop of Rheims, a native of Laon, tjaptizcd Clovis, 
the pagan husband of St. Clotilda, and obtained from 
the Frankish king, among other grants, the creation of 
a bishopric for his native city of Laon. 

The city itself is of very ancient origin, and is said 
undoubtedly to have been built on the site of the 
famous Bibrax, mentioned by Cxsar as having opposed 
so formidable a resistance to the army of 300,000 
Belgians sent to dislodge the Romans, who were ad- 
vancing to that part of Gaul, 

While we rested at our inn there was a tap at the 
door, and in answer to our " Entrez," came in the am- 
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biguous gar9on de chambre. His head drooped forward, 
his shoulders seemed drawn together in a deprecating 
fashion, and he rubbed his small womanish -looking 
hands fondly together. 

" Madame," he said in his high treble, as he put one 
hand before his imploring mouth, and gave a little 
cough — we began to fear some accident must have 
befallen our luggage, — "Madame, I have come to 
entreat that you will ring your bell when you want 
anything ; remember, madame, that I am always here, 
ready to bring you hot water — what do I say ? all you 
wish — I am devoted to your service. Madame, there 
is the bell-rope. Parfaitement, madame." 

He looked so earnest, so tenderly solicitous, that it 
was very hard not to laugh ; with all his kindness and 
attention he was certainly a trial to our gravity ; he 
went to our friend's room and made her the same 
devoted offers of service ; he met us on the stairs, every- 
where indeed, always with the same pathetic entreaty 
in his face. I think he suffered from a secret conscious- 
ness that we should prefer a female chambermaid, and 
wished he were a woman for our sakes ; but he was 
genuinely kind, and I shall always have a friendly 
memory of the pathetic -faced chamberman at Laon — 
a relic of a fashion passing away. When we had rested 
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went with oar friend to Dud a poor famfly she had 
seen ca ber pre\-:oii5 visit to Laon. It was touching 
to see the rov and gratitude of husband and ^i-ife and 
children, as the>- came oct and crowded round their 
benefactress. The eldest boy, an intelh'gent lad of 
twelve, went ^-ith us as guide when we dro\"e to the 
abbe>' church of St. Martin, and then round the town ; 
it takes some time to do this, for the road is cut on 
the side of the steep descent, and is both rough and 
dangerous ; but the fragments of ^^all and bits of 
fortress peeping out among the houses, and garlanded 
with vines, are most picturesque and interesting. The 
old wall near St. Martin's is said to have been built 
from a legac>* of Guillaume d'Harsegney, whose coffin 
we had seen in the cathedral. 

The abbey buildings of St Martin are now used for 
the Hotel- Dieu. The patients are nursed by Sisters of 
Charity. Close by is the venerable abbey church ; its 
entrance, much later in style than the rest of the build- 
ing, has a bas-relief over the portal, in which St Martin 
cuts his cloak in two with his sword, so that he may 
give half to a beggar. 

The chancel, the oldest part of the church, is very 
beautiful, and it is altogether a striking building of the 
twelfth century, full of good effects of light and shade. 
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Near the entrance are two very remarkable tombs — 
one in white marble, that of an abbess of the Convent 
of Sauvoir sous Laon, said to be Jeanne of Flanders, 
widow of Enguerrand de Coucy. It was once in the 
Church of Sauvoir, and was removed and buried in a 
garden to save it during the Revolution, and then placed 
in this abbey church. The other, in black Ardennais 
marble, represents a knight in armour, said to be that 
of a Sire de Coucy. Tradition relates that a Sire de 
Coucy having resolved to end his days in prayer, begged 
permission of the monks of St. Martin to enter their 
convent The monks consented on condition that after 
his death certain lands belonging to him, notably the 
forest of Samoussy, should be given to them. De 
Coucy consented, and proceeded to the abbey. Feel- 
ing hungry as soon as he arrived, he asked for food, 
and a couple of eggs, the usual collation of the monks, 
was served to him. But as soon as he had eaten he 
fell sick, and soon after died ; not, however, till he had 
executed a deed willing the promised bequest to the 
monks of St. Martin. But the Sire de Coucy was a 
Huguenot, and there had not been time to convert him ; 
the monks felt sorely puzzled. The forest of Samoussy 
and its revenues would be a most welcome addition to 
their resources, at that time greatly impoverished, but 
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tfoer vera tea c^nsdscxxsf:^ to bccy a beredc within 
:^ ^^ sr ^ A c^^cer vis called, and it was decided 
cia* cSk ceaif Dzciecraa KKcii be buried outside the 
laarei bcfldiq^. Tlsi i^Jermes; tcok place But the 
dead caa had ccTrarfd rriatjoris, and these, hearii^ of 
tiie ieed. ct tbs nccis cf St. Martin, instituted a suit 
agifrLK titen wikh feeatened d» depri\-ati<wi of the 
rich becaest. I; ins therefore decided to build out 
tft:~ pcftfoc c( the abbej- cburch. 50 as to bring the 
tomb ■»~" '^"t its walls. This tegerd is, however, dis- 
puted : is the s^i^-- en the t.?:i;b U said not to be a 
De O'.ury a; all. but prcbably thit of Roger. Lord of 
Pierrepcr: ar.d Mcr.taij-i:. who died in the abbey of St 
Manir.. after two year; cf residence, about 1 1 30- The 
ruin of Chateau de Cci;cj', near Laon, is a very fine 
specimen of a castle of the Middie Ages, 

We did not go into the Hotel-Dieu, though we 
heard that there is a fine staircase to be seen there. 
After leaving St Martin, we dro^e outside the town, 
seemingly on the verge of the steep hill, to see the 
Creuttcs de St N'incent We passed manj' fragments 
of old wail, picturesque with wild plants and ^nne 
sprays, and came to a verj' curious leaning tower called 
La Tour Pench^e, and also Tour dc la Dame E\-e. 
The Creuttcs arc most curious dwellings, scooped in 
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the side of the rock itself, with earthen fronts. They 
are said to be of great antiquity, but some of them are 
evidently still inhabited, for we saw clothes hanging out 
to dry. Just beyond these singular dwellings we came 
to the venerable enclosure of the once famous Abbey of 
St. Vincent, said to have been founded in 590 by Queen 
Brunehaut The last remains of this abbey were de- 
stroyed in 1794, but much of the wall is unquestionably 
very old. The road became wider, with trees planted 
on each side, making pleasant boulevards and charming 
shaded walks for the townspeople, for the view on all 
sides is most extensive. Presently we came to a mag- 
nificent point ; a huge hollow, called La Cuve St Vin- 
cent, divides the portion of hill on which we were from 
the steep rock on which the cathedral is built The 
massive old towers and spire stand up grandly from 
among the houses and trees, and, with the sweeping curve 
of the ground in front, make a very striking picture. 

Our driver pointed down the valley a little way on, 
and asked us if we could see a church nestling beside 
the hill. Yes, we saw a church, and at some distance 
we made out a village. There seemed to be a tree- 
shaded walk of some distance between the church and 
the houses. 

"Do you see," our driver pointed with his whip. 




" oesL be church, in the hollow of the hill, a Ewm- 
house?" 

We looked again ; there was certainly a small bouse 
standing by itself, >iith a few trees near it 

Our driver stop] s, and tunted round so 

as to look into thi 

" If mesdames e said. " I will tcU what 

h^^iencd down thi as aga" 

We felt interesi ned him to go on. 

•• The mistress own yonder," be pointed 

again, " died, and she left only a daughter to take her 
money. She had another child, a son, but e^'ery one 
had foi^otten him. Ah, he was a good-for-nothing! 
He broke his father's heart, and then he ran away to 
sea ; if any of us remembered him. Dame, it was only 
to hope that the devil had got his own. Well, mes- 
dames, the old woman died ; she had been a good old 
body, and Monsieur le Cut6 used to go and see her 
daughter, and masses were said for the old woman's 
soul, all as they should be, when one evening, a fort- 
night after, home comes the good-for-nothing. The 
sister was frightened ; she was alone in the house, and 
it was long since she had seen the vagabond ; she could 
not tell what he might not have become. ' What do 
you want } ' she asked ; ' our mother is dead.' ' I know 
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that she is dead, and I am come for her hoards/ he 
said. ' Do you suppose I mean you to keep them ? I 
heard of her death by accident, and I have come many 
miles to claim my own.' His sister told him he was 
mistaken ; already much of his mother's money had 
been robbed by him on his last visit to the farm. 
* And what was left,' she said, * I have paid to Mon- 
sieur le Cur6 for the funeral and for masses for our 
mother.' He swore loudly, and the poor girl said he 
. looked at her like a devil. ' Is this true ? ' he said. ' I 
warn you not to tell me a lie.' * It is as true as that 
you are here. Do be reasonable, Michel,' she said. ' I 
have no money for you.' He looked all round, but he 
could see nothing worth taking ; then he ground his 
teeth, and swore a fearful oath. * I will settle Monsieur 
Ic Curb's reckoning myself,' he said, and he went 
away. 

" Next morning was Sunday, and the girl went as 
usual to mass at eight o'clock ; so did the rest of the 
villagers. Monsieur le Cur6 did not leave the building 
till the little chorister who served had departed. 
Usually he and the child walked back together to the 
presbytery. It so happened that one of the villagers 
wanted to speak to Monsieur le Cur6 that morning, and 
came up from the village very soon after the priest had 
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left the church. 

As he went \ 

on past the 

building, just there, you ■ 

before reaching the presb\-ter>'. 

he saw something black under 

a tree, and there was Monsieur 
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le Cur6 lying on the ground dead as a stone, shot 
through the head." 

" Was the murderer taken ? " we asked, for our 
driver paused with a sigh ; indeed, he had not told his 
story at all in the matter-of-fact style of a man who 
told it every day. 

" Yes, he was taken, and his sister testified against 
him, and he was executed. Allez ! " he said to his 
horses, and soon we had left the boulevards, and were 
again on the narrow rampart of the walled part of 
the city, looking at the picturesque group formed by 
the Archbishop's palace, now turned into the Palais 
de Justice, crowned by the cathedral towers. The 
entrance into this palace is by an archway near the 
cathedral ; through this we reached the cloister garden. 
The view of the cathedral is very fine from this point, 
and the cloister arcade itself is very good ; the capitals 
of the columns are skilfully carved and varied in 
des^. Within the building the salle is a disappoint- 
ment, as it has been divided into courts of justice, 
but the chapel is very interesting, and so is the crypt 
below it 

We left Laon next day, impressed with the belief 
that there was much more to see in the town than we 
had discovered in our brief visit, and rejoiced to have 
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added another to our list 


of quaint and deeply interest- 


ing old French cities. 




We had parted from 


our landlady and her strange 


domestic at the inn do"' 


'" the midst of compliments 1 


and expressions of gor 


3ut we had not seen the 


last of the man-/ 


're. Just as wc were on 


the point of starti 


ain, he came flying into 


the station, pale, wiin 


:yes, and out of breath, 


holding in his hands s 


t-materials which one of 


our party had left t 


He had run all the way 



down the steep hill with them. At Rrst he could not 
speak, but when his breath came back, he said, " I 
would have run farther still, if necessary, to oblige 
Monsieur." 

The last thing we saw was his sensitive, twitching 
face. 
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«hb Nonces al tbc Eartr Himiry of EtoB Qdixe. Br Sir EDWAID 
CXKAST. Aniba trf " T^ Fihieea Deosic Bulla t3( the Wo^" 

C:qvii S*d, doth am. vnh EtiAed Fm 

Crednlities, Past and Present. 

Br ^'iLIOAit JoNCi, F.S.A^ AottKnof "Fu^a^IU^Lor^"ftc> 

A.£ir liVJA'A' .^Oc .-<tT^(?* OF "PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND CfiTOMSr—Cmwn tn. dtoth eitn, 61. 

Crimes and Pnnishments. 

ona't " Dd Ddini e ibA* n» *■ 
BrjA. 
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Crown 8vo, doth gUt, Two very thick Volumes, ^i, 6<f. each. 

Omikshank's Oomic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to Z853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood. Mathew, Albert Smith, A'Beckstt, 
Robert Brough, &c With a, 000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells, &c 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, au. each. 

Oussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 
•»• Parts XV. and XVI,, completing the work, are just ready. 

" JKr. Cutuuu has, from t^urci* not ttccestibU to Clntterd$teA, made most 
vahtabU additiont to the tnanerial hietory of the eotmty from the earlieet period 
down/wards, cleared m> many doubtful peinit^ and given eriginal detadlt eonm 
eeming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated oy that writer*— 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gflt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £;j yx. 

GyclopsBdia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Militarr^ 
from the Earliest Period in EngUmd to the reign of George the Thud.' 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHi, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had M^ro/tf/j' (each Complete in itaeU) at ;C3 X3«.&^ each \ 
Vol. I. THB DIOnONABT. 

Vol n. A OENEBAL HISTOBT OF OOBTUMB IN BUBOPB. 
Also in S5 Parts, at 51. each. Cases for binding, 5«. each. 

'M comprehensive and highly valuable booh preference. . . , We ham 
rarely fatled to find in this booh an account of an article of dress, while in meet 
^ the entries curious and instructive details are given, . . , Mr^ PlamMs 
tnormous labour of love, the production 0/ a text which, whether in its dictionary 
fifrm or in that of the ' General History,* is within itsisUended scope immeasurabh 
the best and richest work on Costume in Enilisk, . . . This booh is not onfy 
one of the most readable works of the kind, beU intrinsically attractive and 
atnusini*"^ Athkujev m. 

*' A most readable and interesting w ork e md it can ecartely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . • All the chromo-Hthegraphs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several thoumndt 
•-are very elaborately executed; and tke work forms a livre de luxe wksch rendert 
it equally suited to the librar y and the ladiei drawing-room.**— Tmn. 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated. 

Dickens.— About England with Dickens. 

By Alfrbd Rimmer. With Illustxations by the Author and Charles 
A. Vanderhoof. \Inpr^aration. 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 

Second Edition, rtvjjed and enlarged, demj' Bto, cloth eiua, 
with IlIusUaliODS. 141. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Runting Grotmda of 

■ " — - - • - - .,g Y^srti. Game, and Indians ot 

By RicHABD iRVisc Dodge, 

M Amvy. With an Inlioductioo 

IS Illuslraliooi drawn 



. . ilWesl: A Descriplio 
the Great North Ameriisui Di 

b]r W11J.IA1. 
by Ernest Gh'- 



Dorau's U 

With Anecd 

Oddities. P< 

SecoDdl 

Dunravens 

A Narrative of . 

1874. By the 1 

striking fulUp^e tUmir^uu.^ ^ 

- Tkrrt tat MtlAr m IMv "■" -V 

Zhmnmi^i-TAiGrtatDivSii.' . . 

mmd leUt narraHt/i and iHiulrallant at 



its, I3J. 6d. 

\x Great Towns. 

□log Ibeir Worthies and tbeit 
[Hi. with lUusItBIiona, tSi, 

Divide : 

r Ydlovralone in the Summer ol 
tv. With Maps and du 

..lLESTINE W. Bhomlev. 



Two Vols., c 

Dmry Lane (Old) : 



Demy Bvo, cloili, i6i. 

Dntt's India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjecti. By Sboshbe CmmmK 

Dirrr, Rii Bihidoor. __ 

Crown 8™, cloth ei 



la, gilt, with Illustntlont, 61. 

Smannel On Diamonds and Preclonfl 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simplo Ttas fai 
' line their Reality. By Hakbv Euahuel, F.R.G.S. With 

IS Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 



Demy 410, cloth extra, with Illusirslions, 361. 

EmEULuel and Grego.— A History of the Oold- 

Miith's and Jeweller's Art In all Ages and in all Countries. By E. 
EuANUEi:. and Joseph Gkcgo. With numerous Rce Engraiin^ 

[Ik frtparatiam. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lllustraiions, 71.6^. 

Englishman's Honse, The : 

A Practical Guide to all Interested In Selecting or Building > HooM^ 

with full EjtimatM of Cost. Quantities, Sc, By C J, Rtcir 

Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
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Crown Svo^ doth boards 6fc per Volame. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, bf Rer. A. B. OsosAST. 

'* Jfr. Gromri hmt tPint tht m9tt Imbpriout and iJkt tttati tntkutuuHe tmr§ §m 

ikt ^ttf§ci rt9i0nUioH amd /nfstrvatiam 0/ tki Uxt, . . Fr^m Mr, Gmari w§ 

oAnnv gx^ a$ui alway* rtcnv tht final retuiit ^tmMipaiuni and emnittmi 



I. Vletoher'f (Gllof , B.D.) Oom- 

plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth| 
Christ's Triumph over Death, ana 
Minor Poems. With Memorial*Ia- 
troduction and Notes. One VoL 

S. DftTlefl' (Sir John) Oompleta 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
UmpuUished MSS., for the first time 
CcMlected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Herriok'f (Robert) Hefperl- 

des. Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, ftc Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, includinic all 
Uiose in "Arcadia." WiUiPortiait, 
Memorial-Introduction, Sssay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Nc 
Three Vols. 



Crown 8yo, cloth extxa, vdth nearly 300 Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Evolution (Ohapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Daiwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [In Reparation, 
Abstract ofCimtenis ;— The Problem Stated— Sketch of the Rise and Frogress of 
Evolution — What Evolution is and what it is not — ^The Evidence for Evolution — 
The Evidence from Development — ^The Evidence from Rudimentary Origans — The 
Evidence from Geographical Distribution — The Evidence from Geology — Evolution 
and Environments — Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution 
and Degeneration — Evolution and Ethics — The Relations of Evolution to Bthics 
and Theology, &c. &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allen. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, au. 

EwalcL— Stories from the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald. Qn preparation, 

Fouo, ciotn extra, ;^x xu. td. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Worics by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Cobcyns Carr. 
" // vwuid not be easy to nuet witk a more sumptuous, and at the eeutet Hms 
m more tasteful a$ui instructive drawittf^-room book.**-— Nohconworuist, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6f . 

Falrholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and ha 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. Bw F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Flrontispieoe and upwanu of 
100 Illustrations by the Author, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures deUyered to a Tuvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookbs, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 



lO BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Crown Sto, dotb enim, nth Ittommtloai, 41. 6d. 

Faraday's Various Foroea of Nature. 

New EdlUop. BdiWd byW. Caoom. P.CIS. Nnnnroai Illai 
Cram Sro, doth cxtim, wtlh lUasttMloiUi 71. 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 



NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN MtCARTHY. 

Qentleman's Magazine for Jaunary, 1881, 

Price Odc ShillinE, coiulns the Firal OupUit of ■ New Ncxrd. 
entitled "The Comet Of A Season." b)> Justin McCaktht, U.P., 
Author of "A History of OurOwDTimei." " Dcu Lady Disdain." &c 
Science Notes, br W, Mattwu Williams, F.R.A.S., will «1m 
be continued ManthV- 
*.* A'lwmiifr, Mc IWiTK Arjui-T to DBceiWBB,i88o,(Mlcn>«, 

frite 8j. dd.; and Cain far Hndjn g. fritt ai. laek. 

THE RUSKIN GRlMM.St^itn Bro, cloth eWia, «i. 6dL ; 
gilt edges. 71. 6rf. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Gbihm, and Translated by Eimmk TatlOS. 
Edited witb in Introduction by JOHN RUSKIH. With aa lUuMiaticiai 
after the inimitable designs of GEORGE Crcisshane. Both Soiet 
Complete. 

art, cf a ilaii /rniir/y farallil n tlnaliim tt til itutrzutrr 7/ Uu litla mi.\ict 
tluy iUnll'Ull : and liu anginal lUhint'i'U I I'^'^^f'" '"•din 04 A**ndiMtt 
mj ' EUmiMli nf Drawing^ wtn tnrivalUd n mailrrftiliia ./ fnri mr Xn— 

nmmtui! tfil^reid c^ii a/ Iktm. b»*i. . 

and itnur ft^lmf fais liiui irkitt CTKiisiani kai /ul . ... 

ttH in difiiitn And irvert draming ^ukiik nj^nid Ita^jt a/amardt UstU tt om m m m» 

t m Blatli."—Ei l' ^l/rt in Int^sdmclion hj JoKK RosniK. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp. ai. td. 

Olenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenbotue : Practical Advice to AtnateurGaideneTSUtotbt Umage- 

ment of the Flower, Fiuit. and Frame Garden. By GeOROK Gixnht. 

" A fMnl dtat f/valnAiU infarjmtiffn, e9trvry*d in tvry rim^ imi^wmfw, TJu 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy Bto, cloth extra, with IDiistratioiii, 71.6A 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Aatiqiie Monutnents. By Ernst Githl and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Hiird Gernian Edition, and Edlwd b* 

Dr. F. HOEFFEH. W ith 545 Illm tratioaa. 

CrO¥iQ 8to, doth extra, ^t, with lUusDaUocii, 71. id. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps: 

Ad Account of the strange Piih to be found tbere. ^jAMUOmi. 
WOOD. With Uluitntioni In tint by ALnBO Concanem. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra» gilt, with Dhutimttoni, 71, 6tU 

Qreenwood'8 Wilds of London : 

DeseriptiTe Sketches, from Personal Obserrations and Bzperlenoe^ of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Grbbn- 
WOOD. With xa Tinted Illustrations hj Alfred Concanbn. 



Square x6mo (Tanchnits site), 

Golden Library^ The : 

Ballad History of Bngland. By 

W. C. Bbnnbtt. 

Bayaxd Taylor^f Dlversiona of 

the JBdio Qob. 

Byron'f Don JuaxL 
Smenon'f Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Gtodwln's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancen. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tioa by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irring's (Washington) Tales of 

a TrsTeller. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country life. 

Ziamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
neces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



cloth extra, ai. per volume. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mori 

d* Arthur; The Stories of King Axthnr 
and of the Knights of the RoaBd 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombxib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Can, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saints- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clakkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 
Queen Mab^ with Essay by Lbigm 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laoa 

andCythna,&& 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems* 

the SheUey Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, inelud- 

ing A Refutaticnfof Ddsm, Zastroolc 
St. Inryne, &c. 

White's Natural History of SeU 

borne. Edited, with additums, by 
Thomas Bbown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s, 6d. 

Qolden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An ENCTCLOPiBDiA OP QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Thnes and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Thbodokb Taylor. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Quyot's Earth and Man ; 

or, PhysiGal Geograpbv in its Relation to the History of Mankind, 
With Additions }af Professors AoASSiz, Fierce, and Gray ; za Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 



n SOOXS rOBUSMED BY 

Hake (Dr. Thomas 0<»don), Poems by ; 

Mktden EotMy. SmmII 4*0, da& ctfra, 8*. 
Mm* Sjnbols. Cnms Sni, dotb eOI«^ 61. 
T niimli of tba Hanow. Crown Snit dotb cxtn, 6c 

Ball'sCMrs. S. O.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

>hlih Bumenna ISialntiaos ao Sud and Wood by >*"-"»»|. QtU 
BUT, Harvet, and G. Cbdikshamk. 
~TU Mtt " ■ • 11- -■' ■ tl " '" '":' "I • T ' T\l~\' 

iW*r*»i im *t>v rHiMfr.- h^ lir^Mrw ^r min w^trm u amdf Kl m r miim and 

Ponlio, doth dtn. 41. &L-, afcv tafce-fapcicoiacs, baK-Rodi, n*. S£ 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

% Dob FUjx de Sauuiamca. With 134 Tics'- ~ 

Hawels (Mra.), Works by : 

Tha Art of Dmn. B7 Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Antbor oT " 
Alt at BiauIT.' Ac lUulnKd b)r the Auhcr. Saall ti« IT 
cent. II. : ckKb lisip, u. 6d. 

m Ui fir::irM lAij iM^^ it. .... »Vn 

The Art of Be»tttj. By Mr«. H. R. Haweis, Aolbor o* 
",• S,. ^•:u CHAtCEB,//. i jmJ 6 ,-f Ml CaliUgut. 



Complete La Four Vols., demf Bro, cloth eim, m. rirli 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accesaon 

of Queen Vktoha (o the Gcneial Elecitoo ol 188a, Ev tusTm 
McCaktkt. U.P. 
-CriH.-iim iiJii^nmidtijinmamtmitim tMdkftttiii ^JlUl^mf^ mat 



nailfimurnttiitii^iBl.liMdwtrAiiitilm 
wlmmn n.-tn/ litUmt ftnmr* wilt tmUrttl Ullmmt liiact pnUii 
Ciown Snii dotb extra, 51. 

Hobhoase's The Dead Hand : 



Ciown Bto, cloth limp, with Innnradoiii, ai, M 

Holmes's The Science of Voice ProdaoUoai 

and Voice Pisenaiioa : A Popular Maatial far tbe Ui 
andSinfen. B]r CotDON HoLMCS, L.R.CP.B: 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extm, 4i. td» 

Hollingshead's (John) Plain English. 

** I anticipate immense entertainment from iht pertutd of Mr, HdUmrtktetd** 
' Plinn EngUskt which I imagined to be a philological worh, but which I find to 
he a Merits 0/ essay Sy in the Hollingsheadtan. or SUdge-Hammer style, on those 
matters theatrical ivith which he is so eminently conversant" — G. A. S. in the 
Illust rat e d Lond on News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Ohoice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream op the Comic ANNUALS. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred lUustiationa. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 IllustratioDS bf 
W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. 

** The amusing letterpress is pr^/uuly interspersed with tht tingling rKjymH 
which children love and Uarn so easily. Messrs, Brunton a$ut Barnes d0 fiM 



justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harm^nhm Of* 
operation of author and artist could not be desired. " — TiMBS. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hooxas. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and lUustratioiis. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hornb* 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portzalt 
bom a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js, 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Elconomically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Oiiriii. 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Sodal, Boo- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

*' This booh is an attempt, and on thd whole a successful attompi, t»pimc§ik$ 
morh of trade unions in tk* past, and their objects in tht/uture^ fmirfy b^ftm ik$ 
puhUefrom the warhing man*s point 0/ v iew.** -^P all Mall Gaxbttb. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. Bf 
FRANas Hueffer. 

Two Vols. Svo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14X. 

Josephus^ The Complete Works of. 

Tianslated by Whiston. Containing both '* The Antiquities of the 
Jews " a«d ** The Wars of the Jews." 



14 BOOKS fOBLISaSD BY 

A Nsw Edition, ReriMd and parttf Re-wriKeo, with aevcMl New 
Cluiilai and ntnstntioiii, crown Sto, doth sBw, jt, M 

Jennings' The Bosicmciane: 

Tlidi Hits and H]rsieTi» Wub Chaptcn oo the Aadeat Ffae ai^ 
Sajtoit Wonhippcn. Br Habokavb Jehnincc With Tm faU- 
pege Hates and upwards of 300 lUustretions. 

SmaU Sto, clotb. fiiQ gilt, gUt edges, with IHustraliant, 6^ 

E^Tanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And otlKiPaliT stories. By Bridget and JuuaRavamagh. WUt 
TUrtf lUnJtiations by J. Mon Smith. 

PftJnr Sltria.' . , . . Ftr Uu mutt fr* t/m 

,„, . - nrK-nimg fuTj tltria tf tin m*,l mdmirmib imd. 

. . . Mr. M^gr SmU/T, HlMilrMtiim,, lit, uri itdminMi.'—Srmi:TATom. 

Fcap. Bvo, illoitnted boaidi. 

Kitchen Garden (Our) : 

The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them. By Toil JBKXOLD, 
Authorof "The Garden that Paid the Rcnl,"itc [iHllupnu. 



Crown Bvo, illusiiated boards, wiib numerous Plato, aj, 61L 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

InutalB it. By Daisk Waterhousb Hawkjns. With 17 nhntra- 

tloos by the Author, 

Crown 8to, dolh extra, with Dumerous lltustratioDS, (w. 6/. 

Iiamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Hieir Poems, L!cl(en,u)d Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
bj W. Carew Hazutt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Emyitt, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the ran First Editiou of Lamb's aad 
Coleridge's Works, and ntunerous lUustnuions. 

" ytry rtmrny MMiafa mill dilifU tknt /mA ^ httrmrj tri/la S karJif ai^ 
firHtmmill fad im imltrttt frrtrvrrt tf Ckarlti LawiiaAkiititltr.'—^uliataD. 

Small Bvo, doth eitra, 51. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Donis. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 
" Tlu faint ami <UlillitfMlliltUlaiJt,rBrTtluTKmry if wMick all Ulitarlt 
^kitltiman r'i mrm mik njiuint~—K. C. SwriHUtHa. 

Crown Svo, dolh extra, gilt, »'iih Portraits, ji.6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Veise, reprinted from the Original Edition*, with many 
Keces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Intrndoctiaa. 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Pije 
ofthe " Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A iimfiUII Mblim if Ltmfi mrllimei, in fnu amj vrm, kat Itmf ina 
maHltd, aid u mn, imM/M. T*i iMItr atftan Ic tavi tain trtal faita 
U Mat lifitMir /.am^l nallmd mlrUmliiat, tad *mi cmlltelita wtMt a 

mawiitri/ t^ii aMck ar, MtK rtfndaetd ff Iki fi'iliimi timet tJmrtHeimal 
atftaraattiavariruitid/iriaiUali."~-5iaK*ai.t Ravisiii. 
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Danr Bto, doib extra, with Haps and lUmtntloiii, ia>. 

Iiamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Fire Vofa^n or Sport and Discovery in the Nejjhboniw 
hood of Spliibersen and Nonya Zemlra. By Takes Lahont, 



F.R.G.S, With numerous fuU-page Illustrations by Dr. LivbIat. 

a iugrathj cf Artt 



tmiHi^ lirragA MMmttrlttt erliimit »f it^jMieit, teiuttltJ mm 1 urtw. 



- - - — . . , . ._ im rtcf rn tt i ng kii ad v r nt mr a , A-w 

Um an mitUtrtHrttd milk a^icdata mnd jn/trmatitH ai ItmMJti UumaiallHiu 
hii wrarimu. . . . Tlu &w*, at a witU, it tMi mml trnftrUmt aidihm 
madi u aur Anfir Ulrralart far a 1^ timt:'—\Tawaxa-u. 

Ciown 8vo, doth extra, bs. 

Lares and Penates ; 

Or, Tie Baclig roun d of Life. By FiJjgBMCB Capdy. 

Crown Bvo, doth, full gill. 71. 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems ofSeDlimenl and Rededion by living Writers ; selected and 
ananKed, with Noies, Inr W. Davbhport Adaus. With a Noia on 
someForeign Forms of Veise, by Austin Dobsoh. 
CrowD 8to, clolb, full gilt, 6t. 

Leigh's A Tovm Oarland. 

By HSNRV S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

Mi* bla< ketieur iktuld aal tt aarrdtd fredmtum ta dtlicali, » /ImtAtJ, aadm 
faU ^ hn-tmr—iktir amilwr wiU fniailT I* rwHumirriJ a, tit Fatt ^ tit 

Second EDmON.— Ctowd Svo, doth eitn. with lUustiBtlooi, &, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly BiologioaL 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology ud Compam- 

tivc Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medtul ScbooL 

"U it wM wluit wt can laJu af lit am-k ^ a naify faalifiid ImuHgmlir, 

mkaiatkt inliniait iffkii m»rt UTUHt tnjiiiiaaaj laiaan uti kimiiVIt Safari 

ImattUdf •* tack a iimfiU nad lUmtalaiy farm at ma) altmct aai imtntctj 



ilitarrt ialrmali it 



. . Dr.mi„a:f^««*m 
■J and a mtrtna fir lit ti 






Crown Sto, doth extra, with Illustrations, ji. 6A 

Life in London; 

or, Tbe History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinlbian Tom. Wth Om 
whole of CRDIKSKANK S Illuitratlons, tn Colours, after the Ot)gliiBl& 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, 6t. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By tha late J, H. ALKXAMon, tUi. 
Edited, with an Explaiutory Noto, by H. A. Paqb, AMbor of 
•■Tboieaai A Study." 



IS BOOXS JNOUSBEO BY 

' CiP»B»w^do«h1i«.wlft nhnnrtn^ yi. ML 

Lcmgfollow'fl Completa Prose Works. 

■ - ""ttre M«.- '■ HnMriDa.- " KmnMch,' —n 
.. . iarepc-aad "CbttwKid.- WtthKrti^ ■ 



XiQDgfUlow^ Poetical Works. 

Cmataar ReiniBd fan tbe OriRiBti Ediiiaoi. Wk biimi hm 
iae UiBtniiaas oo Sterl uid Wood. 

Iinnatic Asylmn, My Experiences in ik 

B* K Sa:4e Patient. 
-*...... ■■■ ., ^ .■.. — ^-■^^- --^.- , ■■■■ ... . .. ^ .^ . 

b. r>w M ■> f ^^tmmi iitariMt, m< ■» riinw trmmttr. Urimtmr map 
' tt/irimr nf it,', wm ^ mtmt wint it mm BtM^ W W — 
<«<*SiIi.ii*;*i. 



|.%i>t.^i-.«<»t*.j». 



DRQ)r St'o, with FonrtHn hill^iage PIuo. dotb bauds, tt). 

Lnsiad (.The) of Camoens. 

TnuiiLi:«i into English SF«tjertin reiss b» ROREST FnEKCB DuiT, 
Knigh t ConiigjBdtr ol ihe Portagnoe Rj)nl Ordtt of dual. 

Uaoqnoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

In the Ardenccs. Gjr K-trxARiNE S. Macquoid. Witli 

ujTiiH [iluitnu^iu ^Tho3L4« IL Maco:-oid. L'aiLorB viih 'Fk:m7a 

Pietnm knd Legvadi from Noraundr uid BilUHnj. Br 




Tbransti Normuidj. B7 Katkakixe 5. Macqcoid. VTtth 

^ lauitralioai by T. K. MacC'IID. Ssuin 5™. dalli eBra, )». W. 
» OltfUufm l^rit wiicA cmm ttjM at m /-Mr mf iilrrmtmrt. mkita t 

Through Erittany. B7 Katharine S. Macquoid. nitb 

numanu ('..iiuuiou by Thoius K. Uaoji-oid. Squu* Ir^ ckih 



Crovn aro. doth eitra, with inmtntigot, ai. 6J. 

Hadre Natnra t. The Moloch of Fashion. 

Br LrSE I.tMNEt. With ;a lUintiuioM ty tlic ;iuilwr. FOCVTB 
EorriOM, Rviscd dad ralurKCiI. 




CBATTO *• WiSDUS, PICCADILLY, 

Handtodidy printed la *— «t—n- price 51. 

Hagna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile oT the Original Docoment In tbe Brltlih U . 

printed on fine pUue paper, newly 3 bet long by a (est wide, with Ibe 

Amu and Seals emblaianed ui Gold and Coloun. 
Small 8to, ij.; clolh eitis, li. fd. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Coodu Set of Rules (or the Management of the SUn ; wtth Dlno- 
riou for Diet, Wioe^ Soaps, Baths, &c. Bj J. U Milton, Smior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

By Iht sami Author. 
The Bath In DlaaM oa qf tha Skin. Sm.S<ro, if,;cl. extra, n.fidL 

HaUock'B (W. H.) Works : "^ 

Ii Ufa Worth Iilvlng P By Wiluam Hubkbll 



tafiU Ikayitillirr ila AtiaUo *r Oa Sir- 
>~n_ n >_. (■■_. _c.~., _w t^/Miatiai ^ iMt ftcuSar ftrmauitmtdh 
tluinhddlilf^thttr'mlday. .... Dafi, tkika-itUnl at tht tptk 
il, l*m Unala Aiaof fact in il. Tki ^BriUr u ^fwauj; » li ifnA. 
wntk kit ffrtBt tla^rtU hmt vnruird iti titflAi, ntrvtjtd it ita tttj iti txttnt^ 
omJ tmikt It har m il ail tki nsattrai tf a oivid, rick, mud intfauimud 

and Iki Ulmilwrt nfllu iaj.'-\us}i Daily Nana. 

The New Repnblio ; or. Culture, F&ith, and Philosophy in an 

Eng)iih Cmmliy HouK. B; WlLUAK HuilIU. Uallock. CuUT 
EciTioN, in the " Mayliir Ubruy." Foit Bvo, cloth limp, n.td. 
The Hew Patd and Virginia ; or. Positivism on an Isluid. Bv 

WiLLIItH HURMLL MlLLOCK. Chiu Editioh, IH tlM " BliyWt Ll- 
bmry."' P«i 8™, cloth limp, jj, dd. 
Poems. By W. H. Malloce. Small4to,bonndiDpaTchn]eiit,&. 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Worki of Mark TwiUn. RerUed and Corrected 

thruuthcut br ihfl Author. Wth Lifi, Pumii, ml numeroiu Illiuiia< 
tioBl. Crown Bvo, clotli Mt™, jj. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyar. By Mabx Twain. With 

loDlLLuimtioiu. SiiuUeTO,d.u.,7J.6W: CHurEDiTIOH,muil.1>oiirdi,u. 

A Pleasure Trip on ttao Oontlnant of Eoropa : The Innooants 

Abroad, acdTheNewPLIgtilB'lPlogrtM. Bj Uawc Twxu. PoU Bra. 

illuitrsiEed bauds, u. 

An Idla Szonnion, and other Skatohai. By Mas.k Twain, 

Pott Bvo, illuitialcd bonnli, u. 
A Tiamp Abroad. By Maxk Twain. With 314 Ulnstiations, 

CiDim Bto, doth utn, it. txL 

" Tlu fiat and tntdimm nf Ikt ctmatittx, »/ vMth HI JMiv hhii Atf 
IfarA Twain ii latatU.ilt traci and fanlan HMd iljtHU, lit wmiUrfia 
faUnrJir ammaU lliat u moHi/iil in mry lau, matt ^aii liii ^£Mb a/ 
yimBalurand kiiiayi a fiiei ff war* Oai it nt tt^it^^^fUai mtn 
naJInf.iutaliaa/aJiifAiltgmtfmtriliuBftraturt. . . , Tirlftit 
fuU ^glti lldnfi,aildttnlainifauV—-»ldttindtt^lMft4fmlUtlU 
fmautlttiflliau thai habtfmt *r/»rt.''— Athkhibu*. 




ZT:3.n xx^ rzzx. 



r jCTxi J* 3fc J rrst^j cf - 
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Small Svo, doth limp, wltb Illuatruioni, ai, M 

Miller's Physiology for the Yotmg; 

Or, The House oT LiTe : Huraan Physiology, wltb iu AppUcftttou to 
the Fnwnatkni of Health. Pw ok in CUues Bod n»ulaT Reading. 
With niunecoui IlluitraCioDS. Bf Mik F. Fenwick Mit.Lbb. 

lift a*uU kMtH ml IMr/lHfTt- Hdt:'-^CBO. 

Square 8vo, doth extra, with numerous lUustralions, st). 

North ItaUan Folk. 

Bf Mn. COMVNS Carr. IlEustraled bjr RANDOLPH CALDKCOTT, 
" A JiSfktMitoi. <,/ a Umd wUik uM Uf ran. If a^tiu bmA te r-Uj 
Aw> Hilrmh Ilaiun/ta, w§ imn lumitlj aJoiu Urn U tmil tktjttmif, amd 
la^ttmltrmdMn.CarT'ifarai'Uli'^- < ■ - DacriMa* milk Mn. Cmrr 
iiarvUiift. . . . Hit nrth Oat » tr*k ii f kmffUj iamtlrmUd.--ClM- 



Ctown 6to, cloth extra, with Vignette Poitisllt, price 61. p«c VoL 

Old Dramatists, The: 

Bon Jofuon'i WcakM. 

WilhHoui, Criticil mid Expluutorr, 
and I Kopaphiol MenKur by Wil- 
UAH GmoxD. Edited by Cohisel 
Cdnkimoiuii. Thna Voli. 



OhKpiiuui'i Work!. 

Nov Fim Callccud. Coneleu la 
TlueeVoli. Vol. 1. contum Iht Fliyi 

Vd. II. the F^i ud l^oi T^^ 
i**^***?, with an iDtroductory £uk]r 



b/ALCXL 

VoL III. [be Tr 
and Odyuey. 

Marlowi'i Works. 



laclDdtDf hb Tnu 
with NoKt ud Ini 



FnnntbaTul 

With [he addidca of Iht Trend* ef 
"BaKeva ai r<w Lkt."* tSati\ij 

Col. CUHNIHCHAM. OiwVbL 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra. 51. each. 

Onida's NotoIs.— Library Edition. 



Br OmoA. 

By OuiDA. 
dundoi. B; Oi;iiiA. 

Undar iTiro Flkgi, By Ouida. 
Idalla. By Ouida. 

OmU OaiUanudns. By Ouida. 
Trlaotrlm. " " — 

Ftuk. 
ToUaFiilna. 



By Ouida, 
By Ouida. 



Dog oT Flandan. By Odida. 

Fuoar«l. ^ Ouida. 
Two Woodsn BbOM. By Ouida. 

SlCnft. By Odida. 

In ft Winter CMty. "- " 

Arlwlne. 

TPH anrt^>itp . 
MoUU. 



By OiriDA. 
% Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



*,* Al«o a Che^i Edition oT all tHit the last, post STOiilltHtraiedhoMdi, 
Post Sto, dotb limp, u. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procednre, A Fopnlar Hand- 

book of. By Hbwy W. Loc^t. ___^^ 

Crown 8*0, doth a 

«'« Choice Pi 

with Baudblaikb's "B1M7." 



m Moaxs roBLnBKD Mr 

Q— li^Mi*J | MlMidwaTPil«.^t«iMa»bB^ 

k^£6^LlBij, Idea 31. <A ^ 

Flooidaij N(mIl^ Tha. 

HMmr-MMJl MUltTUlUT. By W.BisurraBdjAiaiKiCK 
Mr UnLB aiKk BfW. BnumadjAimRicK 
IHKOASIOrillLUiaBATT. By W, BiuaTaBlJuBtSKb 
IHB MW or TDUUK Bf W. BBUUtTmdjAXBSjCI. 

By W. Bnurr and jAvn libb 

'. ^ W. BnAirr md Jamb Rxjb 

SrOHZ4VAnOUK BrW. BnurndjAMBBiCK. 

m Minns OP m^nu. b^w. BKAirrudjAMniKK 

•nUSnitSAVUaAiraBAT. BrW.BEsurrftjAMnln. 
THB nAHT BlllK. Bf Waltir Besaitt uid James Ria. 
AROHIHA. _ Bf WiLZtB Colliss. niaitrated hj Sii J. GiUlIT 



BASIL. Bt WiLxn CoLUss. lUnttnlcd br Sir Jor!( GtUBT 

HIDB AND SEES. B7 Wileie Collins. Illostntcd bf Sir 

Jobs GiuaT uJ J. UAMiuier. 
THE DEAD SECBBT. B7 Wilkik CoLUxs. Hlostnled l^ Sr 

JcMv GiLMBT lad H. FnxisL 
QUEEH OF HEASTS. Bf ^\'ILKIE Collins, ntaitratcd hj St 

jCX losOBLItAKIES. Br Wilkis Collins. With Stcd tvc- 

THB WOlfAH IN WHITE. Bj \Vi(.ftb QnVLrs^, 

WS.-J Q-v='"^-T A. r-.^ct. 
THB KOONSTONE, Bt Wilkik CollISS. 

)£AH AND WIFE. Bj Wilkie Collins. lUostbyWltJ 
FOOB MISS riNCH, Bv WcLKii CoLUMj. ~" 

less OB KSS.P 

THE MEW MAQDAiEN. Ey Wu 

THE FBOZBN DEEP. E^ WrLltn OOUltr 

Do >Li' i.ii iDd J, ^tAl^^|^'rr, 
THE I^W AND THE LADT. Bf 1 
THE TWO DESTINOa. By ** 
THE EACTfTSD HOTET 

I FALL 




; j. uiKD'Si, f:cca:::.:. 



ZIZZTESITEB. BT^L■l.E.■.. 
m^TTi STIBDUII. Ejllft'rl 

""~' I'jL Bsnu)i-t:»-.tii 

s:33;aiT. V.yC-:-..-i. ■ 

?;i-^:E0FG0L3. :■' : 

3iL07EiKDWA2 :> ■.;,.. 

lOaTHEKHQ. l^.- 

Dt HONOUlt BOU^I :■'■■. 

qClES OF TEI 'rr-j."-? 

UKDEE IBE GsH 7T -?; " 
PWEDTOBETi:;. . 

ccmnDEs;!. ■ ■ 
tHEqrsEs ;? ;v::,.- ■- 

WL'USL-jr.-J.z-: 
VWBZ3. srrsim?.:: 

OUEO?! :diT_-. . 




u BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Piccadilly Novels — cvniinied. 
TEE BllL ETE, and other SlorlM. By Kathasink S. Mac- 

Qiio][i. llluM»i«l br Thomas R. Macquoid aad Peect Macqwid. 

OPEN I 8S3AMB1 By Flobsnck Markvat. Xllnsinted by 



1 



Hdfk 



T. With lUoitnUiDM by A, 
James Pavn. lUoFtnitedbr 

Fronlispiece by J. MAHONxr. 
*. niosi-byj. MoVBSmTH. 
I Pavb. 
KTED. By jAMBS pAVN. 

Iraled liy Arthvr Hopkiks. 



THE BEST uJ- a., 

J. Movii Smith 
■PA T.T.P.TJ FOB' 
HALVES. B; 
WALTER'S ^ 
WHAT HE U<. 
LESS BLACK 
BY PROXY, byj- 
mrOER ONE ROOe. 

HIOH SPIRITS. By Jambs Payn. 

HUB UOTEER'S DARLIMa. By Mn. J. H. Riddbll. 

BOUND TO THE WHSIXL. By John Saondbrs. 

aVY WATERMAN. By John Saundbrs. 

ONE AOAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunqirs. 

THE UON IN THE PATH. By John Saundus. 

THE WAY WE Lim NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Dktt. 

T^E AlCERIOAN SENATOR, By Anthony Trollops. 

DIAHOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TROLLOrx. 



Post S*o, illuitraled 

Fopnlar Novels, Cheap 



BMdr-Money Mortlboy. By 

WuTH Bbaht ud Jauu Rick. 
Tha Ooldan Buttarfly. By An- 

then of "RculT-Uoncr MDrubof." 

ThliSonofVnlouLBrthesuiit. 
Mr Little alrL By the ume. 
T&a Oaae of Mr. Lnoraft. By 

Aulhon oF ' 'Rudy -M oDcyM ortjboy," 

Wtth Hftrp uid Orown. By 

ADIbonofRculy-ManeyMortiboir.^ 

Tha Monka of Thalema. By 
Waltu Bwaht ud Jauu Rica. 



board*, ai. each. 

Editions of. 

r ud Rici'i Nanu mMT >lMb*b«dia 

CADII.1.V Naviu,/ir Uira^ KHM^.I 

By Oella'a Arbour. ByWALTlB 

"Twaa In Tnthlgar'a Bar. By 

Waltu Buant ud Jaiib Sicb. 
JuUet'a anardian. By Mn. H. 



Tha Woman la WUta. By 

Antonlna. ByWiLKixCounw. 
BaalL By Wilkib CoLum. 
HldaaiidSMk. By the tame. 
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Popular "NovEis—con/imted, 
The Qneen of HearUu By 

WlUCXX COLUNS. 

The Dead Seoret. By the same. 
My MlBoellanles. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 
Man and Wife. By the same. 
Poor Mies Flnoh. By the same. 
Miss or Mn. P By the same. 
TheNewMagdalen. By the same. 
The Froxen Deep. By the same. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKIK COLUNS. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkis 

COLUNS. 

The Haunted HoteL By Wilkis 
Collins. 

Rozy. By Edward Egglsston. 

Felida. M. Betham-Edwards. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany ds 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympia. By R. £. Francillon. 
Robin Gray. By Chas. Gibbon. 
ForLaokof Qold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 
What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

For the King. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. By Chas. 
Gibbon. 

Dick Temple. By Jambs 

Grksnwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
Bxrr Hartb. 

The Luok of Roaring Camp. 

By Brbt Harts. 

Gabriel Conroy. Brst Hartb. 

Fated to be Flree. By Jean 
Inoblow. 

Ckmfldenoe. By Henry Jambs, 

Jon. 



The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harribtt Jay. 
The Dark Ck>lleen« By the same. 
Number Seventeen. By Hxn&t 

KlNGSLKY. 

Oakshott Oastle. By the same. 
Patrioia EembalL ByE.LYRif 

Linton. 

TheAtonement of LeamDundaa 

By E. Lynn Linton. 

The World Well Lost By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbonn. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
My Enemy's Daughter. Do. 
Llnley Roohford. By the same. 
A Fair Saxon. By the same. 
DearLadyDlsdain. By the same. 
Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Lost Rose. By Katharinb S. 
Macquoid. 

The Svll Eye. By the same. 

Open I Sesame I By Florxncs 

Marryat. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandoi. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Oeoil Oastlemalne. By Ouida. 

Triootrln. By Ouida. 

Pndk. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

PasoareL By Ouida. 

Two Littte Wooden Shoes. By 
Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 

In a Winter Oity. By Ouida. 

Ariadne. By Ouida. 

Friendship. By Ouida. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



<l 



Popular Novels — taniinutd. 



Vtam Fortunei. 


By J. Payk. 


Ono A«ftlii*t tbo Wodd. fi* 


HalT8». By James 


Pa vs. 


JOK« SaI ..MM. 


WhRt He Cost Her 


. Bjr ditto. 


TbeLloQinthApftth. ByJoRii 


By ProiT. By T, 




It tor tho UulQot. Bj 


L» 










Wayw« LiTONow. By 


The !>».. oi ^^i 






WalMr'a Wo 




AmarloftQ SBiitKor. By 


Th* Myatorj 






B^EpSaha'! 




nond Oat Dluaoad. By 


Her Hother'8 




K. Thoilofi. 


J. H. RiDOU^ 






OuUght and 






G«o-«. Au=u>-: 




anturai of Tom Skwror. 


Bound to thB Wheel. BvTo 


I Mai>ic Twaih. 


Saun [,«[<.. 




' A Pleuure Trip on tlis Oontl- 


Giv Waterman. J, 


Saundbrs. 


= ^Wo( E..ro,>c. I1,Ma««T«A1». 



Fcap. Bvo. picture co*en, u. each. 
laff Brlgga'B Iiora Story. By Bkbt Hartb. 
The TwiDi of Ttblo Honntalii. By Bret Hakti. 
ICn. Oaluaboroogli'i DUmondi. B; Julian Hawthorne. 
Kftthleen MKTonruoen. By the Author of "That \jma' Lowrie'i." 
Zilndaay'i Lnok. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pwtty Polly Fsmberton. By Author of " Th« Lass o' LowrieV 
Trooping nlth Orom. By Mis. Pibkis. 



Crown Bvo, clolh e*lra. 6j. 

Planche.— Songs and Poems, fiom 1819 to 1879. 

By J. R. Plakchr. Edited, witli an Iniroduciion, by bis DauKbter, 
Mn. Mackarness. 

Two Vols. Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations. loi. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

TiBiukted from the Greek, vilh Nois, Critical nnd Historical, and a 
IJfe of Plutaich, by John and William Langhob.ss. New Sdl- 
lion, with MedallioD Poruaits. 

CrawD Sto, doih eitra. 71. 6J. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Fahheb. 

mfw fiili tf tlm-rkt u rnamj fHrfm."-ATHaii.ai H. 
•• An mimirrnhk ixamfU ff tk, mfflifUtH tf Sin icin>ti/tc mtUud md Ok* 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Ilhistrations, y, 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MOTB SMITH. WUh 
Z30 Illustrations by the Author. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 

Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By Richaho 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6t, [/» preparutiom^ 

Myths and ICarvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctok, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Crown 8vo, dodi extra, 6r. 

Pleasant Ways in Scienoe. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Bough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wondeis 
of the Firmament By Richaro A Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth, fir. 

Wages and Wants of Soienoe Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, is. 64. 

**Mr. Proctor, of all writors of our tims, host eottforms to MaWum 
Arnold* s concoption of a man ^ culture, in that ko strivos to kumamitt 
kuowUd£t ana divost it of wkatovor is AarsA, crude, or technical, omd m 
makos it a source of happiness and brightness for o/^*'— Wbstminstbk 
Rbvirw. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 71. 6<f. 

Porsnivant' of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Sdence of 
Heraldry. By ). R. Planchk, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and aoo Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. td, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dore. 

*' His buffoonery was not merely Brutwfs rotffh shin, which contained a rod 
0/ gold: tt was necessary as an amulet against the monhs emd legates; and 
ho must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world-'With Shaht* 
t^oarot ^th Dante, and with Cervantes."— S. T. Colbrixxsb. 

_^ __^ ' 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beantifiilly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 71. 6d, 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of Fnuoe. Thmslated 
B. Pitman. Proiiisdy Illustrated. 
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1 


Richardson' 

and Qfhcr Papei 


Crown Sva. dolh extra, fij. 

s (Dr.) A Ministry of 

rs. El> Bh;MIAWIM WARD RlCHAKDSON, 


Health, 

M.D., it 


»^* it, ii*t all 




^w•^t?ttMi^s/t 


Rimmer's 

With over s 

BoU of Bi 

or, A List t 
<»ith William 


"gey Towns. 
16 ; 

bo came dtct from NaRnandr 
!dia ihis Country. A.D.ro6t7. 



Two VaU„ Ut(« 4to, profuBeljr Illiutrated, haU-morooco, £a i&t. 

Bowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selecdonrrom hb Works, with Anccdolo] Dcscriptloniolbii Famous 
Caiicaliue^i and a Sketch of his Life, Timei, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostlr in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
losera Greco, Author of " James GiUraj. the Caricaturist: hit Life, 
Works, and Times." 

ilblMlraUd milk Kmr 400 IfiriUd, aiinralr, aid citvrr Iraiucri/I, /rem lUl 

dt^im. . . . TliX lkafil:it/allBiksranJ,rra,^lutriti'"^'"^ftrmmJiit 

' ' " y fltataiU, HIT utrt/ui, and adttumtt 



.L G«IT 



Crown 8>o, cloth eiira, profusely Illustialed, 4J. &/. eacb. 

" Secret Out " Series, The. 

Til* Fyrotectmlil'B Treaiuir ; Uaglalan'B Own Book : 



Egp, H 



Tll« Art ol Amuaing : 

A CsUacIioa of Cnreful Arti. Gunn, 
Triclu, Puuln. lud Chindii. tij 
rK*HKBuj.iw. joD lUuilntiosi. 
Bankr-Paaky : 
VoT KuT Tricki, ytrr Difficult 
Trii^ While M tgic. Slcicfil of Hud. 
Edited by W. H. CiiHiL >oa lUui- 

Tha Marry Olrols: 

* ~-ik of Ntw Intelltctiul Gwbii 
1. ByCi.AaABiu.aw. 



mh Cun ud BallL 

. _ jiiLllieitliit&, Ac. An 

auil Eiperiencc. £dJied by 
W. H. CuHU. >«> lUuunlisu. 

Uaslo No Mjitary ; 

Tric±. with Ciid., Dice. BjI!*, Ae.. 
e Dirccdcou : th« 

I. Ai. Colnrvd 



;?KS 



THe 8«or«t Out : 
One TliouuDd Tricki with Cardi, asd 
othei Reerutiou ; with Enicnabfai( 

"^uTm^eIc? By w!^!cSm. 
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Seziior'B Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

As Anglcr'a Sketdica in Tasmania aod New Zealand. Bjp WlLUAM 

SxMlOB("RedSpiimeT")i Anthorof "StcewoaDdSea." 

"/■ nrry (Mr a iatfy tnJiKtin. , . . IVimt TuriHr ^ffltUJ imtrlmrm 

cmmat,Mr.SimtrmaMi,uid IttfiKthfUU ftrzt •/ **rmtliaUw,mJ,in bm- 

(■Vr '*^ u m^e^/ictnt/^ JtuH^tn, tn kit tu^tct. tktn it in tttifmimltr 

luarts affncialian/rr alt tluil it ntilimt andfaUulic in ui 

tktn it an ttmdut tkart of Ira^tl it tkt nttmbrr ^ trout tatg 

Mr. Snirr'l fault; iul tkt CfmfaraUvt Karcilt tf tkt 

adtftiattlf attHtd ftr, in tkal Ikt nrrilir Mu itd frrltf « 

gitriout temtry of tkt anti^odta in putt ^ kinu , . , St grtui h *mc »b*h w*b 

Ikr fraknta anJ tkt aiililt tf tktiKik,tkal il il llnrd ta f%t it dtwn wktii ma 

t akim 1^."— Hom Nbwi. 

Shakespeare : 

ShftkMpear«, Tbe Flnt Folio. Mr. Williau SfiAKUFEAitK'a 

Conediu, Hittonr ■ ™* .. .■.. »i .i-* . .- , . 

hf a pfaoloetaphic ptdccm — e; 

SmiJl Svo, holf-RDibuighc, ic 
•• Tt Mitt 

te/atiUtnUi - 

Sinit^lM elnii and ifciititi fat Ugitktr. A ctmftttt fmtiimUt tf tkt 
ttUhraitdFirttFBlUtditiontf'ifax/rrkaifs-rnintaitntmet mnarAelt of 
tktatnta mtd tnitrtria. Btinf inn rtitutd.ftrm, lit ij^ it murttnrifm 
rmtjCrrJlnnM,itipt,iimi it MnaUncimiinnftnnimi^ff tit rririnnl, 
»Hdnillii/tund it It at nt^mJaiU/ar mtn kmndj It On iHtdtni lim Hit 
Utttr. "— Atuimxu u . 

ShAkMpeBro, Ths L&iudowiis. BeantiruUy printed in red 
ud bluk, in inuLl bui tcit clur mn With eugnTCd fkcsmiU of 
DiiOBHOUl's Porliiit. Poll Bvo, clolh Mini, ji. 6A 

SlukMpMTe for OhUdnn: TbIm from Blukeapaue. Br 

Ckaulb and Uaiv Laub. With Dumerotu IlluitntiDiu, oaloond ud 
pljiin, b; J. Mavi Shith. Craws fto, doth lilt, loi. 6d. 
ShakeipearB Muito, Tba Handbook OL Being an Accotut of 
Ttim Hpndrcd and Fifty Pi«a of Uusc, Kt ta "V/ait liken ban th* 
PUyi and Po«i -— ■ -■ . , . _.. 

b«tluiii Age to t: 
71- 

ShkkMpMTo, A study of. Bf Aloxrnok Cbaslks Swnf- 

>irana. Crown Sroi cloiji extra, Br. 
Cnwn 8to, dolh ei 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 



booa, Speeches, Jokes, Ptuu, Ac ; will) ■ Collectlan of Sberidaokak. 
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Crown Sto, daih eitia, 91. 

Stedman'a Victorian Poets: 

Critical Easip. By Eduuhd Clabbncb Stbdkan. 
" Wt mghi tt i* ilumkful u tluH vka lU critical tittk wili ctmitlnl Mil 
—U ^tiUnlandiiit. ifr. SlidmoK dtitnui lie llumii t/ Bitftilk uim 
.... luU/tlHfM,i»iditHt,a. 



Crown Gto, cloth extra, with lUtistntioDa, 71. 6i. 

Btratt'a Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; Including Uie Rural and Domestic Recieatlonf, Maj 
Gamea, Mummeries, Showi, Processions, Pageauu, aod Pompooi 
Spectacles, from the Earliesl Period to the PrbcuC Time. With 140 
tlJuslratioiU. E^diled by Williau HonS. 







Swift's 


Choice Works, 


In Piose and Veise. With Memoir, PoniaJt, and Fucslmiles of Uw 


Map, 


n the Original Edltloll of "GuUiver'* TraveU." 



Swinburne's Works : 

Th« Queen Uother uid Rchk- 

BUDd. Fop. l>o, 51. 

Atalantft In Oalydon. 

A New EdilioB. Cmm Ivo, tl. 

OhMtalard. 

A Tngedy. Crown 8to, fi. 
Poamti uul Ballads. 
FuuT Suiu. Fap. Svd, ji. Alio 



Note* on "Poenu uid Bal- 

lub." Bvo, If. 

WiMunBIakei 

A Critical Esnir. With Fuiimi]< 
Piiuiiiiii. Demgr tn, i&i. 

Sooga before SniulH. 

Cnwa Bva, loi. id. 



BothwdU: 
A Trmgedjr. Cidwd Bvo, iu. i 

Oeoig* ObKpnuui : 

An Eu|r. (Sown In, ji, 

8o&B> of Two Nations. 
Eiiaya uid Stndlei, 



A Tr.g«l: 

Note of ai 



Note of an Zngliah BepobUokB 

OD lb« Huiconce Cruudc fin, u, 

A Nota on Otutrlotte Bronti. 

CnwD In, ti. 

A Btodf of BhakespMuro. 

Cunrn Arc, If, 
Soma of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 
Bra, doth uln, &c. 
NEHf VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. SiflNBURNE. 

Studies In Song, Bj Algernon Chaeles Swihbuknb. 

CiwWafi.-— Sani (or tlia Ccnlenary o[ WiltcT S*ng< Ludoi— Off Skon— 
I— For a Poitnil of Fdica Onini— Evuinj on the Broidi— Tbe 



■rogiH^The 
:— By tlie Nori 



Medium 8to, doth extra, with lUostnUioos, 71. 6d, 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

Id Search of tbe Plctnresmie, in Search of Coudatlon, and bi Searcli 
of a Wife, With iba wbote of Rowlandson's droll p>ve IlbMifr 
tioBt, In Coloun, and Life of tbe Author b; J. C RonXM. 
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Foui Vols, small 8vo, clolh boards, 301. 

Taine's History of English Literatnre. 

Translated by Henrv Van Laun. 
",• Alio a POPULAK Edition, in Two Vols, erown Bto, cloth am, \%f. 
Crown Svo. clolh gill, ptofosely lUustiatcd, 61, 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and lUiutmed bji J. Mots Smith. 

tlu iniU nantninJiHun tj aiMrtine littftnl amtfiirilr ./ **» ihtm itn On 
amitfirt ml entaliilmr a attlctim t/ ' TmUi ^ OH Tkilt.' Tluu etmt. It 
mr tit liail, WW AMiUy t»t Mm ifJihM awnli ■/ Iti UnJ; amJ tlu iJMf 
irmlitmiwIlitMAllitveiuma^imttmiludantimaifiiiaatnl. ... ICl 
£tmmrmJliiiM»lifamli amil Uaciirt ai mm m^im-Jlr.iifl t* tJUir tUUri* 
mu/jh^'A.'— LrrUAHV Wobui. 

One Vol crown Sm, doth eitra. ji. 6J. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical liramas: 

■■ Ciancatiy," •■Jcanre Date. Twixl .■\seand Crown," "TheFocd'* 

Revenge," " Arkwriglil's Wife," -Anne P.olcyn," '■ Ploland hsQOO." 

*,* Tba PlniB Eiik7 olio ba hod ■opsntal;. M li. BUh. 
Crown Sto, cloth eim, with Coloured FrontispiSM and namccoiii 

IllUStlBClODl, 7J. 6(1. 

Thackerayana : 

Notet and Acecdoles. Ilintbated hy a profurion of Skctcbe* bf 
William Makepeace Thackekav, depicting Hnmoroui Incldctitt 
in his Schoot-Ufe. and Faiourile Chaiacten in the boiAi of hii mxy- 
dar reading. With Hundreds of Wood Eucnvinjcs, £aesiinQed from 
Mr. Tbackaay's Orieimkl Diawings. 



•■/t tnould kavi btrn a rral ItH U hOturrmfUcal 
dld^tUt dlfrit^d tin ctH,r-al fuiJit tf lUl flrf m 
TKtiktrn,-! iaJiVi, frim hii KlutUay lUft, mat It f 
blaitJl paf't tf Iki &-c*i hi kad ia HH tittk tmriattwrw tttmai 
cmilna. TUi tavt ittti-U rabu It lit tail tf Idl librarf, amj 1 
/tr rtmt l*al i( cwi^ nof *«w iftit frtwrvtd n ill Btltgntf. 
pUci in ttlttahiri is tmijw.l nttlik It kxet imaJl lUt am AiUmi m imtwrt 
eituraHtml. Tlu oiuK/aii'i.i tiittr kat iani Ikt itil Ikai kt crmU tt eiii|^<ii 
lali/tr Ikt l,uk *f Ikii. llaanadwBTailt aJdtmdum.mit amtj It Ul taOttUd 
wi^. iul aUt I. 01, mi^/ir af kim Ikal kat Utn, ar Ikat U Ukth M kt. 

Crown avo, doth extra, with numeroui lUuxiaiians. 71. td. 

Thombnry's (Walter) Hannted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edwabd Walford, H.A., with mimeraai 
Utonratloai bj F. W. Faikholt, F.S.A. 
"Mr.TktnbitrfhnrwandltvtdkuLandta.. . . Ht kadrtadatmk kit- 
tawy, amd rvtry fy^lamt and ervfy cawrl kad aiRxialitat far kim. Hit mtmatr 
aiidkiimtlfMCt mtn iltrrd wilk anttdttt, and. ai kt had liafnW tki'l in Ikt 
malltrtfnarratltH. -I vill it rtadU' ^iHtvtdlkal n-km kt Utk tt rnnOnfatt 
laakaiaatlktf^attiAi kifTi. andra—d/tr, Ikt laid htt* wmld it ikarminr. 
Ckarmiinelktvtlnmt»t/,rtt,lurrainifit. Ilmarttttp-nimlkliteimUnt.'r 
miUla, ar nd, il it all ctt: tutirnfr tat liikii. Iktn it ttmt fitaiami md 
tarU m Ht V t*>^t, -•" amnHnf/raemml t/allniltii tr taHaliim."~VAtim 
F*tt 
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Crown 8vo, cloth eztxa, gilt edges, with ninstiatioiis, 71. 6d. 

Thcmison's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustration^ 71. 6<l. 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Ddusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timb8» 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesleyi 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait Forming Vol, /• of PSO- 
CoNSUL and Tribune: Welleslbt and O'Connsll: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Coloured lUnstrations, 7^. &f. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fdlow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, fiy^»w<if4 
firom Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 141. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters; and the English Student's Monastioon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, doth antique, with Illustrations, 71. 6</. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of RhreraL 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written bv Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or (kayling in a dear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton, with Orimnal Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 6z Copperplate Illustrations. 

CarefoUy printed on paper to imitate the Original, sa in. by 14 in., af. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An eiact Facdmile of this important Document, with the Flfty-iiiM 
Signatures of the R^ddes, and o o i i ra y o iidin g Seals. 
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The Twenty-fiisl Annual Edilioa, Ibi 1881, clolh. ful! gill. 50*. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kicgdom. A Rayikl Majnia.) of Ihe Tilled uid Untilled Aiisiociacy of 
Gteol liritain and Ireland. ByEDwABD Walmid, M.A., laleSchoUr 
of BalLol College. On/oni. CoDfaining Noiices of ihe DEsc!mi. Birth, 
Maniagp, Education, 4c., of more than la.ooo diMinguishcd Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, thdr I^leirs Appaieni or Prrsunip- 
live. together with B Record 01 the Patronage at Iheir disposal, tbe 
OSce3 which they hold or have held, their Town Addieso. CounDT 
Readences, Clubs, &c, [AVjr/> riady. 

BeautifulljrprinieJonpaper tolmilale the Original MS., price ai. 

Warrant to Execnte Mary Queen of Soots. 



Ctown Bvo. cloth liiop, wilh numerous (Uustraiions , 41. W. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain : or, History ol those Arts ftom Ihe Earliest Period. By HODDSB 
M. WestBopp. Atilhor of ■■ Handbook ot Arrhreology, " 4e, With 
IS beautiful UluslraliDDS, and B List of Marks. 



' Sevskth EomoH. Square Bvo, li. 

Whistler v. Raskin : Art and Art Critics. 

^J, A. Hacheill WmsTLBt. 

Crotm Svo, doth limp, wilh lUuitratloDs, ai. bd. 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat 



A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.^ Small Svo, doth eilfB, 61. 

Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dali>oine, With One Handled Utd 
Twtnly-five fine Illustrations by J. Moyr Sh[TH. 

' Crown Bvo, doth extra, with lUnstralions, 71. bd. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Oeoi^es. 

niie House of HanortT.) With 400 Pictures, CarlcBlora, Squibt, 
Broadsides, Window Picluna, &c. By THOMAS Wbight. U.A., F^S.A. 

I^rge post Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, with lUusliBtloiu, 71. id. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Orotesque in Art, Literature, Sculplmc, and Painting, Iroa tba 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A, Profusely Illustrated by Y. W. Faibhoi.t, F.S.A. 



